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Bengal Rural Development Scheme 

A measure of considerable importance and far-reaching consequences 
is the Bengal Rural Development Bill, 1935, conceived and formulated 
in furtherance of the Government scheme of rural uplift in the province. 
Bengal is singularly fortunate in having for the first time at its helm of 
affairs a man of imagination, grit and courage. Sir John Anderson has 
very rightly persuaded himself that the economic recovery of the province 
cannot be brought about by the mere adoption of measures that are 
calculated to help it to tide over the present slump which it shares with the 
rest of the world. Trade depressisn is a world phenomenon and that 
should not be allowed to conceal the urgent need of tackling properly a 
purely domestic problem of the province, viz., resuscitation of her 
decadent areas which are estimated to cover about 25,000 sq. miles. “In 
these areas,” said His Excellency at the recent opening of the budget 
session of the Bengal Legislative Council, “owing to the inadequacy 
or uneven distribution of the annual rainfall, or owing to the changes 
in the regime of the rivers there is agricultural deterioration which 
threatens to be progressive, associated with malaria of the worst type 
which threatens to spread yet further. The conditions in some of the 
districts in the west and centre of Bengal are deplorable and their reper- 
cussions on the life of the province exceedingly grave.” There have been 
steady decline in population and shrinkage in production in these areas 
for the last two decades. 

The key to the solution of this problem is held by extensive irriga- 
tion works for the restoration of the dead rivers and improved function- 
ing of the existing ones, enabling the province to harness the huge mass 
of water that runs to waste every year to its agricultural service. His 
Excellency said : “The solution of the problem of the decadent areas 
has been known for years ; it was pointed out by Dr. Beutely. Irrigation 
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with silt water will restore agricultural prosperity and will banish malaria. 
Tf we can ‘restore our dead rivers* the decadent areas will be as fruitful 
and as healthy as those in Eastern Bengal which are flushed by the 
rivers in flood.*’ 

“But all efforts” His Excellency added, “to apply that solution in 
a practical form have so far failed. The great obstacle has been finance 
and it is only through a revolution in the methods of financing irriga- 
tion that it will be possible to give effect to Dr. Bentley*s formula and 
to restore prosperity to the decadent areas. It is during a period of 
depression that groat public works can best be started : it is then that 
money, material, and labour are cheapest, but it is then that financial 
departments everywhere scrutinize most zealously schemes for develop- 
ment. Unless the schemes put forward promise not only to pay for 
themselves but to leave a safe margin of profit, they cannot be taken up 
by any Government which has not a handsome surplus.” 

The problem, according to His Excellency, is thus one of finance. 
The Bengal Government with their perpetual budget deficits cannot 
finance the irrigation schemes ; neither can the Government of India be 
of much help in this matter. The works must pay their way. That is 
what has been sought to be achieved by the scheme formulated in the 
presont Rural Development Bill. Under it additional powers will be 
taken by the Government for the construction of the development works 
and they will bo given an “adequate and reasonable share” of the profit 
that may accrue from the schemes carried out at their expense. At the 
same time 'the cultivator or other person who has sufficient initiative 
to take full advantage of the improvement works’ will be secured his 
share of the profits from the improvements. 

The benefit that would accrue to people of the specific areas from 
the development works in the shape of increased wealth has very right- 
ly been regarded by the Government as ‘unearned increment’ in as much as 
it would be a result not secured by their own efforts or secured by efforts 
which are much less than proportionate to the benefit. In this view of 
the matter the Government may rightly claim a share of the increased 
wealth duo to the new schemes. One would only like to be assured 
that there would be no levy if there is no improvement, that the amount 
of the levy would be strictly proportional to the actual increase in income 
and that a comprehensive view would be taken of the circumstances 
of the agriculturists or other persons, which favour or stand in the way 
of their availing themselves of the improvements, before they are made 
to submit to a levy. 

There are many other points in the Bill on which one would de- 
mand adequate safeguards against maladministration or injustice to the 
poor and illiterate peasantry of the province. But for the present, we 
are concerned not so much with the details of the scheme as adum- 
brated in the Bill as with an aspect of policy underlying it. It is a 
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policy which, according to ub, cannot but fail to affect prejudicially the 
interests of the landholding community. The measure is new and bold, as 
His Excellency himself admits. Says His Excellency : “The Bill aims .... at 
a new departure. Such a new departure cannot possibly be com- 
bined with adherence to old methods ; it is probable, therefore, 
that some of the clauses in the Bill may by some persons be con- 
sidered to go too far.” We are really afraid that this departure will 
operate more to the disadvantage of the landholders than to that of any 
other section of the people. Our objection is based not so much, 
immediately, on financial grounds but, may we repeat, on grounds 
of policy. The proposed levy for the improvements will virtually bo on 
agricultural produce or income, and landholders may rightly regard 
it as contravening the basic principle of the Permanent Settlement under 
which the assessment on land was fixed in perpetuity. They are still 
smarting under a 'sense of injury at the way they were made to pay 
a part of the Road and Public Works cess whose increasing amounts 
continue to nullify the advantages of the Permanent Settlement 
Although the new levy will be assessed as a specific charge for a specific 
benefit, that cannot take away from its character as an additional assess- 
ment on land. It may be argued that the impost would be charged on 
cultivators in actual occupation of the land, but we cannot be oblivious 
of the fact that a considerable part of the lands of the province constitutes 
the zamindar’s Nij-jote or Khamar lands, and it is here that the zamindar, 
personally or through his hargadars, be subject to the new levy. 

That the system of land tenure in the province does not fit in with a 
scheme of development works which would necessarily involve an increase 
in demand from landholders was also the apprehension of the Irrigation 
Department Committee, otherwise known as the Waterways Committee, of 
1930. In paragraph 14 of their report they said : 

“Those of us’j who were previously unacquainted with the system of 
land tenure in Bengal have been much struck with its effect upon projects 
such as those designed for the improvement of drainage or agriculture. In 
Northern India Government are always ready to finance projects of this 
nature since, even if they yield no direct return in the form of water-rate.s, 
they constitute a remunerative investment of the general tax-payer’s money. 
There is not only an immediate increase in land revenue which accrues to 
the State when uncultivated land is brought under cultivation but also a 
prospect of a further enhancement when next the land is settled. In 
Bengal, except in the small areas where Government are the proprietors of 
the land, they secure no increase of land revenue, either immediate or pros- 
pective, from improvements financed by them or effected through their 
agency, and past experience proves that they are fortunate if they recover 
for the tax-payer the cost of the work and its maintenance.” 

The Bill, laudably enough, aims at increasing production, and not sim- 
ply at a more equitable distribution of the existing wealth. It holds out 
the prospect of placing the economic condition of the peasantry on a better 
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footing, providing them with means to remove the threefold evils of in- 
debtedness, illiteracy and disease from their midst. And who, more than 
the zamindars, would stand to gain from an improvement in the position of 
the tenantry, and who would be more happy than they ? Yet it must be a 
mere irony of fate if they cannot bless the new measure with all their heart. 
It places them really on the horns of a dilemma— between the alternatives 
of opposing a measure calculated effectively to improve the economic 
position of the peasantry and the country at large and of acquiesc- 
ing in a situation which involves an infringement of their guaranteed and 
sacrosanct rights. Talks of expropriation and of the repeal of the Perma- 
nent Settlement Regulation, which are in the air, are, as is well-known, main- 
ly re.spon8ible for their persistent demand for safeguarding their rights 
under the Regulation It is apprehended that the new measure will prove a 
veritable thin end of the wedge and pave the way for whittling down their 
time-honoured rights under the Regulation. 

We entertain the highest regard for Sir John Anderson’s sagacity and 
statesmanship and are convinced that in him the landholders of Bengal have 
a sincere and devoted friend. We commend the above view of the land- 
holders’ position to His Excellency’s sympathetic consideration as well as 
to that of the Bengal Legislative Council which will shortly be asked to 
examine the provisions of the Bill in detail and hope that something may 
be done to allay the misgivings of the landholding community over the 
proposed scheme of rural development. 

•** 
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Agricultural Rent in Bengal 

( Continued from the previous issue ) 


By Sachin Sen, m.a., h l. 

43. According to the Hindu nystem, the King’s share, as mentioned 
by Manu, is to be one-eighth, or one-twelfth, according to the nature of tlie 
soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it ; but in times of prosperity, 
the King should only take one-twelfth, while in time of urgent necessity 
he may take one-fourth. With regard to the proportion taken in practice, 
there is considerable difference of opinion. Sir George Campbell says 
the King took from one-tonth to one-eighths of the gross produce ; Mr. 
Shore says one-sixth ; others say something loss than one-fourth of gross 
produce ; and Sir Thomas Munro puts it as high as from two-fifths. Again 
it is sajd the cultivator got half the paddy produce, or grain in the husk, 
and two-thirds of the dry grain crop watered by artificial means ; this was 
after all deductions for village officers wore made— the net crop.* 

44. In Emperor Akbar’s time. Government was entitled to one-fifth 
of the value of produce. Before British rul^*. Sir George Campbell says, 
the State took from one-fourth to half of the gross produce, oiie-third 
and two-fifths being the most common proportions. The Fifth Report puts 
the Slate proportion at three-fifths in fully-settled land, leaving the culti- 
vator two-lifths. Mr. Shore gives two different opinions ; his earlier 
opinion is that Govornmoiit took one-third, but his later opinion puts the 
Government share at from one-half to three-fifths. Mr. Elphinstoiie says 
one-third is a moderate assessment and that the full share is one-half. 
Mr. Grant says the proportion taken ivas one-fourth which he considers 
moderate.t 

45. In pointing out the proportion of the State share, according to the 
Hindu and Mahammedan system, I have only attempted to make the point 
clear that the existing rent in the Bengal Delta which is only 5 per cent of 
the value of produce is a thing not to be complained of and if there are 
provisions for the enhancement (>f rent because of the rise in the prices 
of staple food crops! and of an increase in the productive power of land, 
the raiyats can make no grievance of it as they are fair, oiiuitablo and 
scientitic. 

• Philips’ Tayrore Law Lectures on tlio “Land-Tenures of Lower IScngal ” 
t Philips’ Tagore Law Lectures 

X So far as my exp-inence in Bengal Sottloment goes, the rise of prices i-? prnctieally the only 
ground on which decrees for enhancement can be obtained Tlie prevailing rate for land of 
Hiinilar descripiioii with bimilRr advantages in the vicinity is difficult to piovo, as also an incroaso 
in the prudiielivo power.4 of the land in respect of which the onhaiicoiiicnt is sought” — Guba’^ 
“Land System of Bengal and Bchar. 
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46. The rent in the United Provinces, be it noted, is decidedly higher 
than that of Bengal. The table taken from the U. P. Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee's report (1929-30) gives the following information 


Division. 

Rent per acre. 

Value of outturn per acre. 

Meerut 

Statutory Rs. 13} 
Occupancy Rs. 6 

Rs.75 

Jliansi 

Statutory Rs. 3 
Occupancy Rs. 2} 

Rs.27 

Gorakhpur 

Statutory Rs. 5 
Occupancy Rs. 4} 

Rs.78 

Lucknow 

Statutory Rs. 7 

Rs.63 


47. In Behar, the average rent per acre is R3.4. In Orissa, the 
average rent per acre is Rs. 2-8. In Behar and Orissa also, the rent in 
relation to the agricultural produce stands higher than that in Bengal. In 
Bengal 28,702,700 acres cropped gives gross return of Rs. 243,80,65500, 
whereas in B. & O. the total acreage of 3 crores cropped gives only a 
return of a little above Rs. Ill crores. 

48. All those definitely show that the rent of the occupancy raiyats" 
is definitely low— lower than that prevailing in other provinces of India.f 
Therefore to argue that the rent has any connection, however distant, with 
economic degeneration of the Bengal peasantry is giving a sort of 
premium to one’s vicious mode of thinking. The question of rent looms 
large in a period of depression. The agriculturists think in terms of goods 

* It IS ovon now true that tho majority oft >013 in Bcn{;al an* occupancy ryota, as wo 
be evident from tho followinj; table — 


District. 

All 

Kniyats 

Occupancy 

Raiyats 

Non-Occupancy 

Uni} .'Its 

Undcr-raiyats 


(thousand 

(thousand 

(tliousaiul 

(thousand 


acres ) 

acres ) 

acres.) 

nexes ) 

Bakarganj 

1,389 

1,316 

42 

81 

Fn rid pore 

1,297 

921 

65 

133 

Dacca 

1,441 

1,349 

37 

19 

Tippera 

1,178 

1,103 

35 

68 

M^iiicnsingh 

3,015 

2,864 

116 

124 

Jessorc 

1.077 

1,370 

G 

493 


It is true that tho uiidcr-raiyats pay hii^h rent, such as the undor-raiyat’s rent in Bakar^anj ia 
Rs 7-13 of tliG first grade and Ks. 9-14 of the second and third grades. In Mymemsingh, the under 
raiyat’s rent is Its 6 per acre, the bargadars and dhankaridars often pay rent of Rs. 14 to Rs. 16 
per aero It is not bocauso of rent but because of agricultural indebtedness that tho occupancy 
raiyats are diminishing and the under-raiyats and bargadars arc increasing. It is tho money- 
lender who buys tho agricultural holding of an occupancy raiyat and settles him as an under- 
raiyat or bargadars whilo the money-lender enjoys all the rights of an occupancy raiyat. This does 
U(»t benefit the landlord any way. 

t The low rent in Bengal may be ascribed to natural causes : in Behar there was a pressure 
of the population on tho land, so tho Behar landowners had a decided advantage over the ryots 
and were able to maintain a system of payment in kind and “push rents upto a point which leaves 
the cultivator but a bare subsistonoo”, but in Bengal, especially in the eastern portion of it, there 
wore abundant unreclaimed lands and cultivators were scarce, and the raiyats had the advantage 
over tho londlords of procuring lands on favourable terms. 
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if their produce carry lower prices, it means that so much more goods ; 
would be required to pay rent If, on the other hand, there is a rise in the 
value of agricultural produce, that would mean less produce necessary 
for fulfilment of rent In this view of the thing, if the rupee is taken to be 
over*valued at ls*6d and if the de-valuation of rupee at ls-4d brings 
about a rise in prices of agricultural produce, then wo would be justified 
to say that by the over-valuation of rupee at ls.-6d we have increased the 
rent by 124 p. c. My point is that rent is affected, beneficially or adversely, 
to the same extent as there is a rise or fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce. But in a normal year, other things being equal, the 
quantum of rent in Bengal does not swallow any big portion of the profit 
of the peasants and if the peasants are found wallowing in the morass 
of economic degeneration, the reasons are to be sought elsewhere. Normal 
years of general prosperity, it must be frankly admitted, outnumber the 
depressing ones and to approach a question on the hypothetical basis of 
depression as the general rule is at once unscientific and unfair. 

49. In this connection I would like to strike out another standpoint — 
that the agricultural rent in Bengal is neither competitive, nor even cus- 
tomary. The true concept of rent as is maintained by the rent Commission 
(1789) is that the rate is determined by Government. It is through the 
ingenious procedure of legislation and effective check against enhance- 
ment of rent, that the rent has come down so low. It is a matter of history, 
and I have referred to it earlier, that the so-called parganna rate in the first 
half of the 19th century was above the economic rent through causes, 
historical. But towards the latter half of the 19th century, there has been 
a distinct advance in the country in the matter of population, in the culti- 
vation of waste lands, in the rise of prices of agricultural commodities, and 
as a result of which, the value of land has increased and the competition 
therefor has grown keener. Inspite of the prevalence of all the economic 
causes conducive to the rise of rent, there has been a distinct lowering 
down because the existing prevailing rate is much below the economic 
rent ; it is even much below the customary rent in as much as the elements 
that constitute customary rent are not given free play in the adjustment of 
rent. It is true of course that the Rent Act of 1859 did not provide for 
reduction of rent : it put a check to enhancement except on some specified 
grounds. Under the Act, the assumption was that a ryot was paying fair 
rent— even if it were higher rent than his neighbours. Section 38 of the 
B. T. Act while laying down rules about the reduction of rent does not con- 
template reduction on the ground that the rate at which rent is paid by a 
particular raiyat is higher than the prevailing rate. And the prevailing 
rate, as we have seen, means the rate paid by the majority of the raiyats in 
the neighbourhood. The prevailing rate has thus worked out in favour of 
the raiyats. The existing moderate rent as a result of the-theory of the 
prevailing rent brings the following factors into prominence : — 

The raiyats before 1859 surely had in their possession more lands than 
the portions for which they paid rent (this was one of the many causes for 
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which they declined to accept pottahs from the landlords) ; the method of 
agriculture was in those days primitive which did not yield good harvests 
(that is, the productive powers of the land were not made use of to their 
utmost capacity) : the prices of agricultural commodities were then low : 
the enhancement of rent after 1859 was sparsely resorted to ; a great many 
waste lands were brought under cultivation towards the latter part of the 
19th century at low rates : the improved methods of agriculture together with 
the growth of population and expansion of trade brought about an advance 
in the prices of agricultural products. The interplay of all these favourable 
factors was allowed to govern the economic chess board of the country 
without any reciprocal benefit to the zemindars : that was the work of 
Oovcrnment interfering in the interest of the raiyats on the strength of 
the letter of the Regulations of 1793 but in defiance of the spirit thereof. 

50. In view of this situation it is very difficult to understand the 
insistent demands made in the provincial legislature that Section 30 re : 
enhancement of rent should go to the wall in order to bring about fixity of 
rent on a permanent basis. In fact, they have fixity of rent : the specified 
grounds of enhancement, hedged round with so many conditions favoura- 
ble for the ryots, as already point out, are scientifically fair and historically 
equitable. Even if in theory, the fixity of rent is sought be attained, the 
ryots themselves invite a situation which contemplates (a) the payment of 
rent in rigid punctuality permitting no delay and necessarily no arrears 
and bringing about a revolution in the relation of landlord and tenant in 
the niatler of ejection, recovery of rent, suspension of rent etc., (b) and the 
denial of landlords’ efforts in the reclamation of their zemindaries. Rent 
fixed 111 perpetuity should bring in all the risks and icsponsibilities atten- 
dant on land revenue fixed for all time : the sunset law shall have to be 
applied to ryots as well. That would be a situation spelling economic 
disaster of highest magnitude to the tenantry. If rent is rigidly fixed by 
the strict letter of law, unlike the present situation where it is practically 
fixed by the spii it of law and atmosphere of time, landlords shall have to 
retire into the position of rent-collectors in the strict sense of the term and 
they would bo stopped once for all from investing capital in the improve- 
ment of land— a situation which is not be contemplated in light-hearted 
manner and with levity of temper. The Agricultural Commission, on the 
other haiul, throughly impressed with the necessity of scraping away the 
resti ictions on the inherent rights .and privileges of landlords, recommen- 
ded seriously— “v.liero existing system of tenure or tenancy laws operate 
in such a way as to deter landlords, who are willing to do so, from investing 
capital in the iinproveinont of their land, the subject should receive careful 
consideration with a view to the enactment of such amendments as may be 
calculated to remove the difficulties”. 

Moreover it would be historically iniquitous to fix rent in perpetuity 
in the face of the Agreement of 1793. 

51. I would then discuss if the mere repeal of Section 30 is 
advisable under the circumstances 
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It has been shown before that in the interest of the raiyats, the rent to 
be paid to the landlords in not allowed to reach the economic level by the 
free play ‘of competition and that le^fislation keeps it below this level by 
making custom the basis of it. The customary rent, as is found, is a positive 
gain with the raiyats, giving 5 or 6 p. c. of the produce of land to the 
landlords. The landlords have suffered because competition has not been 
allowed to influence the rate of rent. If the so-called friends of the raiyats 
come forward to repeal section 30 of the B. T. Act, the landlords have no 
complaints to make provided the principle of competition is allowed to 
govern the adjustment of the raiyats’ rent. If section 30 goes down, along 
with it would go down the influence of usage and custom in determining 
the rate of rent The rate would then be determined by free competition, 
uncontrolled by law. In the delta, lauds are fertile, competition for land 
is keen, and the pressure of population on the land is heavy. And m view 
of these conditions obtaining in the province, unobstructed play of com- 
petition would raise the customary rent to the level of economic rent, in 
which case, the raiyats and not the landlords have to grumble. The 
influence of fixed custom in the adjustment of rent is the characteristic of 
a primitive society. “The relations, as is admitted by J. S. Mill, between 
the landowner and the cultivator and the payment made by the latter to 
the former are in all states of society but the most modern, determined by 
the usage of the country”. It is true that the goal of the economic policy 
in respect of the landlord and tenant system must bo “the individualistic 
minimum of governmental interference”, as is held by Sidgwick. If that 
be the objective, tenancy legislation shall have to undergo a thorough 
overhauling. Piecemeal amendments, as are brought forward, are not 
only unfair but are born of illegitimate aspirations. The demand for the 
repeal of section 30 raises fundamental questions — questions if we are to 
bid adieu to the principle of customary rent and make room for a competi- 
tive one. The repeal of one without accomodating the other would bo an 
anachronism. Apart from abstract principles which are also vital and 
fundamental, the following are some of the reasons which go to show that 
the repeal of the provisions of enhancement of rent would not be con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the raiyats : — 

(1) Section 30 limits landlord’s power of enhancement and is not 
intended to give him additional powers. If the section were repealed, it 
would be only removing the bar to enhancement of rent to a fair and 
reasonable extent. 

(2) Section 30 limits the landlord’s power to staple food crops. In 
the event of the repeal of the section, jute lands, which are specially valua- 
ble and yield a fair return, would reach a higher level of rent — at least the 
legal bar would not exist. At present an increase in the price of jute is 
entirely swallowed by the raiyats. 

(3) Section 30 specified grounds of enhancement — except which there 
can be no other grounds. And if the section were repealed, the landlords 
are free to bring forward other reasonable grounds of enhancement. 

3 
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(4) Section 30 should not be made to stand isolated ; it is inter-con- 
nected with Sections 27 to 38 governing the provisions of the enhancement 
and abatement of rent of occupancy raiyats. Section 38 laying down 
grounds for abatement of rent of occupancy raiyats cannot stand, if Section 
30 be deleted. 

(r>) The repeal of Section 30 would lead to the rack-renting of under- 
raiyats and bargadars. 

52. The rent of a non-occupancy raiyat may be enhanced under the 
procedure laid down in Section 46 of the B. T. Act. A revenue-officer may, 
in a proceeding under Chapter X (Record of Rights), settle the rent pay- 
able by non-occupancy raiyats in accordance with the rules laid down in 
Section 46 : the rent of a holding so settled cannot be varied within five 
years, except for alteration of area of improvement by landlord. On the 
expiration of five years, the rent may again be varied. 

REDUCTION OF RENT 

53. Reduction of rent may be claimed on the ground of deterioration 
of land, either by nature or by an act of God. Under the Rent Acts of 1859 
and 1869, the tenant could sue for abatement or claim abatement as a set- 
off in a suit for rent brought by the landlord — the burden of proof being 
on the tenant, but the Act of 1885 contemplates abatement by a suit. 

54. The tenant is to pay additional rent for excess land due to allu- 
vion and is entitled to claim abatement on diluvion, reducing the area of 
the tenant’s original holding : (under the Act of 1859, these provisions were 
applicable only to occupancy raiyats). The decrease in area may take 
place : (a) on account of encroachment by a neighbouring holder, (b) en- 
croachment by the landlord himself, (<•) by diluvion, (d) by acquisition of 
land by Government for public purposes. The tenant is entitled to claim 
abatement in al' the last three cases, except the first where encroachment 
by a neighbouring holder as an act of tresspass ought not to be a ground 
of abatement of rent. 

5.'). The outstanding merit of the Act of 1885 is that under Chapter X 
it authorises Government to carry out a survey and record of rights and 
settlement of rents of tenants in an estate or tenure or of any local area. 
“It has secured the ryots far more effectively than before, against attempts 
on their position by unscrupulous landlords" The Amendment Act of 1907 
“gave tiiscretionary power to the I,ocal Government to authorise selected 
landlords, in areas for which a record of rights has been prepared, to 
recover arrears of rent under the summary certificate procedure " pres- 
cribed by the Public Demands Recovery Act (1 of 1895) and also put a stop 
to the practice, commonly resorted to by landlords, of obtaining illegal 

* Under the oortlficate-procodure the landlord obtains decree at once whereas under the 
ordinal y procedure, the landlord obtains decree at the end of the hearing. -Cuba's Land System of 
Bengal 
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enhancements of rent through unfair and inequitable compromises with 
their tenants”. 

56. With all these restrictions, the question still remains— if illegal 
cesses and abwabs exist to make the burden of the raiyats heavy. There’ 
are of course instances here and there of illegal cesses, but the cesses which 
are not sanctioned by law, are dropping away, one by one. In 1872-73, tho 
Report on the Administration of Bengal discovered no less than twenty- 
seven kinds of illegal cesses— kinds most of which were gladly paid in con- 
sideration of some reciprocal advantage or lenience shown in the payment 
of rent. The question of illegal cesses need not be magnified out of its 
proportion because the latest Bengal Land Revenue Administration Re- 
ports record that the relationship between landlords and tenants is gener- 
ally cordial. At present, if illegal cesses exist at all, I am not bold enough 
to deny their existence m any shape or form, they exist because of the 
action of the local agents of landlords and which in nine cases out of ten 
do not come to the coffers of landlords. For the sake of exactitude, it may 
be said that minor abwabs exist as inevitable relics but tho landlords do 
not profit by them, nor do many of them oven know of their existence : 
illegal cesses, if any and wherever they exist, are matters of private mutual 
agreement between the landlords’ agents and tenants — tho tenants gladly 
paying in return of a few concessions, and as such they may be said to be 
blotted out to all intents and purposes. 

ARREARS IN RENT 

57. We find that the cultivators pay an extremely moderate rent and 
it is of course the duty of the raiyats to pay rent regularly t in case they 
default, that becomes an arrear which is tolerated by the laws of tho coun- 
try if It is does not go beyond the period of limitation. Unlike landlords 
the tenants have the sufferance of law in arrears to a considerable extent. 
Under the Act X of 1859, non-payment of rent does not bar the acquisition 
of the occupancy right, nor does it extinguish it. The maintenance of the 
right is of course dependent upon payment of rent : non-payment of rent 
might be a ground for presuming that the land was held not by a raiyat 
but by a tresspasser. Under the same Act, non-payment of rent entitles 
a landlord to re-enter the land by ejectment of the raiyats. but the tenant 
has every right to protect himself by the payment of the arrears and costs 
within 15 days of the date of decree. 

58. Under the existing Act, if rent is not paid in due lime, the amount 
payable becomes an arrear of rent and interest accrues thereon — a position 
certainly liberal and advantageous for the ryots in the event of sunset 
law being applied in the case of landlords. The period of limitation for 
arrears is 3 years from the last day of the year in which the arrear fell due. 
Interest is regulated by contract, or in absence of contract, by usage. The 
maximum interest is simple interest ot 12^ pc, per annum. Before the 
passing of the B. T Act of 1885, there was no such restriction. Waiver of 
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claim to interest is a question of fact. No interest ia payable on arrears of 
produce rent, nor on money in a lease for the mere right of fishing (which 
is rent according to law). Court may award damages (not exceeding 25 p.c. 
on the principal rent) in place of interest. 

59. In the absence of agreement or usage, the B. T. Act of 1885 makes 
rent payable in quarterly instalment of the agricultural years but under 
the Acts of 1859 and 1869, rent was payable monthly, in absence of contract 
or usage. Rent becomes due at the last moment, i.e., on the sunset of the 
■day ou which an instalment falls due. A tenant can pay rent at the village 
office of the landlord : if there is no such office, to the landlord himself. 
A deposit in court is allowed : payment by postal money order is allowed 
in certain cases. Payment to one of several joint proprietors is a payment 
to all : payment under lanalord’s direction may be made to any one, or for 
a specified purpose. Tenant making payment to his landlord is entitled to 
a receipt. 

I have recited the provisions of law only to show that the tenants do 
not suffer in any way in regard to the quantum of rent, or in the mode of 
payment. 

REMEDIES FOR RECOVERY OF RENTS 

60. If we look to the history of the remedies for the recovery of rent, 
we 'find lliat the landlords are now crippled and their rights amputated 
beyond recognition. The responsibilities of landlords are there but they 
have been divested of rights — a situation, at once unpleasant and intoler- 
able, which IS not understood or appreciated in its proper perspective. 

61. The Regulation of 29th of April, 1789, authorised the Collectors to 
proceed against inferior renters paying revenue to zemindars in the same 
way as was prescribed for proceeding against defaulting renters paying 
revenue direct to Government. Tliis state of things did not continue for 
long. The Regulation |of 20th July, 1792, prohibited imprisonment and cor- 
poral punishment of ryot : the landlords would lose arrears of rent if they 
■behave otherwise and they would meet with prosecution for assaulting a 
■ryot. But they empowered the zemindars to distrain, without notice to the 
Oollectors, the crops, grain and cattle and cause them to be sold for arrears. 
The resistance to distress was of course punished with imprisonment. The 
Permanent Settlement kept alive only the provisions for distraint and the 
Regulation 17 of 1793 enacted the provisions of 1792 substituting public 
officer or Court for Collector, as mentioned in the latter regulations. The 
result was, as was clear in the case of Banaressy Ghose’s case, that the Raja 
ivas imprisoned for default while the ryots evaded payment. The Regu- 
lation 35 of 1795 allowed defaulters to be imprisoned upon an application 
to the Court in cases of arrears over Rs. 500/-. The Regulation 7 of .1799 
repealed the limit of Rs. 500/-: it made a few stringent provisions —(a) it 
distraint of personal property of defaulter or surety fail to bring arrears, 
the landlord can cause them to be arrested, and if arrears remain due, the 
defaulter or the surety is to be kept in custody until payment, (b) the 
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power of distraint may be delegated to agents, (c) no demand is necessary 
to constitute default, (d) if arrears are not liquidated within the year, the 
landlord may annul the lease ; if the tenant is an undei farmer, or if the 
tenant is dependent talookdar, or holder of a transferable tenure, his 
tenure may be sold through court. Thus the person of the ryot could be 
seized in default under the above regulation and ryot’s property could be 
distrained^under Regulation V of 1812, but under it the distress for rent 
is to be considered illegal unless preceded by demand. 

62. Under the Putneo Regulation 8 of 1819, the Khoodkasht ryots may 
be proceeded against by process of arrest, or summary suit, or distraint, 
and if defendant does not appear, or cannot he arrested, the plaintiff may 
proceed cxparte to obtain management of their lands. 

63. The Act X of 1859 and Act VIII of 1869 made salutary provisions 
for the ryots : they rescinded the Regulations VII of 1799 and V of 1812. 
They made further provisions— (a) the produce of land is held to bo hypo- 
thecated for the rent payable in respect tliereof, (b) the landlord may 
recover arroar by distraint and sale of the produce of land on account of 
which the arroar is due, but a cultivator giving security for payment will 
not bo dislrainod m respect of the produce of land for which security was 
given. 

The B. T. Act of 1885 modified the powers of distraint but the Amend- 
ing Act of 1928 deleted all provisions as to distraint. 

EJECTION FOR RENT 

64. It is the duty of the tenant to pay rent at a fair and equitable rate 
and in duo and appointed time : landlords cannot claim more, ryots are not 
entitled to pay less. The perganah rate i.s generally the standard rate and 
that IS recognised as fair, but in the absence of any evidence as to any other 
rate tieing fair, the presumption as to the fairness of the rate is the one at 
which rent has been previously paid. 

65. If the ryots pay rent regularly, the landlords have no right to 
eject them. Here is the case of a master who has no right to dismiss his 
servant the status of a ryot is thus more than that of a servant : his status 
is now that of a co-partner. Landlords and ryots are now partners in one 
business; the ryots being the active ones. Immunity from ejectment of 
occupancy ryots is conferred by Acts of 1859, 1869 and 1885. The 
Rent Act of 1859 extinguished the landlord’s right to eject occupancy 
ryots except for non-payment of rent, breach of any condition in the 
contract, or misuse of land. The ejectment can only be enforced under a 
decree of court. Under the Act of 1885, a landlord has only the right to sell 
the land as property belonging to occupancy ryots for arrears or in exe- 
cution of decree ; he can follow any other property, movable or immovable 
but he cannot eject him from his holding. Such immense powers and 
privileges have been conferred on the occupancy ryots. “The Act of 1859 
recognised only a right to hold and cultivate, the Act of 1885 had recognised, 

4 
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in addition, a limited proprietory right in the raiyat". This elevation 
of occupancy raiyats to the status of a de facto proprietor is the work of 
Legislature— a work which technically is in defiance of the Permanent 
Settlement Regulations. 

66, A non-occupancy raiyat of course enjoys less advantages and pri- 
vileges, but still he is under no blunt injustice in so far as the Question of 
ejectment is concerned. Even a non-occupancy raiyat cannot be ejected 
at the sweet whims of a landlord : he can be ejected on the ground that ho 
has failed to pay rent in time— the very same position which occupancy 
ryots enjoyed under the Rent Acte of 1859 and 1869. The holding of a non- 
occupancy raiyat is liable to sale in execution of a decree for arrears of 
rent. The existing law is that the landlord is entitled to a decree for the 
ejectment of non-occupancy raiyat for an arrear of rent (which remains 
unpaid at the end of any agricultural year) if the amount of decree with 
costs and subsequent interest be not paid within 15 days of the decree. 
Refusal to pay fair and equitable rent is a ground for ejectment of non- 
occupancy raiyat. * 


SUSPENSION OF RENT 

67. A tenant pays rent, it must be noted, for the use and occupation 
of the land, in case the landlord or lessor fails to deliver possession to the 
tenant or lessee, the question of the payment of rent, as made in the con- 
tract, does not arise. If there is no mention of the rate of rent in the lease, 
the rent previously paid for the land is to bo considered as the annual 
amount agreed to bo paid. If there is a condition in the lea.se for ascertain- 
ment of the rent-roll, the landlord will be ontitled to a provisional rent on 
the old basis until ascertainment is complete. Assessment for excess land 
according to a contract or lease may bo made in a suit for arrears of 
rent. 

68. It is the duty of tlie landlord not to guarantee the tenants mere 
possession but also quiet possession during the continuance of tenancy. 
Accordingly, eviction by title paramount causes suspension of rent, t But 
in case a lessee is evicted by a tresspasser, his responsibility for payment 
of rent does not cease because the lessee is always oiitillcd to recover pos- 
session and damages from the tresspasser. 

69. Then there is another question : if a tenant is evicted from a part. 
It may be urged that a part-eviction would free the tenant from payment of 

* In Bakrnnath Mandal va. Binodram Son, a full bonch of the Calcutta High Court held 
that a landlord cannot recover rent at an enhanced rate from a raiyat who has no right of occupancy 
uiilesB ho provoB the existence and the reason ableneBS of the grounds stated in his notice under 
section 13 of Act X of 1859. Section 13 is applicable to oocupanoy raiyats and to all under-tenants 
and raiyats. The onus of proving the existence of grounds is upon landholders. This was the posi- 
tion under the Act of 1859. 

t “According to English law, if the lands demised be evicted from the tenant or recovered 
by a title paramount, the lessee is discharged from the payment of the rent from the time of such 
eviction”— Peacock C. J. in Gopanund Jha V. Snlla Govind Pershad. 
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the entire rent as his quiet possession, which it was the duty of lessors to 
protect, has been disturbed. But that is taking an extreme view, though it 
has the sanction of common law in England. It is judicious that a part- 
eviction would mean a part-suspension of rent Thus in the following oasee 
viz., if a lessee be evicted from a part of the land by a stranger having a 
title superior to that of the lessor or by the landlord himself or by an act of 
God, as by the action of a river, the tenant will pay a proportionate amount 
of rent according to the quantity of land in his possession. But no sus- 
pension of rent would follow, if there is eviction by the lessor for wrongful 
action of lessee or by virtue of a power reserved. In all these cases, there 
must be actual eviction. * 


CONCLUSION 

We have seen that the rate of rent in the province is extremely low : 
there are also various other privileges of ryots in the matter of rent. Tho- 
most intriguing feature is that the ryots having the best of rights and pri> 
vileges pay the lowest rent : the ryots having the least of privileges pay the- 
highest rent. 

Such a situation is practically the gift of the Bengal Tenancy Act which 
in my view is an indirect financial measure, enacted in the financial interest 
of the Government : the plea of protecting the welfare of the ryots was, if 
I am allowed to use a violent expression, merely a ruse, a political decep- 
tion excellently designed and finely worked out. In the scramble for cur- 
tailing tho proprietory powers of tho permanently settled zemindars, real 
needs were side-tracked and genuine sores remained unhealed. This has 
been responsible for the grave situation of to-day which is threatening the 
economic structure of rural Bengal. 


* In case of a aubatantlal Interference with the tenant’s enjoyment of the property without 
actual eviction, a cttBpension of rent foliowa and an action for damages lies in case of trosapasa or of 
partial eviction. 



Rural Uplift and Education 


By S. L. Narasiah, b.l. 

I GNORANCE and illiteracy are the two crying evils of our village folk. 
To drive them off the land schools are being established in many 
Tillages. Hut a mere knowledge of the three R’s does not make the farmer 
'any the wiser or better for that. What is needed is knowledge and culture 
that are of real value in making the farmer happier and more prosperous. 
The too literary education now imparted is poor, inadequate and incom- 
plelo. It does not and cannot bring in the longed-for millennium as some 
hope to. The village school master is not of the proper sort. He takes to 
tho profession because he has no other. We do a groat disservice to the 
cause of education if we leave it in the hands of ill-equipped persons with 
tho self-complacence however that the number of schools and the number 
of school-going population are on the increase. At the most impressionable 
ago of the child tho need is all tho greater for the most competent and the 
best qualified teacher. The object is, and should always be, not to provide 
a living to a person here or a person there, but to foster the brain of the 
child and iurther the economic future of the laud. The authorities in charge 
of education 111 rural parts — tho Stale and the local boards — may note 
that ihc real life of Jiidia is lived outside the towns and there are about 
seven and a half lakhs of village.s, that 80 per cent of the population live on 
agricul I lire alone, that their numbers are being added to every year, and 
that 10 per cent more are occupied in supplying the wants of peasants. A 
knowledge of the laws of hygiene, sanitation, chemistry and other sciences, 
in so far as tli(<y have a practical bearing on good living, agriculture, horti- 
culture, co-operation and allied arts and industries and marketing, is quite 
'essential. That theory is to precede practice and that without a fair 
amount of theoretical knowledge there can bo no practical result, is a false 
notion. Except in the case of those who want to specialize in the subject 
or carry on research work, it is superfluous. In close proximity to every 
village school there should be an experimental farm and garden as in 
Sweden and Denmark in order to impart practical lessons to the pupil on 
the growth of plant life, the manure it requires, where and how best the 
manure can be secured, the several pests that prey on the plant, and the 
methods of their avoidance, and so forth. 

The school is a proper forum where seeds of learning can be sown 
in the minds of young people that can afford the expense. But what of 
adults and those that cannot afford it? Touring lectureships on a 
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large variety of Bubjects of interest concerning both home and abroad in 
the language of the locality will make up the want. The teacher and the 
student, who enjoy long vacations, are specially fitted for this useful 
and pleasant task. The university extension lectures now in vogue and 
confined to a few important towns are to be in the language of the people, 
and extended farther into the nooks and corners of this vast land if educa- 
tion is to bear fruit and be a reality. Into the professor and the student 
they infuse a new life and vigour, and give them a clear insight into the 
realities of life, and its manifold problems. It is not a vision or an ideal. 
The advanced states do lead the way. America teaches her millions by this 
method ; and so do Denmark and Sweden. 

Besides touring lectureships there are other methods no less impor- 
tant. With most people seeing is an easier and more impressive way of 
learning things than hearing. So with the help of the cinematograph ins- 
truction on many a subject can most interestingly bo imparted. Travelling 
libraries slocked with good books on varied subjects on agriculture, co- 
operation, manures, seed selection, pests, marketing and so on, may do the 
rest when education becomes general, and people can read and understand 
for themselves. 


Hope leads* to misery and deludes you 
to leave your family a hostage to fortune 

— Therefore don’t Live in Hope 

INSURE TO-DAY 

United India Life Assurance 

CO., LTD. 

OFFERS YOU THE BEST AND THE SAFEST POLICY 
JOINT AND FEMALE LIFE— A SPECIALITY. 

COMPOUND REVERSIONARY BONUS : 

Whole Life Rs. 22*8 per annum. 
Endowment Rs. 18-0 per annum. 

2. LYONS RANGE. CALCUTTA. 
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Vested Interests vis~a^vis The Congress 

IS L ANDLORDISM DOOMED ? 





By L. N. Sarin, b.a. 

T he Socialists camouflaged as Gongressites professing to strive for the 
political emancipation of the country are in fact working for the dis- 
lodgment of the vested interests in order to establish a Communistic State 
on the Russian pattern. If Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru had the courage of 
his convictions to set forth his views in unequivocal language, others of his 
school of thought, while probably holding views more radical than those of 
Pundit Nehru, have had the political tact and strategy to manoeuvre their 
integument by expressing them in an euphemistic fashion. There is how- 
ever no doubt that all Congressmen, whether moderate or extremist, are 
socialists at heart and all the stable elements, though naturally enough, 
are so many thorns in their side. “The whole basis and urge of the nation- 
al movement" says Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru, “come from a desire for 
economic bettermcMit to throw off the burdens that crushed the masses and 
to end the exploitation of her people. India’s immediate goal can therefore 
only be considered in terms of the ending of the exploitation of her people. 
Politically it must moan independence and the soverenco of the British 
connection, economically and socially it must moan the ending of all spe- 
cial class privileges and vested inlorests." 

CONGRESS POLITICS 

The Congress aims at the creation of a new economic and political 
system by exciting the masses against the constituted structure of society. 
She knows that she cannot build a socialist regime unless she has secured 
the active sympathy of the peasant class. That is also the way to conquer 
real power and to that end she works with incessant zeal. Individual Con- 
gress members rove from village to village and try to capture the imagina- 
tion of the masses by exploiting their economic distress. Even in an 
unadvanced country like India Law, politics and philosophy are born of re- 
reactions upon the human mind of the extent to which men enjoy the eco- 
nomic fruits of their own labours. Absentee-landlordism is thus dubbed 
as parasitical in character and callous in behaviour. Propertied class as a 
whole IS painted in the darkest hue and held responsible for the worst eco- 
nomic oppressions and unspeakable political injustices of the time. Little 
wonder that the less balanced but more disgruntled element of the country- 
side succumbs to the invigorating but false temptations of an economic 
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Utopia and throws In its lot with its psendo-frlends rather than with its 
landlords, whose indifference towards the well-being of the tenantry is al- 
most notorious. 

PRESENT RELATIONS 

The present relations of the landlords with the masses do not give 
much serious cause for alarm despite Congress efforts to set them by the 
ears. The peasant-class still adheres to its time-honoured habit of idolis- 
ing the zamindars as “Ma Bap". It still looks towards the Government as 
the fountain-head of all justice. But a certain awakening amongst the 
masses is distinctly visible and landlordism is slowly but surely losing ita 
hold upon them. Mr. S. M Habbibullah in his letter that appeared in th» 
Pioneer of February 8, 1935, remarked that inspite of all communistic and 
bolshevick propaganda the relations between the landlord and the tenant 
were by no means seriously discordant. I am afraid this contention of Mr.. 
Habbibullah can only be accepted with a grain of salt for although the rela- 
tions of the two— zamindars and the tenants— are not seriously discordant 
there is no denying the fact that the former’s influence and hold over the 
latter is ever on the wane. The recent Assembly elections are instances in 
point. Probably Mr. Habbibullah is aware that an agelong institution does 
not disappear in a flash, it only withers away ; and unless landlordism 
makes all the leeway and accounts for its raison <Vetre as a social and eco- 
nomic institution imbued with public morality and sense of justice, it should 
not be surprised if it is elbowed out of existence by that highly pernicious 
philosophy of life which finds its inspiration from Karl Marx and Lenin. 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 

Hitherto landlordism had counted upon the Government support with 
advantage. In fact. Government can claim to have saved it from total ex- 
tinction. Such temporary setbacks as the propertied clas.s may think to 
to have received at their hands were always blessings in disguise. For 
instance, if the Government had listened to the most short-sighted grouse of 
the landowning community over the question of rent remissions, it is more 
than certain that in the same breath they would have signed their death 
warrant. Insufficient help to the masses would have given a very strong 
momentum to Socialism and that in the words of Pundit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru would have "divested vested interests”. 

TIMES AHEAD 

Vast changes are afoot. Old institutions are crumbling all the world 
over. The Indian middle class is seething with discontent. Socialism, 
Communism and Bolshevism are penetrating into the remotest corners of 
the world. Everywhere masses are being preached inflamatory speeches by 
the stump orators. Dangerous nostrums are being suggested as panaceas 
for the existing ills, both economic and political. It is therefore liign time 
that every stable institution had realized the gravity of the situation and 
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paved the way for its future preservation by moulding new philosophies to 
its advantage. Here, as elsewhere, the vested interests have an uphiil task 
before them that they have to accomplish through their own efforts. Arti* 
tificial props have seldom withstood the onsets of popular fury. Super- 
ficial organisations generally hasten their own ends and reimburse the 
forces of the opponents. 


QUIETA NON MOVERS 

I have often heard the Taluqdar say that “Let sleeping dogs lie”. They 
argue the whole point in a spirit of self-complacency and attach undue 
and dangerous importance to the docility of their tenants. It is true that 
their calculations have so far been justified but it is also a bare truth to say 
that such a line of argument, if acted upon, is likely to land them into a sea 
of trouble. The masses, as time passes on, will get more independent and 
self-conscious. The Oracle of Delphi will now “Philippise” less and less till 
it may begin to harp on an altogether different string. Socialists may then 
be able to sign the death warrant of our propertied class and then plunge 
the country into a communistic hell. 

SITUATION RETRIEVABLE 

The situation, however sombre its prospects, is still retrievable. Indian 
vested interests are still the captain of their fates. But it would be a futile 
blunder to bask in the false sunshine of their present associations which 
are more or less on the paper and have no solid work to their credit. Has 
anything serious been heard of the Lucknow National Agriculturists 
party from its inception ? Am I not right in repealing what I once 
said ill my letter that the activities of the landowning community are in the 
nature of “Marriage at the altar and divorce at the church door ?” The 
vested interests in India have arrived at a cross-way where they have to 
pau.se for a few minutes and decide to pursue a course that would bring 
them to their journey’s end, which consists in educating the electorate to 
their view point. To that end they must abandon the policy of splendid 
isolation and work fur the real betterment of the masses— and work not in 
their usual half-hearted, dough-baked fashion but with an earnestness 
excelling that of thiur arch-enemies. The gigantic nature of the 
work should not discourage them. As George Bernard Shaw has said : 
“This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognised by 
yourself as a mighty one, the being thoroughly worn out before you 
are thrown on the scrap heap, the being a force of nature instead of a 
feverish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances, complaining that the 
-world will not devote itself to making you happy.” 
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The Motion Picture Industry of India 


By Radha Raman Manna. 

S OMETIME towards the end of December, 1932, I made a brief survey, 
through the Press, • of the position of the film industry in India and 
requested the Government of India to give every possible encouragement 
to Indian industries and particularly to lend a helping hand to the infant 
film industry by giving all sorts of facilities by way of adequate tariff con- 
cession in raw materials in general and in other photographic goods and 
machinery in particular for its further growth and development. 

It might be recalled in this connection that a deputation representing 
the Motion Picture Society of India consisting of Messrs. K. 11. Vakil, M B. 
Billimoria and K. S. Hirlekar (the Honorary Secretary) waited upon the 
Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, early in December, 1932, 
after having submitted a well-reasoned memorandum and represented that 
great injury would bo caused to the industry by raising the duty as over 
eighty per cent of the film imports into India came from non-Empire coun- 
tries, particularly from Germany, Belgium and America. The deputation 
also stressed the importance of films as an educational and cultural factor 
as well as a national asset. In consequence of this representation of the 
deputation of the said Society, when the Select Committee on the Ottawa 
Tariff Bill which proposed, among other things, to increase the import duty 
on non-British photographic goods, held a prolonged sitting on or about 
the 8th December, 1932, under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble Sir B. L. 
Mittor, the then Law Member, and discussed many items of the schedule 
relating to imports, the Committee with regard to the film industry consi- 
dered the duty on “raw” cinema films (unexposed) and decided to retain 
the existing rate of twenty-five per cent but reduced it by ten centum in 
the case of British goods instead of the proposal in the Tariff Bill to levy 
thirty per cent. The Select Committee Members had the advantage of under- 
standing the position of the industry through a deputation of the Society. 

On that occasion I offered my congratulations to the Motion Picture 
Society of India on their sending a successful deputation and also request- 
ed the energetic secretary of the said Society to arrange to send another 
strong deputation in the near future to the Government of India requesting 
them to give effect to the recommendations of the Indian Cinematograph 
Enquiry Committee and those of the Indian Fiscal Commission so far as 
the raw materials are concerned as far as possible. 

Thereafter a second deputation formed by representatives of film-pro- 
ducers from almost all the important provinces of India with the solitary 

* Vide Adrono* dated Deer. SS, I9S2 and Liberty (now detunot) dated Deer. 26, 1932. 
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exception of Madras under the auspices of the Motion Picture Society of 
India afifain waited on the Commerce and Finance Members of the Govern- 
ment of India on ihe I3ih February, 1933, and issued a press statement 
in the course of which they said that they had great response from the 
members of the Central Legislature to their representations to them 
regarding the removal of the import duty on raw cinema films as weli 
as other difficulties confronting the Indian film industry. 

Moreover, several other members of the Assembly promised (hem to 
give solid support for any measure that would tend to the progress of the 
Indian film industry and give a fillip to the Indian enterprise, especially in 
view of the present trade depression of the country. 

Accordingly on the Ibt March, 1933, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved a 
resolution in the Assembly asking for the removal of import duty on raw 
films, as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Enquiry Committee 
in order to give encouragement to the Indian film industry, which is still in 
Its infancy. Tracing the development of the film industry in India he 
pointed out its usefulness and educative value. It was the duty of Govern- 
ment not only to encourage but also to give substantial material support to 
the industry. But Sir Frank Noyce, Member for Industries, on behalf of 
the Govei'iimont admitted that the cinema industry had come to stay in 
India and had great educative potentialities, and Government were anxious 
that the industry should play a worthy part in India ; yet he stated that 
ill view of the financial implication he could not accept the resolution as it 
stood but he would go into the question carefully with the Finance Member 
and the Central Board of Revenue and do all that is possible to see that the 
industry flourished. 

But since the Commerce Member’s assurance to the deputationists and 
of Sir Frank Noyce’s statement on the floor of the Legisla'ive Assembly 
much water had flown through the river Ganges and when nothing in a 
tangible form was done in this direction the Motion Picture Society of India 
which had been working for several years to safeguard the interests of 
the motion picture industry in this country of ours in every manner pos- 
sible, once again (for the third time) waited on the Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, 
the Finance Member, during his stay at Bombay early in November, 1934, 
and pointed out the handicaps and difficulties the industry was encounter- 
ing and thus made it abundantly clear that the case of this Indian industry 
was very very strong. The deputationists pleaded for reduction of duty, 
restoiation of the old classification and for relief to the industry to which 
Sir James assured his support. 

Let us hope that this time the Government of India will do something 
really effective for the development and expansion of this growing national 
industry by reducing substantially the import duty on raw cinema films, 
the principal factors in the film industry of India, as well as by all other 
possible measures that will contribute materially to the growth of the in- 
dustry without any further delay. 



Method 



By Prof. S. M. Mubarak Hasan, 

Mainpura. 

®®i^^RDER is Heaven’s first law,” and nature which is always prompt 
and methodical teaches us many a lesson applicable to our daily 
life. In agriculture the order of the seasons must be observed ; summer and 
winter, spring and autumn, each brings its own round of work which must be 
done in due season, and in its regular way. Harvest follows seed time, 
but we reap as we sow, the omission of any one step in the routine that 
Nature demands bringing its penalty of disappointment and failure. So it 
is also in commercial life : method is everything that is essential to com- 
plete success. If wo examine the causes of failure in business we invariably 
find that want of method is the real cause. The lack of methodical 
arrangement may not be characteristic of the business as a whole yet as 
the chain is no stronger than its weakest link a single weakness in some 
particular direction, may bring the whole structure of a business to the 
ground. 

What makes a good business man is surely method and that above all 
other things. If we look around us, and note the character of the men who 
have built up great businesses from small beginnings, we generally find 
that they are men who possess the gift of a methodical arranging and well- 
balanced mind ; men who insist on having things regulated, systematised 
and classified according to proper rules. The men who have come to the 
front are invariably those who have paid most attention to method. It is, 
indeed, amazing how some busy men of affairs transact their daily business 
without haste or friction, but when we come to examine closely their me- 
thods we find that this ease and facility of execution is the result of a well- 
organised system. They are, as a rule, men of poise and tranquillity of 
mind, firm in decision, and quick inaction, and possessed self-confidence 
and self-reliance. They have the details of their business carefully 
planned, if not exactly at their fingers’ ends, so that they have the 
immediate grip of things, and waste no lime in searching for facts nor in 
traversing wrong avenues of thought. 

Contrast such men with others who have either hopelessly failed or are 
dragging through a miserable career, only just making the two ends meet. 
Too often we find that such men have frittered away a whole life time in 
needless and unproductive operations. They devote their lives to unessen- 
tial things making the mistake of trying to do too many kinds of things, and 
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taking up duties of a trivial nature which might properly be performed by 
subordinates. They wonder why they have never achieved anything 
worth while but they fail to see that this is due to want of method, a lack of 
ability to organise and apportion duties, and their failure to make their 
time yield something useful and progressive. 

Where there is no method there is no aim and therefore no progress. 
Method is, indeed, positive and progressive movement, while disorder is 
retardation. Success is more quickly attained where method prepares the 
way, because it saves time and ensures that no effort is wasted. 

It has been well said that genius in the commercial world is a clear 
■conception of what is to be done, and a correct adaptation of means to an 
•end. There is an ever-increasing need in business for men who have learn- 
'Cd to do work in the bast way, and with the least amount of direction — men 
who have so organised their thinking that they can take any business matter 
and arrive at a correct decision in it or to work out for it a logical plan. It 
is only by a methodical analysis of facts that we can obtain the clearness 
and definiteness necessary to sound judgment. This faculty of working 
systematically is largely a matter of education and early training. There 
must be method in study, in reading, in observing and in thinking. Before 
a mail can succeed in scholarship, in business, or in anything else, his 
thoughts must be properly organised to enable him to think on systematic 
lines and to arrange his facts in a methodical way. 

There is method, too, in applying that which we know. If we would 
reason clearly and argue well we must proceed logically, and logic is me- 
thod in argument. It is obvious that a mind trained to close and acute 
reasoning will have a decided advantage in business over an untrained 
mind. 

Of course, it requires effort to be exact and methodical. The mind is 
a machine that must be brought into subjection before it can work pro- 
perly. There must be method combined with perseverance and a determi- 
nation to overcome such habits as lead to looseness and inaccuracy. 

The harmonious working of the great machinery of civilization un- 
doubtedly depends upon method, and just as great discoveries are the 
result of the exact measurements and classified research, so are great busi- 
nesses made and successfully carried on by careful thought and method. 



Sriman Dharmaranjan Pandit Pisupati 
Venkataraya Sarma Garu 

Zemindar of Jammavaram Etc., Eetatea, Ongole. 


By a Friknd. 

D harmaranjan Pandit Pisupatl venkataraya Sarma comes of the 
renowned Pisupati family of Karavadi, a village near Ongole. It 
was during the time of the late Mr. China Venkatarayudu that the family 
acquired its present wealth and influence by virtue of its simplicity and 
indefatigable exertion. He was known for his plain living and high think* 
ing which won for him wide popularity among the people of the district. 
He founded many institutions of a religious character in his village which 
attracted visitors from far and near. 

It was during the days of his good and virtuous son, late Mr. Ban gam 
Bhotlu that the reputation and influence of this illustrious family were 
greatly increased. His manner of life was simple and winning and he treated 
men of learning and piety with special honour. His heart was so full of the 
milk of human kindness that he never disappointed any who approached 
him for his hospitality and generosity. For his charity he was known far 
and wide as a Data Kama. 

The next person of importance in this family was the late lamented 
Mr. Venkatarangaiah who greatly extended his ancestral property by bring- 
ing a number of villages under his possession which added considerably to 
the status of the family. 

As the zemindar of Jammavaram and other estates in the Nellore 
District he wielded much influence particularly among the agricultural 
classes and became one of the foremost landholders of the district He 
maintained in no small measure the traditional virtue of philanthropy 
which characterises the family by founding religious and other benevolent 
institutions. 

As hereditary Dharma-karta oi the Karavadi temples he effected many 
improvements in them and endowed them richly so that all ptijaa and 
utehavame might be celebrated on a grander and more efficient scale than 
ever before, year after year. He instituted two Pathasalas on a permanent 
basis one for Vedadhyayana and the other for the dissemination of Sans- 
krit learning. He started the proprietory Pisupati Venkatarangaiah’s 
middle school at Ongole, which stands today as the monument of his valu- 
able services rendered for the cause of Secondary education in the District, 
7 
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which won for him high appreciation from the then Viceroy which runs 
thus : 

"By command of Hia Excellency the Viceroy and GoTemor-General In Council, 
this certificate is presented in the name of his most gracious Majesty, King 
Edward VII, Emperor of India, to M.R.Ry. Pisupati VenkPtarangaiah of 
Karavadi, Neliore Dt., in recognition of his services in promoting the spread 
of education”. 

Madras, 8. SWISS, 

iBt Jan. 1903. Chief Secretary to the 

Govt, of MADRAS. 

He contributed considerably to the success of the Local Self-Govern* 
ment in the District by serving the Local Boards in various capacities for 
over thirty years. He was one of the distinguished members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Ongole cattle show, an institution of world renown, 
having been himself a recipient of many valuable rewards as a loving 
breeder of catHe. He died in 1922 leaving behind Kim imperishable memo- 
ries of good-will to his people and high sense of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. 

Dharmaranjan Pandit Venkataraya Sarma, a worthy son of a worthy 
father, the second of the three sons, was born on 25-5-1892. Put to school at 
at an early age of five, he soon acquired a fair knowledge of his mother 
tongue and took delight in studying the Puranas. In the Ongole High school 
he distinguished himself as a keen sportsman in general and sturdy foot- 
baller in particular and proved himself as a boy of fine taste, robust com- 
mon sense and fiery enthusiasm. As one of the most promising and forward 
youths of his batch with a special aptitude for mathematics, he matriculated 
there. Ho was then sent to the Pachayyappa’s College, Madras, where he 
passed Intermediate Examination in Arts in the year 1920. Owing to the 
sad demise of his father, the onerous duties of managing the estate de- 
volved on him as the successor to the proprietory rights of the estates. 
This proved a serious handicap in the prosecution of his further studies in 
College. But his yearnings for intellectual pursuits find expression in his 
constant reading of books on diverse subjects of which religion and philoso- 
phy are his favourite fields of research. His deep knowledge in the domain 
of Indian metaphysics have so moulded his outlook on life that he is 
opposed to all innovations sought to be introduced into the social and 
religious life of his community by the so-called enthusiastic reformers of 
the present day under the baneful influence of western culture. Though 
conservative and uncompromising in his convictions as well as expressions, 
he is most catholic in spirit 

lie would only insist upon strict disciplined life and an exact 
co-ordination between one's own views and actual conduct Thus 
he is a practical idealist among Sanatanists. He wrote a philosophi- 
cal thesis on “God and Cosmos", on the merit of which the Bharat Dharma- 
Mahamandal of Benares conferred upon him the distinguished title of 
Dharmaranjan Pandit which forms the quintessence of his conduct His 
appeal to the public against the Temple-entry bill introduced and lost in 
the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, is an indication of his righteous indigna- 
tion at the unholy and devastating inroads upon the ancient culture and 
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traditional beliefs of the Hindu sooietf which he prefers to keep intact^ 
because he fully and sincerely believes that the Hindu Dharma has sur* 
vived so many storms from times immemorial, only because of its inherent 
strength which is the outcome of its all-inclusive Dharmic laws governing 
the religious, sociai, economic and political life of a Hindu. 

Though aristocratic by birth and of an orthodox bent of mind by 
training, curiously enough, his activities are characterised by simplicity and 
true spirit of service. He was the president of the first class Bench Court, 
Ongole for about eight years in which capacity he displayed admirably the 
qualities of a just and impartial judge. He has been a member of the- 
Ongole Municipal Council for the last three years in the capacity of which 
he has striven his utmost to purge the machinery of its lethargic and 
corrupt elements and he is responsible is no small measure for the recent 
change in the administration of the municipal affairs under a commissioner. 
He was the President of the Ongole Taluk Board at a time when its finan- 
cial condition was unsound and tottering due to the various evils which 
sapped the whole structure of the Taluk Boards and which ultimately, and 
rightly too, led to tlie abolition of the Taluk Boards and it must be said to 
the credit of Pandit Sarma that he spared no pains to set matters right by 
introducing sweeping changes in the administration of the Taluk, financial 
and otherwise, and restoring it to health and vigour. His term of office, 
though short, was crowded with events of supreme importance to the Taluk 
which testify to his true sense of duty, perseverance, strictness and single- 
ness of purpose. He has been a member of the District Board, Guntur, in 
which capacity it has been his earnest endeavour to advance the interests 
of the Ongole Taluk which was woefully neglected in the past 

He is the life President of the Guntur Mandala Veda Pravardhaka 
Vidvat Parishat Sabha. He is a samrakshak of Sree Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares, a life Member of All-India Varnasrama Swarajya Sangh, 
Benares, and a member of the Landholders' Association, Madras, besides 
being the hereditary Dharmakarta of the Karavadi temples. 

He is a great patron of learning. No Pandit or Sastry well-versed 'in 
Vedic lore has ever failed to receive his hearty and careful greetings and 
his munificent gifts. He got an edition of ‘Garga Bhagavatam’ compiled 
and published at his own expense to popularise Puranic study and Telugu 
versification. 

His life-long connection with the P. V. R. H. M. School, Ongole, found- 
ed by his venerable father, is a sufficient proof of his earnestness in conti- 
nuing the good and beneficient activities of his father. 

It was during the troublous days of non co-operation, when the boy- 
cott of schools and colleges was preached vehemently from every house-top 
and picketting was actually carried on in all its vigour that Pandit Sarma 
bad to take over the charge of the institution. The strength of the school 
actually fell considerably due to the baneful influence of the picketters. 
As a clever and undaunted helmsman he steered the ship of the school very 
ably through the ruffled and stormy waters until the coast was clear and 
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Bhip reached the port of stability and prosperity ere long. The institution; 
has by degrees retrieved its past and glory and reoovered its lost strength 
and now it may be said that the institution is one of the most flourishing 
ones in the Presidency. He, as a dutiful son, endowed the school with a 
fine and commodious and well-planned building at a heavy cost, furnishing 
It at the same time with a rich laboratory, decent library and costly furnU 
lure and other accessories. The total amount expended so far upon the 
institution by this most philanthropic and humanitarian family, has come 
to about Rs. 60,000, besides a considerable sum of about Rs. 20.000 spent on 
the other charitable institutions maintained by Pandit Sarma. He advances 
the cause of education in general and secondary education in particular by 
taking keen interest and active part in the meetings of the District Edu- 
cational Council, Guntur, and Secondary Education Board of each of which 
he is a member. He personally attends to the requirements from day to 
day of the Veda and Sastra Pathasala started by his father and runs the 
same on most efficient lines. 

It is not out of place here to mention in brief the views of Pandit 
Sarma on the movement of non co-operation started by Mahatma Gandhi. 
He is of the firm conviction that the movement is subversive of all the time- 
honoured traditions and beliefs and the cultural acquisitions of the Hindus, 
ss it is most unnatural, impracticable and unhistorical. He believes that it 
18 not only unconstitutional but also anti-social and anti-religious, aiming, 
as It dues, at something impossible and super-human. This explains his 
attitude towards the movement and civil disobedience as its political 
weapon as set forth in his reply to the European Association, Madras in 
connection with his recent candidature for election to the Council of State. 

"Civil disobedience as a political weapon is quite undesirable and 
should have no place in political propaganda. It proved to be a thorough 
failure in practice. The promulgator of this movement in his burning 
enthusiasm and ardent passion for the political emancipation of his mother- 
land, India, has lost all his forethought and thus embarked on this move- 
ment which ran adrift. It does not speak of the statesmanship of any true 
son of India to believe that when once the masses are set in motion they 
will abide by the biddings of their leader. The setting up of the masses in 
motion is something like allowing a big roller to fall down a hill. The Con- 
gress has appointed Mahatma Gandhi as its leader in the political cam- 
paign. He thought that he could very easily bring the masses round to his 
views but it proved otherwise. It was too much for him to expect that 
every one would be non-violent to the very extreme. It is not so in the 
very nature of things. 

I am one of those who believe that civil disobedience has done greater 
harm to the political advancement of my mother-land than to any other 
cause worthy of name. Civil disobedience has landed us in Terrorism, the 
worst enemy of any civilised form of Government. I am one of those who 
believe that the political emancipation of my motherland entirely lies in 
constitutional agitation and mutual goodwill between the governors and 
the governed.” 

Young, robust, stalwart in stature and of a fair complexion Mr. Sarma 
is gifted with a rare combination of wealth and power with a gentleness of 
spirit and mercifulness. He has an imposing and attractive personality 
with many noble qualities of head and heart. He is a man of astounding 
intution. He is blessed with two sons and four daughters and three 
grandchildren. He leads a life quite unaffected by the trammels of this 
world and resigns himself entirely into the hands of Providence in whom 
he has unbounded faith. 

May God grant him long life and prosperity so that he may be of 
fruitful service not only to the people of this District as he has been so far 
but also to the country at large extending his vision and widening, his 
fields of activity. 



Disabilities of Zemindars Under Reforms 

Mabarajadhiraja of Darbhanga’s Speech in the Council of State 


I welcome' this opportunity of once again expressing my opinion on the 
report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, whose recommendations 
have been embodied in the Government of India Bill, now before the 
British Parliament. I am aware that the only purpose of initiating debates 
on this question in the legislatures of this country is to know what 
India thinks about it, and I intervene in it mainly to indicate how the 
Landholders, particularly of Bihar and Bengal, feel in the matter. 

It cannot be gainsaid that no section of the Indian people is satisfied 
and why ? I clearly see the word “Distrust" writ large on the proposed 
constitution for India. Distrust between the rulers and the ruled, distrust 
between different communities, distrust between various classes and 
interests influencing the social and economic life of this country, 
caused by a predominating sense of self-interest, is responsible for the 
production which is before us fur consideration. We fought with 
one another for safeguarding the rights and interests of our respective 
groups, and now when we see the complete picture of what we have been 
able to biing about we note that there is a genuine and universal feeling 
that the remedy proscribed for our constitutional desease is worse than 
the desease itself. 

Attempts have no doubt been made to compose our internal dis- 
sensions, but unfortunately we have miserably failed so far. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, we cannot expect that our aspirations will be fulfilled and 
our common goal will be reached if instead of wasting our time and energy 
in following the negative policy of rejecting the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, we utilise them for formulating another with the common consent 
of every section of the people of this country, no power on earth will be 
able to resist our united demand. 

Like others, the landholders too have their apprehensions about the 
suitability of the proposed constitution to their needs. I need hardly say 
that the class has always stood for peace and ordered Government. For 
this reason the3’ are not infrequently being threatened with annihilation 
by the revolutionaries. That is of course, not going to divert them from 
the path which they believe to be right. But they cannot help feeling 
that in the new constitution their position will bo weak and ineffective 
and it will be extremely difficult for them to exert their influence in the 
manner and to the extent they have been hitherto exerting. 

8 
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Our demands were very ably placed before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee by my esteemed.friend the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Bur« 
dwan and other representatives of the landlord and we are (trateful 
to them for all that they did to protect our interest in the altered 
circumstances of the country. 

But we note with regret that they have been only partially and in- 
adequately met and we have not got the protection we need for our 
existence. The part which the Landholders have played in the past in 
bringing about the moral and material progress of the country is too 
well-known to need any re-capitulation. But the general tendency of 
late has been to disparage their utility and weaken their position. They 
are in a fix. They want to continue to play their part for the all-round 
progress of their country, but they find that situated as they are, they 
ran not do so. If their position would have been strengthened as they 
had wanted, they would have surely exercised tremendous influence in 
the legislatures of the country which is being democratised. That would 
have been a safeguard, and a very effective safeguard, against any hasty 
or ili-conceived action of the democratic legislatures. That would have 
obviated the necessity for the use of many of the autocratic powers which 
the Governors and Governor-General are going to get under the new 
constitution and opportunities would thus have been given for the display 
of the utility of the traditional traits of this important class. 

“The next criticism that I have to offer is in connection with the 
proposed Upper House I am glad to know that it is proposed to make 
these Upper Houses, or rather their lives, permanent so far as it may be 
possible for human hands to make them. But T miss in the formation of 
these Upper Houses the stabilising element of the representatives of 
the Baronial houses of Agra and Oudh or Bihar or the great Zemindars 
of Bengal. 

So far as the Federal legislatures are concerned we notice that the 
Federal Assembly will be elected by the Provincial Assemblies. The 
special representatives of the landlords will be only 7 in a house of 375 
members. If their number in the Provincial Assemblies, is mearge, as is 
apprehended, they can not increase that figure by capturing the general 
seats. Similarly, in the Federal Council of State much will depend upon 
their number in the Provincial Legislative Councils and I have just 
explained to the House my fears about the same. 

Thus situated, the landholders have a feeling of desperation about 
security in the future constitution of India. We now look to the British 
Parliament for giving due consideration to our moderate demands. When 
safeguards have been provided for so many different things, we claim 
that they may be extended to our case too. We cannot at present com- 
prehend how the democracy guided and controlled by autocracy will 
work and how best we can safeguard our position and promote peace and 
prosperity of the country in that altered condition. Democracy we can 
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understand. Autocracy, too. we can understand. But we have yet to see 
what effect the mixing up of the two will produce. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee has deliberately violated the 
assurance of religious neutrality given by Her late Majesty, Queen 
Victoria of revered memory to her sudjects in India. Uptill now we had 
the safeguard in the constitution that matters affecting religion or reli* 
gious rites and usages required previous sanction of the Governor or 
Governor-General for being brought before the legislature. The safe- 
guard was considered to be essential even by the Provincial sub-committee 
of the Indian Round Table Conference of which I had the honour to be 
a member. But that safeguard is going to be taken away. 

The grounds given by Joint Parliamentary Committee for the same 
are. to my mind, frivolous. It has alarmed orthodox Hindus beyond 
measure. Perhaps the Committee was led away by the hue and cry 
raised by the handful of social reformers, and did not appreciate the feel- 
ing of the vast bulk of people whose life is indissolubly mixed up with 
religious usages and practices. They have overlooked the fact that 
these sanatanists, who take the sovereign to be an incarnation of God 
on earth, have ever been devoted and loyal mainly on account of the fact 
that they believe that Sovereign alone can protect their religion which is 
everything to them. That belief was strengthened by the declaration ot 
the Great Queen. 

The Committee has shaken that belief and has paved the way for 
sharing their loyalty. I view it with grave apprehensions and I consider 
it to bo my duty to warn the Government against taking the matter lightly. 
It is full of dangers. India is still essentially a land of religion. Religious, 
sentiment, as we know, was at the bottom of the Great Indian Mutiny. Reli- 
gious sentiment plays a great part in the Hindu Muslim strife. Religious 
sentiment goads the martial Sikhs to action. They should not think by 
the agitations for social reforms that the religious minded people are too 
few to be taken any account of. They should not minimise the strength, 
of orthodox feeling. 

I am one of those, who feel that a heterogenous house consist! ng~ 
of people following different social practices is not the proper authority tO’ 
make changes in any of them. Social reform must be effected from within 
by the Society concerned. It is idle to think of social reform by legislation,, 
because unless backed by the popular will, such legislations are honoured 
in their breach than in adherence. 



Indian States throw a Bombshell 
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By K. 8. 

I NDIAN Princes and representatives of States numbering a hundred 
met behind closed doors at the Taj Mahal Hotel on the 25th February in 
a Conference to discuss the provisions of the Government of India Bill. 
The Conference, so far as the report goes, bids fair to go down as a historic 
session for the members of the Princely Order assembled at the Hotel 
raised ohjeetions of a grave, fundamental, and final nature against some of 
the most important provisions of the India Bill. They declared that “in 
many respects, the Bill and Instruments of Accession depart from the Agree- 
ments arrived at during the meetings of representatives of States with 
members nf His Majesty’s Government" and that “the Bill and Instruments 
of Accession do not secure those vital interests and fundamental requisites 
of States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis. They have, 
in effect, objected to all the moot points in the Bill vis-a-vis the States, 
namely, the mode and form of accession, the authority of the Federal Go- 
vernment with reference to the States, Governor-General’s powers with 
regard to the ITedorating States, and immunities and privileges of Princes 
in regard to the provisions of federal finance and statutory railway author- 
ity. 

Detailed leports are lacking but it is obvious from the reports that are 
available that the whole scheme of constitutional reforms which has so assi- 
duously been built up stands to be jettisoned on account of Princely oppo- 
sition. Even Sir Samuel Hoare has been perturbed over this declaration 
of faith for ho is reported to have declared in the House of Commons that 
“If by mischance in drafting the Bill, we failed to carry out those under- 
tiikings. I will see they are carried out and the position made clear beyond 
any shadow of doubt” The undertakings refer to the agreements arrived 
at the Round Table Conferences. The whole situation is governed by the 
fact that Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibility must go toge- 
ther, that Central Responsibility and Federation are inseparable ideas, that 
Federation must have as its integral part the Indian States as constituent 
elements, in the absence of which there will be no Federation, and the 
whole scheme will collapse. 

At a time that the Government of India Bill is actually under discus- 
sions, this bombshell by the Princes seems to have shattered everybody’s 
nerves. That there is danger ahead is proved by the fact that even Sir 
Samuel Hoare, steady as he is, had to assure the Parliament gloomily that 
“if at any time differences between Government and Princes appear irre- 
concilable, I will immediately inform the House and undertake that we will 
reconsider the whole position. 

Rapid developments are anticipated, the Princes obviously holding 
the whip in hand. 




Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari : Maker of 
Modern Hyderabad 


By a Hyderabadi. 

I N the course of an eloquent speech at the Young Men’s Improvement 
Society, Hyderabad, Dewan Bahadur S, Aravamuda Iyengar, B A., 
B. L., M. B. E., President of the Society paid a glowing tribute to Sir 
Akbar’s services to the State thus : — “We revere Sir Akbar Hydari not so 
much because he holds the purse strings of the premier State of Hydera- 
bad, not so much because ho is a distinguished citizen, but because he 
is a gentleinun and has always been ready to support activities which 
have tended to the progress of the State. If Hyderabad to-day is what 
it is, the credit is due in no small a measure to the silent work rendered 
by our Chairman. I believe I will not be misunderstood to be making 
a political speech when I say that the work done by the Hyderabad Dele- 
gation in the Round Table Conference is of immense use and profit to 
us not only for to-day but for all time to come. Pardon me when I say 
that but for his consistent advice and standing, the fact of the Central 
Responsibility in the J. P. C. Report would be nowhere. It has been a 
great gain not only for us in the Indian States but also for those in 
British India No cause promoting the well-being of the State has failed 
to receive Sir Akbar Hydari’s active support and sympathy.” This is no 
more than a fitting compliment to one who is in truth the maker of mo- 
dern Hyderabad and the pillar of its administration. Though his brilliant 
career began in British India, it was Hyderabad which gave him the 
fullest scope for the exercise of his wonderful qualities of head and heart 
and it should bo rightly admitted that Sir Hydari has been giving the 
best in him to the all-round progress of the State. From an Accountant- 
General whose services were borrowed from the British Government of 
India, Sir Akbar Hydari has risen, by sheer dint of labour, prudence 
and statesmanship to the most influential position in the largest Indian 
State and His Exalted Highness the Nizam has not been slow in recogni- 
sing his exceptional merits. He is the first Indian to hold the portfolio 
of finance and his able management of the finances of the state, amount- 
ing to an annual income of about eight crores of rupees, is well-known 
to all. 

Mahomad Akbar Nazarally Hydari was born in Bombay on the 8th 
November 1869. At the age of 14 he passed his matriculation and when 
he was only 17 he took his B. A. degree with University honours. In 
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the college he came under the influence of his professors who treated 
him with parental love and solicitude. Mr. Hydari began his official 
career in February 1888 in his 18th year. He appeared for the competi- 
tive examination for the enrolled list of the Indian Finance Department 
and passed with great credit and distinction and he was then posted suc- 
cessively to Nagpur, Lahore and other centres. In the year 1905 the 
Hyderabad State requisitioned his services as Accountant-General and 
two years later he was appointed Finance Secretary. The creation of a 
Famine reserve, the appointment of an educational advisor to survey the 
present position and future programme of public instruction, the develop- 
ment of Mahbubia Girls’ School on special lines, the institution of the 
Hyderabad Civil Service Examination and the recommendation to secure 
Sir M. Visveswarayya to draw up a scheme of flood protection, drainage 
and city improvement works, are some of the good things for which he 
was mainly responsible. Of his work as Finance Secretary, the then 
Finance Member in his farewel Ibudget note referred thus : — “It remains 
to mention briefly what results the Finance Department have to show 
for their past year’s work in which Mr. A. Hydari of the Indian Finance 
Department has taken a prominent and effective part for the past five 
years as Accountant-General and then as Finance Secretary. The ex- 
penditure has certainly been brought under more effective control so far 
as local conditions permit and the Finance Department is now generally 
allowed its say in such matters of administration as obviou.sly concern it’’. 

In the year 1911 Mr. Hydari was appointed as Secretary to Govern- 
ment, .ludicial. Police and General Departments and his administration 
was marked by solid work of a constructive nature. In the educational 
field the achievement of the Osmania University owes its origin to his 
statesmanship and constructive genius. Ho boldly transgressed the cus- 
tomary bounds of Indian education by making the vernacular the medium 
of higher education. His Highness the Aga Khan once called this as 
‘novel experiment' and to those who have watched the progress of this 
University it will appear that this novel experiment has now been going 
on with increasing success. The imparting of education through the 
medium of an Indian vernacular rather than through a time-honoured 
foreign language makes the Osmania University unique among sister 
tiniversities in India. Distinguished leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who have had opportunities to acquaint themselves at first-hand with its 
ideals and achievements have paid unstinted admiration to the Osmania 
University. 

In February 1920, Mr. Hydari went back to the British service as 
Accountant-General, Bombay. In 1921 *his services were again requisi- 
tioned by His Exalted Highness the Nizam and he took over from Mr, 
Glancy, I. C. S , who was reverted back to the British service, the finance 
portfolio with a seat in the Executive Council. His efficient financial 
control has brought in its train commercial, industrial and educational 
progress to the Hyderabad State on an extensive scale. The financial 
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policy which Sir Akbar has steadily pursued for nearly a decade has 
enabled the state not only to face the present economic depression with- 
out anxiety, but also to contemplate the possibly even more alarming 
future without panic ; the financial stability of Hyderabad is, indeed an 
object-lesson to students of public finance. Sir Akbar’s policy may be 
described as the departmentalisation of the finances, long familiar to 
students of public finance and to quote his own words : “The new policy 
has, however, been justified by the experience of the last nine years. 
The Finance Department, by the system of triennial contracts with spend- 
ing departments has been enabled to take long views in the matter of 
state expenditure. On the basis of past experience the Finance Depart- 
ment has, at the beginning of each triennial period, been enabled to make 
a forecast of revenues normally likely to accrue during the forthcoming 
trieniiium. With this as a guide and in consultation with the other de- 
partments of Government, it has fixed the normal budget for departments 
for each year of the triennial period. Under the system of departmen- 
talisation in force, the various departments of Government have no reason 
to rush through expenditure before the close of the year to prevent a 
grant lapsing. They are assured that whatever is not spent will be 
carried forward for next year of the contractual period. This makes for 
a well-thought programme of care and economy in the expenditure of the 
spending departments ; it prevents that rush of expenditure often hurried 
and ill-considered at the end of a financial year which is a not infrequent 
occurrence in places where the system of grants lapsing at the close of 
the budgetary year prevails”. This is in brief the departmentalisation of the 
finances which Sir Akbar boldly introduced and has demonstrated to be 
remarkably successful. Due to his statesmanship and constructive genius 
Hyderabad state is happily in a position to spend a good deal on all 
schemes calculated to promote the prosperity of its subjects without re- 
sorting to reduction of administrative staff and retrenchment of public 
expenditure. At the dinner given by the Hyderabad Delegation to meet 
Sir Samuel Hoaro and Lady Hoare, Sir Samuel Hoare referred in highly 
appreciative terms to the solid work of Sir Akbar Hydari as Finance 
Member of the premier Indian State. He said that at a time when the 
whole world was losing money he gathered from his speech that he (Sir 
Akbar) had succeeded in money making. In these circumstances he was 
not surprised that the great State of Hyderabad should be in a prosper- 
ous condition and that its finances should compare favourably with the 
finances of any of the other great countries of the world. 

Sir Akbar’s part at the Round Table Conferences is so well-known 
that 1 do not propose to recapitulate his work. He played a prominent 
role at the R. T. C. and his advice on all crucial problems was always 
sought by other leaders of public opinion. He made it quite clear that in 
the frame of federation Hyderabad should retain all the emblems of so- 
vereignty which it at present enjoys, for example her own postage and 
her own currency. Lord Lamington, presiding over the function 
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organised by the East India Association at Grosvenor House to accord a 
reception to the Hyderabad Delegation and other members of the R. T. C. 
paid a warm tribute to Sir Akbar Hydari and said that those of them who 
had studied the development of modern Hyderabad would join with him 
in whole-hearted approbation of the sound finance, skilful administration, 
the enlightened progress which had characterised Sir Akbar’s work. 

What is the secret of his success both as an official and a public man ? 
Sir Akbar Hydari, though a Moslem by birth, is a cosmopolitan by tem- 
perament and the whole of Hyderabad follow him with an affection and 
reverence due to his splendid services, his age and wisdom and his 
fatherly interest in, and concern for, the welfare of his countrymen, irres- 
pective of caste, colour or creed. The secret of his success lies in the 
fact tiuit he has no particular leanings towards any community and has 
endeared himself lo the public by his passionate love and desire to pro- 
mote their welfare. In an essay which he wrote some twenty-five years ago 
he said I can conceive of no noble work to which an Indian can con- 
secrate himself than that of cementing the hearts of the diverse races and 
nationalities of our vast continent into a solid and united whole^ bound 
by a union that is not merely a superficial one or that merely enables the 
Hindu and the Mussalman, the Parsi and ths Christian, to regard each 
other on snfference or even with a species of benevolent neutrality but a 
living and active union, whereby they come to look upon each other as 
brothers working for the cultivation and progress of their common heri- 
tage.” To-day Sir Akbar stands as an embodiment of Hindu-Muslim 
unity and his presence in the State is responsible for the happiness and 
prosperity of all classes. 

Sir Akbar Hydari enjoys in a preeminent degree the regard and 
and esteem of both the British Government and the public. His patrio- 
tism and intellectual gifts are of a high order. He is a gentleman of 
marked suavitv of manners and of catholic sympathies. Throughout the 
Nizam’s Dominions he is recognised by all as a towering personality and 
a power and influence for good. 

His wife, lady Hydari, is a highly cultured lady, who though not a 
product of western education, is well posted in public affairs. She is a 
progressivist in thought, speech and action, vitally interested in the pro- 
gress of the State. She is a devoted wife, mother and a careful housewife. 



INDIAN INDIA 




CHAMBER OP PRINCES 

At the close of its recent session at Delhi, the Chamber of Princes 
passed a resolution reaffirming the previous decision of the States as ex- 
pressed through it about their readiness to accede to an all-India Federa- 
tion provided that the essential conditions and guarantees pressed for by 
them were incorporated in the constitution. It has. however, reserved the 
final expression of its opinion on the question after knowing and examining 
the exact provisions of the Parliamentary Bill relating to constitutional 
reforms and the contents of the proposed treaty of accession and of the 
instrument of instructions to the Viceroy. It has also stressed the need of 
prior settlement of pending claims of individual States. 

• * « * * 

In the numerous speeches that were made in the session, the Princes 
made it perfectly clear that while they were decidedly for a federation, they 
were not for a federation in which British India did not welcome them. 
"While we are willing to enter into the Federation” said the Chancellor, “wo 
are equally prepared to stand out of the Federal Scheme if British India 
is not willing to have it.” The Princes want that Federation should not 
mean loss of integrity of the States. The Viceroy in his address to the 
Chamber told them that they were free to federate or no and that no effort 
would be spared to protect the integrity of the States. 

Speaking of the hostile comments that are being made by some Indian 
politicians on the attitude taken by the Princes on the proposals of consti- 
tutional reforms. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner said at the last 
session of the Chamber of Princes: 

“It really puzzles me to see the various aoousations hurled against us in regard to the consti- 
tutional proposals under review. Before the Princes went to the Round Table Conference, a certain 
section of the politicians and Press in British India freely stated that the Princes would combine 
with the British Government and the bureaucracy in denying to British India its Just dues — a 
prophecy which the Princes and Ministers comprising the States delegation happily proved to be 
incorrect*’. 

to 
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One of the considerations which prompted the Princes at the First 
Round Table Conference in response to the inyitation of British India, as 
conveyed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to express their willinfirness to consi- 
der entering a federal scheme, was stated by His Highness to bo, the 
Prinoos’ “natural desire in every reasonable manner to assist India in at- 
taining Dominion Status as a co-equal and honoured member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and to help our brethren in British India to rise 
to their full stature under the aegis of the Crown, just as we of the States 
are desirous of ensuring the fullest freedom in our affairs and of retaining 
our sovereignty and autonomy”. 

Referring to the allegations that bribes on the one hand and threats 
and intimidations on the other, had been held out by the British Govern- 
ment in England and in India to coax, cajole or coerce the Indian Princes 
to enter Federation, His Highness remarked ; 

“They are indeed as sorry a oompliment to the Ruling Prinoes of India, as they are unfair 
and unjust to His Excellency the Viceroy and Uis Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India. And such wild statements and charges can only result in completely exposing their authors, 
the lameness of their cause, and the methods and tactics adopted by them.” 

HYDERABAD 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam has granted Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Finance and Railway Member, Nizam’s Government, further three years’ 
extension of his term of office which will expire in April next “The weighty 
matters whose completion was entrusted to Sir Akbar Hydari” says the 
Nizam in a Firman, “have not yet been settled satisfactorily.” Therefore, 
'the ruler and the state will be in great need of his services and ability, par- 
ticularly as he is one who is in the true sense a well-wisher of both and has 
given proof thereof on more occasions than one.’ 

* * « * * 

At a meeting of the newly formed Nizam’s Subjects’ League Sir 
Nizamat Jung Bahadur, President of the League, observed that the Mulki 
movement was one of self-improvement, and this would not be achieved if 
the different communities and classes who composed the subjects of H. E. H. 
the Nizam, were not united. He urged them always to bear in mind that 
their predominant aim was to promote the welfare of the State. 

Hr. Sriniwas Sharma, barrister, who also addresaed the gathering, explained that by its for- 
mation it was intended to create a oentral organisation which would cater for the common needs of 
all Uulkis, without distinction of caste and creed. 

• 

• • • • 

The Raichur Electric Power Plant, was recently inaugurated by Prince 
Muazzamjah Bahadur. It has cost the State Rs. 3i lakhs and is intended 
primarily to electrify the town and improve its water-supply. Among other 

uses that will be made of the plant is to aid the establishment and develop- 
ment of the cottage and other industries such as flour and oil mills. 
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The Hyderabad Agricultural Department organized recently a very 
successful Horticultural and Poultry Show. Deep interest was taken in it 
by the royal family. The show was opened by Prince Azam Jah Bahadur 
and the prizes were given by the Princess Duree>ShehTar. The show at- 
tracted a record number of entries and every effort was made to increase 
its instructive value. The organizers had provided explanatory charts to 
each of the exhibits so that the visitors could derive practical information. 
Then, there were lectures by the officers of the agricultural department on 
horticulture and poultry*keeping. The members of the Agricultural De- 
partment enacted a drama which dealt with a young man who took to 
agriculture, and by introducing reforms in it. made a success of it As. Mr. 
Nizamuddin Hyder, Director of Agriculture, explained, agriculturists in the- 
districts find it difficult to understand speeches and lantern lectures on 
poultry, agricultural appliance, etc., and so the department had adopted tho 
drama for carrying on rural development propaganda. 

• • • • • 

An outstanding achievement of the Hyderabad City Improvement 
Board has been the construction of a market of gigantic proportions on 
up-to-date lines in a central locality in the city. It has involved an ex- 
penditure of about five lakhs of rupees. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam performed the opening ceremony 
of the market on January 10 last and was pleased to associate it with the' 
name of Prince Muazzam Jah Bahadur, President of the City Improvement 
Board. 


BARODA 

On the 21st January last, masses of peasants went on foot to Baroda to 
pray for remission of land revenue owing to immense damage to their 
crops done by the recent cold wave. Shrimant Prince Pratapshinrao Raje 
Gaekwar, the Heir-Apparent to His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda, patiently heard them and promised to do his best. He assured 
them that he would leave the work of assessing the crops to no subordinate 
but would personally survey the damage and if it was found that there was 
was a two-anna yield of the crops, no one would charge them for three 
annas. 


MYSORE 

Speaking at the All-State citizens' meeting recently held at Bangalore 
to inaugurate the celebrations connected with His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror’s Silver Jubilee on May 6 next. Sir Mirza Ismail dwelt on the special 
significance of the occasion and said : 

It ii an oooRBion which should bring together all people, however divided they may be In 
their religiouB or political views. It is an oocasion on which the people of India should Join with 
the other people and nations forming the British Commonwealth of nations, of which the King- 
Emperor is the head, in ceiebratlng the great event and in rejoicing with them. It would be 
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ptrttanlBrly nnfortnnBte il aaj poHtloal eoiuidmtioBi were to deter enyoBelrom k w pertletpetioB 
in'e eelebration to whieb politloe Is quite uoreleied. Tbe King'Eoiperor etaudi abore plaBB aod 
polltlea. He is a aymbol of that unity— both betweao ua aod tboee Ib Britieh iBdia owiBg direet 
allfplanee to Hit Majeety and between India and tbe other natlone In tbia great eommunity— the 
confirming of which la our great hope for the future. He ia alao, to ua tar more than a aymbol— 
one who ia deeply Intereatcd in our welfare and whoae peraonal influenoe la alwaya in the direetion 
of moderation and generoaity. 1 hope that thia great opportunity of a united rqloleing and a 
fellowahlp tranaconding dlfferenoea may ererywhere provoke a reaponae worthy of the great heart 
of India, to which all narrowneaa ia an alien thing. 


# • • * 

The Imperial Gouncii of Affricultural Research in India, have sanc- 
tioned a sum of Rs. 46,000 to be spread over a period of 5 years, for research 
in fruit cultivation in the Mysore State. 

Accord ing to the scheme Mysore will have to conduct researches 
in apples and miscellaneous fruits, includinf; pine-apples. For this experi- 
mental purpose, about 45 acres have to be made available, 25 acres for 
apples and 20 acres for miscellaneous fruits. The Mysore Government 
will find the lands, the buildings and other items of a permanent nature. 
The errant'seiictioned by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
will be set apart for establishment and annual maintenance. 

The Mysore Government have decided to establish the research 
station a llcssorghatta, about 18 miles from Bangalore. The water of the 
local tank will be used for irrigation purposes. 


KASHMIR 

The Silk industry in Kashmir is facing a grave crisis. It was recently 
reported that the State Silk Factory at Srinagar which employed about 
2,000 labourers daily for reeling silk, while some 2,000 families were engaged 
in cocoon-rearing, had closed two sections thus throwing 1,000 labourers out 
of employment. The markets secured by Kashmir silk in India and Europe 
have practically closed, it being undersold by cheaper Chinese and Japanese 
silks. The Government was requested to afford protection to the industry 
by a duly passed resolution in the very first session of the State Legislative 
Assembly. 


The Slate Department of Industries has recently published an inter- 
esting bulletin dealing with the economics of Gubba rugs made in Kashmir* 
The industry is localised in the southern part of Kashmir valley and the 
manufacturing is done entirely by hand on small factory scale. Pieces of 
dyed blankets or puttoos are sewn together to form the groundwork of the 
rug and the borders of the pieces are folded down into double thickness. 
Its annual business, it is estimated, exceeds Rs. 2 lakhs. It is a cheap but 
attractive substitute for costly carpets. 
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TRAVANCORE 

Addressing the joint session of the Sri Mulam Assembly and the 
Ghitra State Council, Sir M. Habibullah, Dewan of Travancore, said that the 
Government regarded the Assembly and the Council as an integral part of 
the administration and equally responsible for the well-being of the people 
of the State. He foreshadowed the inauguration of a policy of making 
recruitment to the services which will meet the claims of all classes of the 
population for a fair representation and said that rules and regulations for 
the constitution of a Public Services Commission were being drafted. A 
revision of the scales and grades of pay on rational lines is under contem- 
plation which will remove the anomalies and hardships of the existing 
scales and grades and effect at the same time a saving of Rs. 4i lakhs in 
expenditure. Agriculture will continue to be the basic industry of the 
State but there are both need and scope for industrial development in the 
State. While the State has been doing a great deal to help and encourage 
agricultural development and enterprise, it is no less ardently devoted to 
industrial development. The State has met the present low condition of 
agricultural incomes by suspensions and remissions of land revenue in- 
cluding water rates It has also opened public works. in areas which are the 
worst sufferers from depression. 

The Dewan referred to the irrigation and marketing facilities offered 
by the Government and urged the Houses to co-operate fully with the Cen- 
tral Marketing Organisation which had been set up at Delhi. Alluding to 
rural indebtedness he said that the problem was of vast magnitude and that 
the interests involved were so important and divergent that no hasty action 
could bo justified. ‘ Nothing” said he, “that may bo done should unsettle 
that sound proposition that ‘an essential of agriculture is credit.” What- 
ever the country and whatever the tenure, the fact always remains that the 
agriculturist must borrow. And no relief measure could be said to have 
been wisely conceived which in any way affects this power of the agricul- 
turists to borrow.” The Government have been considering various pro- 
posals put forward by representative and influential bodies of non-officials. 
They have recently set up a small committee consisting of an equal number 
of officials and non-officials to carefully examine the various proposals and 
make recommendations. This Committee has already started work and it 
is hoped it will complete it before long. 

* • • • 

In view of the present ecenomic depression and lack of stability in the 
price of paddy, the Government have, as a matter of concession, sanctioned 
reduced commutation rates in several taluks in the Trivandrum and Quilon 
Divisions. 

# # * • 

It is understood that the Government of Travancore have sanctioned 
the excavation of the ancient site of Trikakara in North Travancore, which 
is noted for its ancient Vishnu temple. Inscriptions belonging to Chera 
Kings, Bhaskara Ravi Varman and Indukothi Varman in Vattelettu script 

It 
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and to the 10th and 11th century are believed to be in existence in the 
temple. 

The excavation tliat is proposed to be started is the first of its kind in 
the Stale and it is belitved will yield substantial results. 

COCHIN 

The Cochin Government have passed orders regarding the Special 
Loans Scheme sanctioned by them under which loans will be granted on 
the security of agricultural lands and to agriculturists who own buildings 
in towns fetching reliable rentals. 

Lontm will bo ('iven only to tboBO who offer ample and unobjectionable landed property aa 
Hoounty The minimum and the maximum amounts of the loans are fixed at Rs. 100 and Rs. 5,000 
rotpertivoly LoanH over Rs 5,000 will be granted only with the Dewan’s special sanction. The 
Govornniont have absolute priority and first charge over the properties offered as security for the 
loHii 25 por cent of the amount payable to the creditors will alone be paid in cash, the balance of 75 
per cent being paid in Oovorninont bonds. Interest payable to Government on the loan by the 
biirrower has been fixed at 0 per cent. Interest on arrears will bo 7J per cent per annum. 
KopayiiiiMit of loans will begin one year after its dlBburscment and will bo made in instaluionts. 

ALWAR 

Ills Highness the Maharaja of Alwar has earned the gratitude of the 
Hindu public. Ill general and Iho Sanatanists in particular by making a 
princely donation of Rs. 10,000 towards the construction of the Sri Sanatan 
Dharam Teniplo in New Delhi which has already been taken in hand. 

PUDUKOTTAH 

Opienmg the Children’s Ward the oilier day at the Maharaja's Hospital 
at I’udukottah Sir Alexander Totlenhain, Administrator, observed tliat with 
the opening of that special ward and an X-ray Department, which would 
bo functioning before long, the hospital would be in a position to fear 
comparison with no institution on the same scale in Southern India. This 
new’ ward, the Hospital owes to the munificence of Dr. M. G. Ramachandra 
Kao, the Chief Medical and Sanitary Officer of Pudukottah, who besides 
meeting the cost of the building from his own pocket, has generously pro- 
vided an ondowmont of Rs. 3,000, the interest of which would go towards 
defraying dieting charges. This is an exceptionally worthly example, of 
winch Sir Alexander Tottenham expressed his high appreciation. 

KAPURTHALA 

The Franchise Committee headed by Dowan Sureshwar Das, Home 
Munster, Kapurthala Government, which was appointed by His Highness 
the Maharaja in 1934, is nearing the completion of its labours. 

Among its recommendations to His Highness will, it is understood, be 
a proposal to form a Constituent Assembly of 45 members amongst whom 
30 will come through election and 15 from nomination. The number of 
members representing various Tehsils will be as follows : — Kapurthala 9 ; 
Sultanpur 7; Phagwara 7 ; Bulath 6 ; Bunga 1. 
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The Oommittee proposed the names of Lt.-Gol. Fisher and Divan 
Sureshwar Das as President and Vice-President of the Assembly, respec- 
tively. Election will be on the system of joint electorates. Weightage will 
be given to the minorities with the right to contest further seats. The- 
percentage of the electorate has been fixed at 11 per cent of the entire 
population. There will be special representation for the Depressed Classes. 

SIRMUR 

The Raj Tilak ceremonies of His Highness Maharaja Rajendra Prakash 
Bahadur of Sirmur was recently performed amid great rejoicings through- 
out the State. IIis Highness celebrated his 23rd birthday on January 11 
last and was invested with full ruling powers soon after the death of his 
father. A State Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition was held in connec- 
tion with the Tilak celebrations. 


TRIPURA 

The accession of His Highness Maharaja Bir Bikram Kishore Manikya 
Bahadur to the gadi of Tripura in August 1923, marks the beginning of an 
era of all-round improvement in the State. Besides making a number of 
important constitutional innovations such as the Mantrana Sabha or the 
Advisory Council, the Byabasthapaka Sabha or the Legislative Council 
and the Manirana Sabha or the Executive Council, His Highness has 
appointed a State Improvement Committee which is entrusted with the duty 
of formulating a scheme for the welfare of the State people involving an 
expenditure of Rs. 52 lakhs to be spread for a period of 19 years. The 
beautification of the capital and improvement of its sanitation forms an 
integral part of the general improvement scheme and a number of impor- 
tant public works have been projected, including a Water Works for 
Agartala. 

The policy of financial decentralisation found expression in His High- 
ness’s inauguration of the separation of the Privy Purse from the general 
revenues of the State. A Retrenchment Committee has been appointed 
under His Highness's orders to stop wasteful expenditure and suggest 
curtailment of the same where that could be done consistent with efficiency. 
The Agricultural Department has been reorganised and entrusted with the 
duty of introducing a number of new and improved crops, preservation of 
manure, use of selected seeds, etc. A scheme for a State Bank for financing 
trade and industry in the State has been approved by the Council and the 
bank is in the process of formation. 

Education also received its due share of attention. With the strong 
conviction that every material and moral improvement hinges on wide- 
spread education His Highness took early measures to make State educa- 
tion as broad-based and comprehensive as possible. He sent his stop 
brothers Prince Kama Kishore and Prince Durjoy Kishore to the Rajkumar 
College in C. P. and some other members of the Raj family^ to Gomilla 
Rajkumar Boarding for education and training. Under his instructions 
the tutorial staff of the five High English Schools and of the Middle Eng- 
lish and Primary Schools was strengthened. Though an earnest advocate 
of Western education. Eastern culture did not escape His Highness’ atten- 
tion. Tols, Maktabs and Madrasahs received increased grants and showed 
great activities. With a view to encouraging learning His Highness also 
introduced numerous scholarships, stipends and prizes and initiated mea- 
sures for recruitment of members of the Civil Service from State scholars. 
This demonstrated that only merit and education would now be regarded 
as passports for offices of distinction and responsibility. Five graduates 
from State subjects were recruited on probation for the State Civil Service 
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who after the necafleary training and examinations would be permanently 
enlisted in a graded scale of salarie's. These steps were greatly appre- 
ciated and raised high aspirations in the minds of youngmen of the State. 

KING-EMPEROR'S SILVER JUBILEE 

The Sunday Express understands that the full rank of kingship over 
the states will be conferred on five of the most important of the ruling 
princes of India at the Imperial Durbar to beheld in Delhi in celebration 
of the King-Emperor’s Jubilee. These princes are the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Mysore, the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

The new kings will have the right to exchange diplomatic envoys with 
the British Court and will be responsible to the King-Emperor direct. 

It is suggested that the decision to inter-change envoys with Nepal 
created an anomaly which the elevation of the five new kings will rectify. 

• • • * * 

Ills Exalted Highness the Nizam and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travannoro have presented to Ills Excellency the Viceroy Rs. 2 lakhs and 
Rh. 1 lakh, respectively, as contributions to the King-Emperor's Silver 
Jubilee Fund. 

It is understood that the .Taipur, Nabha and Chamba Durbars have 
contributed Rs. J3U,0U0, lls. 25,000 and Rs. 20,000,:respectively to the same 
fund. 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



Assets Approach ... ... 4J Crorea 

Policies in Force ... ... 11^ „ 

Claims Paid ••• ••• 4} .. 

Income ... ... ... 73i Lakhs 



• CHIEF AGENTS : 

D. M. DAS & SONS, LTD. 

28. Dalhousie Squm. : : : : CALCUTTA. 




Tariff Reform in India 



By Khagendra N. Sen, m.a, f.res (Lond.) 

T he recent debate in the Legislative Assembly on the revision of India’s 
tariffs and taxes has once again brought to the fore an important 
question of economic policy. It seems that the Government of India are 
conscious of the necessity of nationalizing India’s taxes and tariffs and they 
contemplate shortly to tako up a thorough investigation of the Indian fiscal 
system. Over a decade has now passed since India adopted a protective 
policy which now governs a large section of the Import Tariff. At the time 
that the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee reported, the policy of dis- 
criminating protection had just been initiated so that many of the findings 
of the Committee were either premature while others were soon vitiated by 
rapid and drastic changes in the import tariffs. There have been funda- 
mental transformations in the structure both of the customs schedules and 
the systems of taxes brought about by the emergency situation. The 
burden on the different classes of the people has also been changed on 
account of this policy while the effect on trade and industries is anything 
but definite, particularly on account of the protective wall built behind the 
high general surcharge imposed by Section 4 of the Indian Finance (Sup- 
lementary and Extending) Act of 1931. Naturally the time is ripe for a 
stock-taking of the Indian fiscal situation at a date as early as possible. 

Some of the iniquities of the system of Indian taxation and tariffs have 
been ably exposed by Dr. Hirendra Lai Dey in his work on “Indian Tariff 
Problem” fCrcorf/c and Unwin). He points out that the canon of 

ability in taxation has come to be interpreted as progressive taxation and 
that in practically every modern country there is “a marked tendency to so 
devise and inter-relate the different taxes within the fiscal system as a 
whole that the distribution of the burden of taxation among the members 
of the several income groups may conform at least approximately to the 
principle of progression” Ho next points out that while direct taxes on 
property and income satisfy largely the ideal of progression. Indirect taxes 
of consumption often result in the iniquity of sharp regression, This gene- 
ral statement is of course subject to modifications depending on “the 
nature and standard of consumption of the different income groups” within 
the economic community, but in a country where the standard consumption 
IS uniformly low, the general proposition may bo accepted that the larger 
the proportion of the total revenues raised by direct taxes, the greater the 
approximation to the principle of ’progression and the larger the propor- 
tion of the revenues contributed by indirect taxes, the greater is the likeli- 
hood of the iniquity of regression. 

12 
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We may now put these principles to Indian test. There is no doubt 
tliat on account of the largfe proportion of the population of our country 
who aro on nr just above the poverty line, there must be a considerable 
proportion of indirect taxes in the Indian system for the purpose of reach* 
ing these classes and of raising sufficient revenues to meet the require- 
ments of the State. But that very fact would tend to make the system 
sharply regressive. One way of counterbalancing the regressive character 
of tins system would be to secure a much steeper upward graduation of the 
taxes on income and property. Coming to the Indian system we find that, 
omitting land Irevonue which in a manner is sui generis, on an average for 
192()-2!), * income taxes and super-taxes contribute 15'2l per cent of the tax 
revenues while the proceeds of the customs and excise tariffs contributed 
7072 (>er cent. These percentages stand in marked contrast to the correspon- 
ding percentages in the Western countries including the United Kingdom.f 
If, however, is land revenue is included within the .category of a direct tax 
(which T am inclined to do since the land revenue is actually paid out of the 
income from agriculture, though the method of assessment is different, 
being in the nature of u tax on rent), the percentages are respectively 36 
for direct-taxes and r>3'38 for indirect taxes. 


If wc look into the schedules of direct and indirect taxes separately, we 
shall come across further elements of regression. Taking the indirect taxes 
first, we find, again on the basis of the figures for 1926-29, that the taxes on 
the necessaries of life and means of production comprise as much as 4219 
per cent on the total customs and excise revenue, and 29'84 per cent of the 
total tax revenue excluding land revenue, or 2251 per cent, inclusive of land 
revenue. The corresponding percentages in the case of the United King- 
dom are 14'36 and 559. Since the proportion that the expenditure on the 
necessaries of life bears to the total income decreases in the case of the 
higher ranges of Ihe income, the regressive character of the indirect taxes 
ought to be corrected by a relatively higher rate of progression in the case 
particularly of the intermediate and larger incomes. But the particulars 
given by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraph 244 of their 
Report show that so far as the intermediate ranges of income are concerned 
(Lt()00-£10,0(X)) the Indian rates are about 2/.’>ths of the English rates for a 
married man with throe children, and about a third of those for bachelors 
while 111 the higher ranges of income (£50,000 and over) the English rates 
are 50 per cent (approx) compared to the Indian rates of 32’9 per cent on 
incomes of C.50.000 and BO’O per cent on incomes of £10,0000 and above. On 
the 'ower ranges of income, the Indi.'ins rates are comparable with those in 
the other countries. This shows that the Indian rates are not progressive 
enough. 


All these figures, of course, exclude the taxes imposed since these 
figures wer e compiled As 1m s been noted, t he schedules of taxation and 

» , . * ^**f“r®* IndlBii TtPiff Problem” by Dr. H. L. Dey, Chap. I. He 

bin compiled ILeeo figures from the StatisHeal Abutroa for India. ^ ^ 

t See aleo Colvjn Committee’s Report. 
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tariffB have siooe been drastically altered by the adoption of a protective 
policy and by the requirements of depression finance. I have accordingly 
constructed the two following Tables to bring the percentages up to date. 
The figures are calculated on the average of the figures for 1930-81 to 
1988-34* 


Table I. 

Percentage contribution of Direct and Indirect Taxes in India. 
(Central and Provincial). 




Amount in crores 

percentage 




of total. 

1. 

Income Tax and Super Tax 

16'56 

14-8 

2. 

Stamps 

1215 

10*9 

3. 

Land Revenue 

3870 

301 

4. 

Customs and Excise 

4953 

442 


Total 111'94 

10000 

Or if 

land revenue is excluded, we 

get the following table 


Table 

II. 




Amount in crores 

percentage 




of total. 

1. 

Income Tax and Super Tax 

16‘56 

2117 

2, 

Stamps 

1215 

1553 

3. 

Customs and Excise 

49'53 

6330 


Total 78‘24 10000 

Below are given for purposes of comparison the figures given by 
Dr. H. L. Dey (basis : 1926-29) 

Table III. 

(Central and Provincial) 

Percentage of total Percentage of total 

inclusive of land revenue exclusive of land revenue 


Income Tax and 



Super Tax 

11-47 

15-21 

2. 

Stamps 

1061 

1407 

3. 

Land Revenue 

24'54 

... 

4. 

Customs and Excise 

5338 

7072 


It will be seen that there has been some improvement in the position 
since 1929, for customs and excise constitute now a somewhat h'ssor pro- 
portion of the taxes than they did formerly. But the proportion is still 
high. 

* So far as the fiffures relating: to CuBtoma and Excise are concerned, only the Actuals are 
Ciren. The Inoome Tax figures Include Actuals for 1930-31 and 1931-32 and revved figures for 
1992-88 and 1033-84. In all other oases the figures are based on the Actuals of all the Provinces for 
the first two years. Reyised for 1982-88 and Estimate for 1933-84, except Bengal in which case Ao- 
toals tor all the four years have been taken. 
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Dr. Dey has constructed another interesting table giving the pro- 
portion which the duties on the necessaries of life and means of production 
bear to tlie total customs and excise revenues of India and compared 
them to the English duties. The comparison is, of course, unfavourable to 
India. I have made a careful calculation, similar to that made by Dr. Dey 
on the basis of the four principal years 1930-31 to 1933-34 which shows that 
out of a total customs and excise revenue (including Salt) of Rs. 57 crores. 
the custom and excise duties levied on the necssaries of life and means of 
production (including machineries) yield about Rs. 34 crores or about 60 
per cent as compared to 42*19 per cent in Dr. Dey’s table. Here, therefore, 
is a distinctly retrograde step. Since 1933-34, customs revenue has suffered 
another deterioration, and we are yet to know if the recent improvement in 
revenue will take it up to the 50 crore mark. With a further drop in the 
total customs and excise revenue, we have had two other excises levied on 
necessaries, namely, sugar and match, which between them are expected to 
contribute about Rs. 3 crores in revenue. If our calculations are revised 
accordingly, fully two-thirds of the customs and excise schedules would, by 
the end of the current financial year, be represented by the taxation of 
necessaries and means of production. Could we conceive of a more irra- 
tional schedule V 


As regards the structure of the income tax rates, we have already 
referred to the observations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee on the 
subject. The rates have since been put up and the limit of exemption re- 
duced. On an analysis of these rates it will be found that the percentage 
of the increase in the rates after 1931 has been haphazard for the different 
ranges of income, but still, ns before, the intermediate and the higher 
ranges of incomes have been more or less lightly let off. 

Table IV. 


Incomes 

2000-4999 
5000-9999 
10000—14,999 
ir).(HI0— 19.999 

20.000— 29,999 

30.000- 39,999 
40,000 and over 


p. c. increase in the rates 
(exclusive of surcharge) 
20 p. c. 

50 p, c. 

30 p. c. 

78 p. c. 

58 p. c. 

53 p. c. 

39-44 p. c. 


Apart from the fact that the percentage of the increase in rates in the 
case of the largest ranges of income (personal) is smaller in the case of the 
intermediate incomes, the rates such as they are still compare unfavourably 
with the English rates of 1924, not to speak of the subsequent enhance- 
ments of the rates in that country. 


This brief discussion is, we belive, sufficient to reveal the irrational 
oharncter of the present distribution of the direct and indirect taxes. So 
far as questions of policy are concerned, the unsatisfactory nature of the 
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present system is further revealed. In the Customs schedules, we have 
practically three lists, the free-list, the revenue tariff and the protective 
tariff. The main principles underlying the free list, so far as any principles 
can be diSGOveredi seem to be that certain food grains such as grain and 
pulse (but not wheat which is dutiable at Rs. 2 per cent and flour) and hops 
sago flour and salt (imported and issued in accordance with rules framed 
with the previous sanction of tlie Governor-General for use in the process 
of manufacture and certain industrial purposes) are exempted ; that know- 
ledge and its dissemination is not taxed (though paper and stationery are 
taxed) ; that agricultural implements, dairy and poultry farming appliances 
and manures of all sorts are exempted ; and that personal uniformsi equip- 
ments and stores are included in the free list. But these general rules do 
not exhaust the whole list, some of the items being really inexplicable. For 
instance we find no justification for including precious stones which are 
unset and imported uncut and pearls which are unset within the free-list. 
Apart from the fact that these articles do not satisfy the principles set out 
above, the trade in these actually shows a tendency to increase, a duty of 30 
per cent easily yielding a quarter of a crore in revenue in normal time.s. 
Then again, it is difficult to understand why hides and skins, raw and 
salted, are allowed to be imported duty free, while fill 1934 the exports of 
this commodity were subjected to a duty. Of the articles which ought to 
be included within the free list but are not, one may mention printing types 
and printer's ink, newsprint, machinery, unexposed cinema films etc., on the 
ground that taxation of these articles either impose a burden on knowledge 
or hamper the development of industries. 

The revenue schedule has long ceased to have a purely revenue aspect. 
In 1922, the general import duty was raised to 15 per cent with the impor- 
tant exception of cotton piecegoods which were left at 12 per cent. Till 
recently the duty of 25 per cent on sugar had had a protective effect. The 
emergency surcharges imposed since 1931 have also led to such an effect in 
the case of many minor industries. The question has recently been raised 
in an acute form by the cornpetion from Japan which has increased her 
exports to India of certain articles belonging to these categories by as much 
as 100 per cent or even more. The compolition is particularly keen in the 
case of the glass industry, earthenware and porcelain, soap etc. * A high 
revenue tariff has naturally been of groat advantage to these industries of 
India in fighting cut-throat competition. In the case of the industries men- 
tioned, there have been loud and insistent demands for putting up the tariff 
still further and to make it frankly protective and the Oovornmont have 
been obliged to respond. In some cases, on the other hand the emergency 
surcharges have given an additional dose of protection to an already pro- 
tected industry. The sugar industry has been a typical case. The double 
dose ot protection has not only been followed by what is believed to be a 
too rapid expansion of the industry but also a largo accumulaiion of abnor- 
mal profits in which the growers of sugar-cane had but little share.! Now 
if the rapid development of an industry is a fit subject for taxation, so 
should a rapid development of trade in any particular commodity. A small 
revenue duty on the exports of gold and linseed would, one might suggest, 
come to the relief of a much harassed exchequer. Thus the exports of 
linseed have reached the high water-mark of the pre-war average and with 
a turn in the corner of depression, a specific duty of say 4 annas per cwt. 
would easily bring in Rs. 20 lakhs to the exchequer, whereas in the case of 
gold, on the assumption that “distress gold" has all been sold out, a nominal 

• Sco an article on **Saiall Industries and Japanese Ooiiipotition” by Mr Nalini R. Barker, 
President, Bcni;al National Chamber of Commerce, published in the Indian Finance, Industries 
Supplement dated 31-1-1934. 

t For the opposite view, vide the speech by Mr. J. M. Lowrie, President of the Upper India 
Ohsmber of Commerce at the annual session of the Assooiated Chambers of Commerce held in 1933. 
It was urged that the whole of the protective duty plus the surcharge was necessary to protect tlio 
industry against the low priced Imports from Java. 

13 
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duty of 2i per cent is expected to yield over a crore to the treasury without 
hamporing the exports or affecting the interests of the masses adversely. 
Of the other revenue duties, the readjustment of the duties on cigarettes 
and tobacco imports calls for a little comment. A high duty on cigarettes 
and a low duty on unmanufactured tobacco was criticised by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee on the ground that it had led to a large local manufac- 
ture of cigarettes in which a considerable proportion of imported tobaceo 
was used. While the benefits of this indirect protection accrued at first to 
non-liidian concerns— the Imperial Tobacco Company— I understand that 
on account of the recent boycott of foreign cigarettes, a local industry was 
also developing. The recent readjustments of duty — a higher duty on raw 
tobacco and lower duty on cigarettes will, I am afraid, lead to a reversal of 
this process, which is not desirable. 

One of the new principles introduced in the devising of our revenue 
tariffs 18 the application ol differential duties in favour of United Kingdom 
goods. Apart from the constitutional implications of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment or of the more recent the Indo-British Trade Agreement, a rigid ap- 
plication of the principle of differential duties has had at least one curious 
sequel in the case of the Indo-British Agreement. This Agreement lays 
down the general proposition under which “the Government of India un- 
dertake that the nieasuie of protection to be afforded shall only be such as, 
and no more than, will equate the prices of imported goods to fair selling 
prices for similar goods produced in India and that wherever possible, 
having legat'd to the provisions of this article, lower rates of duty shall be 
imposed on goods of United Kingdom origin”, * and that “Differential mar- 
gins of duly established in accordance with the principles laid down in the 
preceding olau.ses of this article as between United Kingdom goods on the 
one hand and foreign goods on the other shall not be altered to the detri- 
ment ol United Kingdom goods.”t All these provisions are of course 
governed by the full recognition of the tight of the Government of India to 
carry out ihoir policy of discriminating protection, of safeguaiding indus- 
tries under the Safeguaiding Act ol 1U33 and to impose revenue surcharges 
whenever necessary. But that does not affect the new principles intro- 
duced in the Agn-emeiil, which are, as Dr. Pramatha Nath Banei jea pointed 
out III the Legislative Assembly, first, that the application of the principle 
of discriminatory protection has been restricted, secondly, that India has 
been committed to a principle of safeguarding British industries, and third- 
ly, that India has parted with her power to negotiate a trade agreement 
with other couiiti les on a fiee basis. For the Agieement oes not recognise 
that conditions with Industries in India, in the United Kingdom and in 
the foreign countries may be such ibat the Indian industry requires a 
higlier level of protection against United Kingdom goods than against 
loreign goods in the interests ot the economic well-be.ing of India. That 
this IS not a iheoreticul assumption will be easily apparent from the direc- 
tion of our trade. Tfio gradual loss of some of our important foreign 
maikuts, may, further, make it iiecessaiy for us now or in the near future to 
enter into reciprocal trade rolalioiis with those countries (e. g. Germany, 
Kiissia, United Slates. Japan) and in view of tfie greater advantages to be 
secured, it may lie necessary to alter the diftereiilial margin ot duty estab- 
lished between United Kingdom goods and goods of futeign countries to 
the detriment ot the former. The Indo-British Agreement bars out the 
possibility of any action being taken in that direction. 

The Indo-British Trade Agreement and the Ottawa Agreement, more- 
over, leave the Indian part of the bargain in an unsatisfactory siute. While 
Britain has under her several Agreements been able to secuie boili specific 
and general improvement of her exports, India has not had corresponding 

* IndO'Britiih Trad* Agraemeai, Artiela lU (11). ~ 

t Ibid ArUole 111 (III) 
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benefits so far as her own export trade is concerned. But the most signifU 
cant fact of the last two years has been that Indian exports have once again 
exceeded her imports, but the favourable balance of trade is not yet such as 
to enable her to meet her foreign obligations without any exports of gold. 
Our tariff policy will, therefore, have to meet this situation and to be 
devised in such a manner as would encourage our exports instead of stimu* 
lating the imports. The fiscal policy of the depression years has complete- 
ly ignored this aspect of the question. The only positive advantage that 
India seems to have secured is in regard to the purchase.s of raw cotton by 
Japan, and of linseed by the United Kingdom. The artificial wheat situa- 
tion has also to some extent been corrected by the annual Wheat Import 
Duty Acts, and the measures taken under the Safeguarding Act and the 
Indian Tariff Amendment Act of 1934 have also given some protection to 
certain industries such as the glass and pottery industries. 

The second need that the new tariff policy will have to meet is more 
fundamental and, therefore, more difficult That is to say, the present 
position of India as an exporter of raw materials and importer of manufac- 
tured and partly manufactured goods will have to he altered. This brings us 
to the policy of the protection of the infant industries and of the structure of 
the protective tariff. Since 1923, India has embarked upon a policy of discri- 
minating protection. Though there can be no objection to the principle of 
discriminating protection, yet the manner in which it has been applied 
in practice, its effect on the composition of our trade, and the now regard 
for the necessity of imposing differential dulies cannot bo regarded as 
satisfactory features of the existing situation To some extent, tlie present 
depression of trade which is now running for five consecutive years has 
blurred the effects of the protection granted. The composition of our 
imports does not, however, suggest that the measure of protection grunted 
to the different industries has been adequate enough. Iloth the cotton 
textile industry and the iron and steel indusiry had to be given additional 
doses of protection repeatedly during a relatively short period of time, 
while in some other cases the period of proteciion has been made so short- 
lived at the very first insiance that the industries concerned iiave failed to 
attract suitable investments. This has particularly boen so in regard to 
cotton textile and salt industries The present position of the cotton tex- 
tile industry is an eloquent te.stimony to the niggardly and inconsiderate 
manner in which protection has been granted to the indusiry. The iron 
and steel industry has been relatively successful because of the special 
circumstances affecting the industry. Even then the policy in regard to 
galvanized sheets and re-rolling mills leaves much to bo desired Finally, 
the policy of appointing ad hoc Tariff Boards to consider the question of 
protection to be given to each separate industry is not conducive to secur- 
ing adequate co-ordination of the effects of the Tariff on the industrial 
situation as a whole or an equitable distn tuition of the iiicidiMice of the 
taxes on agriculture, industries and the consuming classes. Any schi<me- 
of tariff reform must necessarily contemplate the institution of a sun.ible 
Tariff Commission and a standing organization for the purpo.se of securing 
a rational administration of the tariffs One of the special duties to bo 
entrusted to such a body in India would be to consider questions of double 
taxation not only in relation to direct taxes on income and properly but 
even in relation to tariffs. Taxation of foreign investments ami profits 
belong to this category. In India, the present system is most unsatis- 
factory. The principle of subjeciive taxation does not seem to have made 
much headway in this country, which is iikelv to impede the coiisiruciiou of 
a well-regulated tariff and taxation schedule, in which each income and 
investment-earning class shall bear a burden appropriate to that class. 
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The composition of the Tariff Oommission itself presents some 
difficulty. The question must, first of all. be definitely related to an Eco> 
nomic Plan, and since tariffs are a most potent engine of industrial deve- 
lopment, their regulation must be part of a scheme of national development. 
Secondly, the Commission must be constituted on a national, but 
but not exclusive, basis. The power and importance of vested interests 
in our country are too strong to allow us to move forward without any 
reference to these interests. But still the Commission must predominantly 
represent national interests. These interests demand an equitable dis- 
tribution of the burden of taxation. This means several things. It means 
that the pro.sont proportion of direct and indirect taxes must go ; it means 
secondly, that the incidence of the tariffs as a whole must be equitably 
distributed as between the industries concerned so that no industry is 
made excessively profitable while others are compelled to drag an over- 
burdened existence ; thirdly, it means that the question of national and 
foreign investments must be solved on a rational basis ; and finally, 
it means that the interests of agriculture must have a suitable and ade- 
quate share in the policy of economic development through tariffs. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the whole policy of our 
taxation and tariffs need to be revised. That raises the question of pro- 
cedure. Before the permanent Tariff Commission is appointed and 
begins to work, a list of basic rates of duty must have to be fixed upon. 
This work, I understand, the Government is shortly going to undertake. 
They should appoint a small expert Committee entrusted with the work of 
revising the tariff as well as taxes, subject to the policies laid down by the 
Legislature. Within the liinrts sot by those policies, the Committee should 
bo called upon to rationalise the fiscal system by removing the several 
defects and deficiencies to which attention has been drawn in this article, 
or others that may yet be revealed. After the basic duties have been fixed 
up and incorporated in a single Tariff and Finance Act, legislation should 
be passed to constitute a Perninnent Tariff Commission on the lines of 
the American Tariff Act of 1922. Incorporation by legislation is necessary 
because the periodical changes in and manipulation of the tariffs that 
the Commission will have to advise upon from time to time will affect in 
a considerable degree the powers now vested in the executive Government, 
and also of the Legislature m so far as it would be expected in practice 
always to approve of the changes to be proposed by the Commission 
which will bo an expert body. It would also be one of the duties of the 
Oommission to recommend to the Government either on representations 
from the industries concerned or on their own initiative the conclusion of 
Trade Agreements or reciprocal Trade Treaties and to revise their terms 
from time to time. In short, the Commission would represent, by its 
constitution and functions, the national fiscal authority of the country. 
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lioiMsiiv’ioo oiih .1 low iiioiillis .ion, 
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Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai 


Till' iiiodorii lihi.'iry iiio\ cmiumi I iii India is not 
oviui a (|iiai'toi of a omitiirv old Tl oii;>iiiatod 
in l‘.Hd in lli(* pioprossi\o Slalo ol li.iioda undor llio 
fostoi iiitr rai o ol Ills Jliolincss iho (!a<‘K\\ad Tt took 
nioro Ilian a dooado foi soiiio pioviiioos ni I'niish Indi.i 
to tnko It 11]) I Im'Iiono Andiiia Tioslia was first m tin* 
f lold It had no hold in llonpal till D.) 2 .^ wiion wo hold 
llio First Tabiar\ (”01110101100 and Kxhihition iii niv 
riiitiyo low'll oL IhiiislMMin in llio district ot Jlno^rhiy ir 
r rcnioiiihor aripht, llio First All-lndi.i I’lihho iabiary 
('oiiforoiico was hold in Madias ni IMT iiiidor l.io jhcsi- 
doiicv of Mr KiidalKar ol Llai oda Tlio socoiid conn'r- 
onop mot nt Coooiiiida. tho third a I Ihvw'ada, tlio lonilii 
nt DoijLiiMiin wlioi’p tho pn'sidontial ohaii w as -iroiipiod 
hy Df'shabanrlhii C 11 Das Tho lillh ivas hold at 
Madras undoi tho ]»iosidcnoy of luy csIim’iiumI itiond Dr 
Proiiiotho Nath Fhinot joo in 11)27 iii wliioji 1 hnppojiLMl to 
be jMosoiit Tho sixth in Caloutta 111 1923 under the 
prosidoncy of Sir Kndtia KriMiaii,thf‘ 7 lli at Lahore pro- 
flidcd over by Sir PC Koy and the 8th at Be^wada pre- 
sided over by Mr. V. S. Ram This conference is being 
held for the third time in Madras. I hope as an 
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oulcotiie of lliH Conference Binooro efforts will be made to mobilise and focuss attention with at 
view to direct our uoliviiicB into proper oLiannela in the beat interoai of the library movement. 

I Hlioiild like tf» make a short review of the working of the Library organisations in different 
piirtH of India in furtlipraiiee of the Library Movement in recent years. Of the provincial organisa- 
tion Andhra Dfsha stnndrt pro eiiiincnt in popularising the ideals of the library movement and for 
puhliHliinK from time to lime •'Tlie Indian Library Joiirna]”. Tlie Madras Library Association 
wiiicli toidi Its bhth after the fifth All-India Public Library Conference in Madras is doing 
work in(‘thodieall,\ iiiulei its iible Seciefnry Mr. RanganatliHii. The Punjab Library Association 
Hiiiee |l^ foimntioii flfier the 7th All-India E*ublic Litirary Conference ar Lahore siiowed signs of 
life by holding nnnuiil ('onfeiences and by piiblisbing a Ouarterlv organ of its own "The Modern 



Hit Highness the Geek wed 


Libi 111 iriir' Tlie Lil»iai\ AsM»cMiitioii being estahli.*- I hmI hi l!» 2 (i held I ('onferencOK and 

r.xInbitiiMW and w .is i co g.mi-»e«l .1 \< .ir agn It i»>oU :i good deal of inlere^l in ilie loiiiiation of tlie 
liidian l.ibiaiA A^<-i>riahon iii The Il.ii oda Pnstakahn a Sah ikai ee Sa^JlalK Moiidal is doing 

ii‘ Jiesi III ihe Hill iMibliiMtioii of n-^efiil lileiatuie. The T.ihraM Section ol the All- 

Indni V'diO'.'iiKiii il ( itnleience lield at Benaie- in .an iHiii|iie f^vent 111 Die hisloiy of tlie 

ii.oMMut >1',, ti >1.1 ilie tioHii id aiit'ii.l'inee a- well :is diseii-^ioiis on v.iimus jdiases ol libiaiy work. 

'1 he Madi'is ami riinial) I’lm ei sinos lodd legiii.ii' elas.ses lor the tiaiiiHigot Librarians Wo 
lai K it HI lieiigal V pi i'. on tool to open sneli a ehi-s 111 tlie (lab'Ulia rniviTsily. Aa an 

expennieiital iiieii'^ni e. \s e opened a Libraij WoiUeiV 'I'l .lining C.ini)) at Ibiiisbei hi hi June Inst 
umler the ausplce•^ ol ilie 1 loogl> Distiiet Libiar.A Associ.ii ion which pi oved vcr.i popiilni and 
cieaied the deiiiainl loi ^iicli liaiiiiiig. 

The Ubr.iiy inoveinent in the woild is cnmpai :iti\ el\ a new inoveineiit ainl is not even a 
centiH'.v old. I'ainous libi anes did €‘m>«L hi niieiimt tune - hi India ami eUewlieie They wein well 
Sillied to the times in which they existed. The niiie-sioi ie<l iiuignilii'ent libiai> building "Ualiia- 
DaiUii" of NHUiiula University, the ancioiii librai u oi Vikramsila or Tiixila might have been a 
thing Of beauty and Joy lor ever of which we tiia> jusii,v teel proud but libraries of that type cannot 
saUsfy modern requirements. The whole aspect lias changed. The old ideal has given place to new 
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The idea of preaervatlon of books for their uae by a ohoaen few no lonf^er holds good. With Iho^ 
invention of printing, books in libraries have been thrown open to the wider piiblio. In former 
days it was iiko storming a fortress to get access to a library but now bonkmobileB traverse the coun- 
tryside far and wide and travelling and package libraries knock at the gate to gam entrance into 
one’s house The library movement m now principally meant to foster the habit of reading, to 
recruit fresh readers and to facilitate the supply of reading matter, in sliort, to make libraries in 
dispensable for readers and to make thorn as much popular centres as possible. In fact the modern 
library is a business institntioii with IniBiness organisation, business problems and business outlook 
and are carried on by business methods 

The Imperial Library is known in Culcuita as the favourito-chilrl of Lord Ciirzon It was bo 
who transformed the Calcutta Public Library into the Iinpurial Libniiy ami brought in from 


England the late Mr. Macfarlane of the British 
Mnseuni as the first Librarian. Tlii.s young gen- 
llcimn did yeoman’s service in firgaiiising iho 
premier library in India The strain was too 
much foi him and ho had to suecinnh at n com- 
paratively early age Me \ras succeeded by Mr. 

IJaii Xath De .an erudite scIioUp ami linguist 
and one of the greatest savants of liis lime who 
also breatiiiMl Ins Insi (|iiit(' in lliepiiiiie of life 
TliiMiexi libiarian was Mr Cliapinan My e.s- 
teemed li icikI Mr K M Asadiiliali, tlie present 
Libraiinii is tiMng Ins level be*-! to make the 
Imperial Library what it slioiild be, but paucitv 
of funds stands in Ins w.n 11 is atteni]it to make 
it a eopv-iiglit libiary is a iii<»ve iii tlie right 
direi'tion Lmler iiis icgiiiie the eiieiilation ol 
books has iiiei eased eonsiderabl^ He has also 
arraiigcfl the supfilv of books lo detenus as jiKo 
to jinblic lilirnnes on tlicir exeeiiliiig an liidem- 
iiit> Bond We ere long liopi» lo see the Impe- 
rial Tiibian liinelioiniig like the Centi al Lihiaiy 
of (Ire.il Britain feeding the reading eeiities 
throughout the country 

I should like to quote here the words of Mr Bohert llari 
acquibition of hooks for a libiary “1 venture lo name as ilni'i 
in forming a library. 

First, what I eall, somewliaf arbitrarily, polie\ 

Soeoiidly, lUilily 

Thirdly, Special or local .ipjiioiinatencs',. 



Mr. k. M. AsBdulla 

M»ii rcg.iiiling the seir 
guiding pniicijilcs of 


etion and 
belcclion 


II IS siircl> an act of policy 111 any nation, or (ioveriiineiit ni a nalion, to fonii aiinlion.il 
lilirary Siieli a librai v should lu>, first ol all, a iiioiiiiineiit rii the liiei atm e i>l its own couiili > , and 
a repertory «»Mhe bi'st Hiiinjdes of the litfi.*ituii‘ ot otli(‘i Ciuiiiliies thalli.’iM* conliihuled lo swell 
the stream of hiiiiinn ideas and stimnlale the gern'ml p'*ogrc-.^ ol (■ivjli‘,:ilion A national libraiy 
must also he a school of instriictum a^ well as n iiioiiiinieiil d litei aline 

The Silver Jubilee of Ihs Majestv the King Kiiipenu will hi* eehdiraled witlini the next si\ 
moiilhs and suggestions for comiiusiioruling the occasion aie poiiiing in Inmi vai umis i|iiai tei 
May T offer a suggestion on tins oeeiision^ liis Majesty’s hidieitinle I'oi the fm LIkm aiice of liie lihrai.v 
movement IS too well known as would be evident from tin* insinrmg message deliveicd b> llis 
Majesty when Ills Majesty aecompaiiied by lioi* Majesty ]iei formed the opening eereiiioiiv ol the 
National Central Library which has foi its object the linking up of the Jihiaii"s ol (ticjI Bnt.'iiii 
Their Majesties also recently opened the grand now budding of the Miinelmsler Cimlial Ldiriry. 
My suggestion to local bodies and the Government is to establish a good lice public lihrai v in every 
municipal town and village halls iti uccordrince with the size and population of each \illage with 
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libraries and reading rooms with radio where the local folks— literate or illiterate, yoang or old, 
can assemble during their spare time and I hope this would be a memorial of public utility quite 
befitting the auspicious occasion. There cannot be a better memorial than the foundation of cultural 
and social centres for each village. It should be the common mooting ground for the whole village 
community in their everyday life having for its object the intellectual advancement and uplift of the 
masses. In this age of democracy such an institution will be highly appreciated which would stand 
for years to come as a living memorial of Their Majesties’ solicitude for the welfare of their beloved 
subjects. 

The great interest evinced by H. E. Lord Willingdon as the Governor of Bombay and 
Madras for the promotion of library activities and the illuminating address delivered on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the First All-India Public Library and Periodical Exhibition at the time of 
the first Conference emboldens me to place the above proposal before His Excellency for lending his 
patronage towards the library movement before he leaves the shores of India. 

I think it will not be out of place to quote here the following passages from Molvil Dewey’s 
speech at the fiftieth Conference of the American Library Association for the valuable sentimentB 
expressed therein : 

'*We must make the public understand that the things that centre round the library are just 
as much a part of complete education as arc tho schools. Many people think of schools as being 
the only source of education- But they are not. On the other side are tho libraries, the musoiiins, 
study clubs for mutual help and extension teaching. 

The library of future has as its chief function to find and train leaders. The world has 
learned that Government by inexperienced councils or committees whose chief ability is to got elect- 
ed is inefficient and wasteful. Many a librarian is crippled by too much trustees. 

Our gieatest noed in librariansliip is real leaders and to such should be given the power of 

lead. 

Tbo public wants certain things done tho way they can be dune best, cheapest, and quickest 
and if tho librariob can do this then that is tho proper function. 

Our greatest function is to inform or to inspire, or to please ; to give to the public in the 
quickest and cheapest wn> information, inspiration and recreation on the highest plane 

The way the Americans have tranblatcd the above into action may be Judged from the pro- 
minent part American libraries play in the New Deal movement of President Roosevelt. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the movement is confronted is tlie collussal igno- 
rance of tlio public about its aims and objects. Intensive propaganda is therefore needed to bring 
home to the reading public future possibilities of the library innycmcnt in the uplift of tho nation. 

The fear of loss of books makes the executives uf our public libraries overcautious in the 
admittance of the public and hard and fast rules are enforced restricting the free use of books 
which help to scare away readers. 

It has been found that the enthusiasm of members of some libraries wanes in course of time 
after tho start is given and everything is loft to the Secretary or the Librarian Tins does not 
conduce to the healthy growth of libraries. 

Most of the library buildings in this country are not suitable for growth of libraries. A 
knowledge of library planning and technique is necessary in tho construction of library buildings- 

• Public libraries should not be run on party linos. They should be above party and every- 
body irrespective of party should have free access to them* These temples of learing should be 
the common meeting ground for all irrespective of creed, colour, sex and party. 

The unusual growth of fiction section in libraries is a matter of grave concern. A nation 
cannot live and thrive on fiction alone. I do not decry healthy fiction which has got its own 
intrinsic value. Recreative literature not only recreates the body or mind but may also help in 
the formation of character which is the backbone of society. Trash literature which brings in 
moral degradation should have no place in our libraries* The atmosphere of these temples of 
learning should be kept scrupulously pure and healthy. Collections of reference books in our 
libraries deserve special oonsideration. There should be some books on Library Technique and 
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at least one library Journal at every library. Books of reference are essential for a public 
library. 

The other points to which 1 should like to draw attention Is to the need of making libraries 
Boeial centres and turn them into popular resorts for all sections of the community. Mutual co- 
operation between library and local institutions are essential for the cultural advancement of the 
lorallty 

With a view to secure gifts and endowments for the furtherance of the library movement, 
intensive propaganda is needed to create an interest among the well-to-do public in library 
matters We arc to induce our princes, millionaires and businoss magnates to follow the example 
of Carnegie and Roclifeller. 

In iho both urban and rural areas attempt should be made to have at least one good library 
in every municipality and Union Boaid. 

Promotion of mutual interchange of books and Intcrlending of books between the 
Imperial Libt ary and Provincial libraries such as Madras Connemara Library, Allahabad Public 
Library, Punjab Public Library is desirable to feed small libraries 

Mr S S. Nehru’s proposul for having the next International Library Congress in a central 
place in India and the participation of India in the International Library Federation Is a com- 
mendable one and it deserves careful consideration of this conference. 

The need of registration of public Libraries under Act XXI of 18G0 is highly desirable unless 
and until their security is guaranteed by library legislation 

I should like (o ask the Conference to consider the duty of the Public Libraries towards 
children. The child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. The future of the country rested in 
their hands In these days of financial stringency it may not be possible to establish separate 
librariOH fot children but a corner in each public library with juvenile literature may be set apart 
for them. 

Baroda has got a nice Children’s Section attached to the Central Library. 

Owing to tlic influx of educated prisoners in the jails, want of reading matter is being keenly 
felt by them Occupation of some kind m needed in the solitude of tbe cell to while away the 
slow moving hours For the sake of recreation, rest or consolation or knowledge, books are the 
best companions during leisure The silent influence of books in the quiet of the coll may lead 
many into better view of life and a truer conception of their relation to society. 

Excepting hospitala for Europeans whore back numbers of pictorial magazines and light 
literature are supplied to patients there is no provision for catering to the intellectual needs of 
the hospital patients in most part of our country Madras has taken the lead in doing the humane 
work of collecting and supplying magazines and books to the patients and hospitals The com- 
mendable example set by Madras may very well be followed by library organisations of other 
provinces in liulia by collecting and supplying right sort of reading matter to patients in close 
co-operation with the physician in charge 

Public libraries should from time to time arrange Exhibition to attract people to the library 
no niatlci liother it be a Ilealtli Exhibition or Book Exhibition or Art Exhibition. The library 
movement has not as yet been able to make much headway in India to capture the imagination 
of nut couiitrynion J^iquidation of illiteiac^', diffusion of knowledge in all strata of society 
cultural advanceiiicnt and uplift of the nation should be the guiding principles of the library 
iiiovemant. 



Raja Bhuvan Mohan Ray of Chakma Raj 
Family, Chittagong Hill Tracts 



L ate Raja Bhuvan Mohan Roy. Chakma Chief of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, was born on the 4th May 1876 A. D. at his palace at Ranga* 
mati. He was a direct descendant of the ancient and illustrious Chakma Raj 
family which is governed by the law of primogeniture, the eldest son al- 
ways succeeding. In the histories of Burma and Aracan the Chakma Raja 
is mentioned as long ago as 1118 A. D. “Raja Mala" (the history of the 
Tripura Durbar) says that king Trilochan (137 generations before the pre- 
sent Manikya Bahadur) made war on the independent Chakma Raja. They 
have been known to British Goveniment as Rajas since 1715, and they have 
been rulers over the tribe since the time of their independence and long 
before they came into contact with either the Moghul or the British Govern- 
ment 

The Board of Revenue in their letter No. 1499, dated the 10th Septem- 
ber 1866, wrote : “The Rajas of the Chittagong Hill Tracts were all inde- 
pendent, paid no tribute to the Moghul Government until Moghi year 1077 
M. S. (1713 A. D.)” In 1829 Mr. Halbead the Commissioner of Chittagong 
remarked : — “The Hill Tribes are not subjects but merely tributaries. I do 
not recognise any right on our part to interfere with their internal arrange- 
ments. We have no authority in the hills Up to 1829, we seem to 

have exercised no direct influence over the hill tribes.” 

Mr. Henry Verlst, Chief of the Chittagong Council, as far back as 1763, 
declared the local jurisdiction of Raja Sher Mast Khan (one of the prede- 
cessors of the Chakma Chief) to be all the hills from Pheni river to the- 
Sangoo and from Nizampur road (Dacca) to the Hills of Kuki Raja (Vide 
page 24, District Gazettee, Chittagong Hill Tracts.) 

Quite up to a recent date the Chakma Rajas enjoyed paramount 
power including life sentences over their subjects. The census of 1931 
shows that the population of the present Chakma Chief’s territory is 113,375 
and the area is 2,499 sq. miles. The ancestors of the late Raja Bhuvan 
Mohan Roy rendered valuable services to the British Government from time 
to time during the Aracan war. Sepoy Mutiny and the various Lushai expe- 
ditions and their services were highly appreciated and duly rewarded. 

Raja Bhuvau Mohan Roy was a minor when his father Raja Harish 
Chandra Roy Bahadur died. During his long minority the Chakma Chief’s 
territory was administered by a Dewan and his zemindary of Chittagong by 
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the Court of Wards. He passed his Entrance Examination from the Ran- 
firamati School which owes its present existence and Matriculation standard 
to him. After passing: the Entrance Examination he pursued his studies 
in the Presidency Gollegre of Calcutta. In 1879, when he came of age he 
ascended the *'Gadi” and his installation took place on the 7th May of that 
year. Throug^hout his life he was a great enthusiast in education and 
great lover of work. He was admired by all who came in contact with 
him not only as an efficient and excellent ruler but also for his bene- 
volence, charity and high moral character. He was very liberal-minded 
too. lie married his eldest son, the Yuvaraj and also the second Rajkumar 
outside his own tribe— and thus set an example of cosmopolitanism before 
his people. By these matrimonial alliances he was connected with the 
Cooch Behar, Mayurbhaiij and the Tippera Raj families. 

In the Great European War he contributed his quota in men and 
money and in addition he gave a nice bungalow in the town of Chittagong 
for the recruits, which was much appreciated by and useful to the 
authorities. He was an ardent Buddhist and built a large temple 
at Rangamati in imitation of the sacred temple at Budha Gaya with 
an imposing image of Lord Buddha. Every year a fair is held there amid 
great rejoicings which is attended largely by Buddhist monks and thou- 
sands of people of his territory to commemorate and observe the Buddhis- 
tic religious days. He used to take part personally in it and perform every 
•detail of rites in company with his common subjects whose welfare was 
•ever present in his mind and he devoted his whole life to Iheir progress and 
prosperity. He attended the Delhi Durbar 1911. During the last distur- 
bances of 1930 in the Government Forests reserves in the Mayani Valley by 
the hill people, he visited tlie area personally and helped the Government 
immensely. Ilis clear judgment, fair and tactful dealing averted a serious 
catastrophe. He had been failing in health for about two years and he 
handl'd over the charges of administration to the Yuvaraj a year ago. 

He expired at his palace at Rangamati on Monday the I7th September, 
1934. at 9-15 p.m. of an attack of acute colic. His cremation took place on 
the 20th September which was attended by the Divisional Commissioner, 
Deputy Commissioner and other officers and a large gathering of mourners 
and subjects. 

His loss is felt far and wide and he leaves behind him, the Rani, several 
Rajkumars and llajkumaris, with grand-children. 



Matters of Moment 



INDO-BRITISH TRADE PACT 


The most talked of event in the commercial circles of India, since the 
conclusion of the Indo-Japanese Trade Agfreement, has been the signiiiff of 
a Trade Agreement between India and the United Kingdom on the 9th 
January last in London. Mr. Walter Runciman, on behalf of the United King- 
dom, and Sir B N. Mitra, High Commissioner for India, on behalf of India, 
signed the agreement thus establishing an interesting precedent for direct 
negotiations without the mediation of the Secretary of State. The Agree- 
ment itself is the result of a Deputation from Lancashire which waited on 
the President of the British Board of Trade in November last, and the ala- 
crity with which the Agreement has been concluded is as significant as Ihe 
contents of the Agreement. 

Broadly speaking, the Agreement re-affirms the right of India to regu- 
late her own fiscal policy for protective as well as revenue purposes but puts 
in black and white an undertaking that British imports should bo sub]octed 
to lower rates of duties than imports from other countries, subject to 
securing a fair selling price for the protected industries in India. The 
differential margins of duty, once established, shall not bo altered to the 
detriment of the United Kingdom. Secondly, it is laid down that British 
industries should be given the right of representing its caso to the Tariff 
Board when it is investigating a claim for protection affecting the interesis 
of such industry or industries, and that further, in tlie event of there being 
radical changes in the conditions affecting protected industries during the 
currency of protection, the Government of India will, on roquosi. by the 
British Government or their own motion cause an inquiry lo be made as to 
the appropriateness of the existing duties from the point of view of the 
principles enunciated above. Lastly, certain assurances are given on behalf 
of the United Kingdom dealing with the prospect of an increased off-take 
of Indian cotton by British commercial interests, the encouragement of 
imports from India of raw or semi-nianufaclured articles used in llie manu- 
facture of articles of a class which is subject to differential protective duties 
and with the imports into Britain on a duty-free basis of Indian pig iron 
based on a principle of reciprocity. 

The full text of the Agreement is. given below 

PREAMBLE.— Hi 8 Majosty’s Gevernment in the United Kingdom and the Goveriiiiioiit 
India hereby agree that dur. ng the continuance of the Ottawa Trade Agroomont, the following under- 
UkingB on the part of HU MaJeatyU Goyorniiient in the United Kingdom and of the Government of 
India ahall be deemed to be supplementary to the agreemenu 
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r.— It IF rccogniRed by His Majosty’s Govcrnmont in flio United Kingdom and tlie Go- 
vorninont of India tliat, whilo protection to Indian Industry aftainat fmporta of whatever origin may 
bp nfPORsary in the* inlerpsl of the economic wclI-beinK of India, conditions within industries 
in India, in the United Kingdom and in foicign countries may be such that Indian industry 
requiri's a liigliPi level of protection against foreign goods than against imports of United Kingdom 
origin 

APT II - It IS recognised by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom tiiat, under 
the existing conditionB, import duties coiiHtitiito an indispensable olcment in the reveiiiies of the 

(iovpi iiiiient of India and that revenue conaidoralions must bo given due weight in fixing the levels 
ot iintioi t duties 

ART III —'ll Tlie Government of India undertake that protection be afforded to such indus- 
tries only ns, after duo imiuiries by the Taiiff Board, have in the opinion of the Government of India 
establmlipd Uio clniiiiH thereto in nccnrdance witli the policy of discriminating protection laid dow^n 
in the Kosnlulioii adopted by the r.egiRlativo Assembly on February IC, 1923, provided that this 
iinderiakmg hIihII not apply 1o hafcgiiarding industries under the Safeguarding Act of 19:13 

(2) The Government of India further undertake that the measure of protection to be afford- 
ed shall only be so miieli ns and no more than will equate the prices of imported goods to fair 
selling pnees for similar goods produced in India and that, wherever possible having regard to the 
provisions of this article, low rates of duty shall be imposed on goods of United Kingdom origin 

f3l Uiffereiituil margins of duty established in accordance with the principles laid down in 
the piwediiig clauses of this article as between United Kingdom goods on the one hand and foreign 
goods on the other slmll not be altered to the detriinent of United Kingdom goods 

' i) The undertakings contained in this article shall not iirejudice tlie right of the Govern- 
ment of India in cases in which they find it essential in the inteiests of revenue to impose an over- 
riding revenue duty on im]iortcd goods higher than the protective duly required. 

OLDEST OFFICE HIGHEST BONUS 

BOMBAY MUTUAL 

Life Assurance Society, Ltd. 

eSTLI 8 HBO- 187 l. 

TRIUMPH OF MUTUALITY 

ProgreMiTe Inttitution 

Propoiials received Policies issued 

1927 I9.66.000/- 12.54.000/- 

1929 52.67 000/- 36.37 000/- 

1931 82 89.000/- 68.74 000'- 

1933 1 , 62 , 53 , 000 /. 1 . 29 , 16 , 500 /. 

I )Rr. 26 for Whole life! 

latest DOnUS ^ _ __ r n* , r P®*’ 1000 per year 

I Ks, £1 tor bjndowment ) 

Ad-interim Bonus at the same rate. 

Agent’s Commission liberal & hereditary 

100, CLIVE STREET : : CALCUTTA. 
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ART IV.— When the queetioD of the gram of lubstantlve proteotion to Indian industry is 
referred for enquiry to the Tariff Board, the Government of India will afford full opportunity to 
any industry oonoerned in the United Kingdom to state its ease and answer tho cases presented by 
other interested parties The Government of India further undertake that, in ilio event of any 
radical changes in the conditions affecting protected industries during tho currency of the period of 
protection, they will, on the request of His Majesty’s Government or of their own molion, rsiuse an 
inquiry to be made as to the appropriateness of the existing duties from tho point of view of the 
principles laid down in Article III and that, in tho course of such an inquiry, full consideration will 
be given to any ropreHentations which may he put forward by any interested indiHtrv in the United 
Kingdom. 

AItT V. Ills Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will give consideration to tlie 
stops that iniglit be taken in co-opcration with the respective oominercinl interests to develop the 
import from India of raw or somi-inanufactured inaterinls used in the niiiiiiifacture of art'cles of a 
class which on importation into India are subject to differential protociive duties In particular, 
they invite the Government of India to take note of the stops that have already been taken in the 
United Kingdom in pursuance of article 8 of the Ottawa Agreement with a view to widening tlie area 
of eonsuinplion of Indian cotton and they undertake to coiitiiuio the use of all possible ctforts, in ci>- 
operation with conimercial interests, to stimulate the consumption of Indian cotton in all possible 
ways, including teclinical research, commercial investigation, market liuson and industrial pro- 
paganda. 

ART VI. — Ills Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom undiMtakc that, in accordance 
with the piiiiciples of the foregoing article, the privilege of duty-free entry of liidiun pig-iion into 
tlie United Kingdom will bo continued so long as tho duties apidicablo to articles of iron and steel 
imported to India are not less Lavourable to ilio United Kingdom tlian iliose provided tor in the 
Iron and Steel Protection Act, 1934, without prejudice, however, to the provisions under 3 (11 and 
and i5) of the Indian Tarifi Act, 1894, as amended by section 2 of the Iron and Htoel Duties Ad, 
1934. 

ART VII — His Majesty’s Government in tho United Kingdom and the Government of India 
undertake that, in all matters relating to this agreement they shall, at all times, receive and consider 
any conclusions, agreements or reports which may be fiainod boiwcon the accredited representatives 
of the industries concerned in tlic United Kingdom and in India 

It will be seen that the Agreement hus u mucli wider seope than that 
rovered by the Mody-Lees Agreement (Oct. 28, ISWtl) wliiclj rel.ited only to 
the cotton industry. 

In the two Notes exchanged between Mr Walter Kuiiciman and Sir 
B N. Mitra whrch are appended to tho Agreement, Mr. Huiiciinan under- 
takes to invite Britisli Colonies and Prolectorate.s to accord to Indian cotton 
goods as favourable a treatment as they might propose for Bntisli cotton 
goods imports, and Sir B N. Milra undertakes iliat on the removal of tho 
second revenue surcharge, duties on British cotton goods will bo reduced 
to 20 per cent ad %'alorem or 3J annas per pound on plain grey goods and 
20 per cent on other goods, provided that India will have the right of re- 
viewing the conditions existing on the termination of tho Mody-Loes Agree- 
ment during the currency of which the undertakings given respectively in 
the two Notes exchanged will have effect. 

Indian commercial opinion is mostly critical of tho Agreement as an 
infringement of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention. The (jovornmeiit of 
India, on their own part in a recent statement have denied this charge. 

The Assembly to which the Agreement was submitted to bo taken 
into consideration have by an overwhelming majority refused to do it and 
rosolvod to reject U in toto mainly ou constitutional grounds. 
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The Railway Budget estimates for 1935-36 were presented to the 
Legislative Assembly by Sir Joseph Bhore, Member in charge of Railways 
and to the Council of State by Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways, on the 18lh February last The state of the Railway Budgets 
for the till ec years 1933-34 to 1935-36 is summarised below (figures are in 


lakhs of Rs.) 



1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 


Actuals 

Revised 

Estimate 

Gross Traffic Receipts 

91,76 

96,10 

98,95 

Operating Expenses 

52,10 

52,80 

5330 

Depreciation Fund 

13,56 

13,73 

1338 

Payment to worked lines 

2,53 

2,65 

2,70 

Nv,l Traffic. Receipts 

23,57 

26,92 

29,07 

Net Miscellaneous Receipts 

1,06 

68 

72 

Net Reiu'tiiie 

24,62 

27,60 

29.79 

Interest Charges 

32,58 

3134 

31,69 

Surplus 

Contribution to General 

-7,96 

-4.24 

-1,90 

Revenues 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Transferred to Reserve 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 



Lure of those Caves and 
Lure of those toilet 

AJanta was a vision of Indian art and 
Ajanta was a vision of Indian toilet manu- 
facture. Like the artists of old, we have realised 
the vision and there they lie things of beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 


'Ajanta 


This Nasco toilet trio will 
give distinction to your 
taste and mark delicacy 
of your judgment 



Natkmal Soap & Ckonical Works Ltd., Calcutta. 
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The Revised Estimates for the year 1934-35 show some improvement 
over the Budget estimate for the year. The gross traffic receipts on the 
State Railways are up by Rs 1} erores exclusive of half a crore trans- 
ferred from last year to current year, while the net revenue .shows on 
improvement of i erores. The deficit has been reduced from the Budget 
Estimate of Rs. 5i erores to Rs. 4{ erores in the Revised Estimate, of which 
commercial linos account for Rs. 2+ erores. During the year, an experi- 
ment was carried out over the N \V. Railway, since extended, of reducing 
the third class fares. The result was an increase in the number of pas- 
sengers by 11 per cent but a decrease in the earnings by 1 per cent. The 
increase in the number of passengers was 6 million. The increase in the 
traffic receipts was due entirely to an improveinoiit in goods traffic, the 
improvement being most pronounced in the case of inetalic ores, gram 
and pules, rice and coal. The increase in the working expenses (which 
was a fourth of the estimated increase in receipts) was due in part to this 
additional traffic in goods and in a part to a heavier repairs bill on 
account of postponed expenditure As regards capital expenditure, 
there \vas no increase in railway mileage during the year, but two heavy 
bills relate to the cost of the repair of earth-quake damage (Rs 82 lakhs) 
and of the Hardinge Bridge (Us. 137 lakhs) to be spread over three years. 
As regards the Bridge, Sir Joseph observes, “Though the situation is 
not entirely free from danger, there is every hope that the stops already 
taken and those proposed to bo taken will be suflicieiit to protect the 
bridge, and I may add, the results of the investigations so far made 
warrant the hope that the additional works required will not be so expen- 
sive as was at one time expected.” All honour to tlio engineer who had 


built the Bridge at so much cost ! 

Coining to the Budget Estimates for 1935-30, the net deficit is esti- 
mated to be Rs 190 lakhs. Tins has been arrived at after 
a deficit of Rs. 97 lakhs on the strategic lines, so that actually a sma i 
surplus of Rs. 7 lakhs is expected in the Estimates on the com- 
mercial lines. The Budget is based on an ostiimited increase of Rs 3r 
in Iho innelpls from Sloln-o»,,nd linro 
by whicli the current year’s receipts have exceeded those of 
year. “The steady, almost continuous, improvement *n'® 5 ^r, 

Sir Josppl. poinlJa out "imn, I" "f '“'‘'"Jilt o ron ^ 

tioiis of a regular upward trend which may bo 

The only receipt so far announced, in view of this hopeful outlook, is the 
reduction in the surcharge on coal freights. 

So far as the Working Expenses are concerned, the estimates for 

1935-36 put these at Rs. 106 lakhs over those of the „sto?Ition ^f 

iiicreastt as much as Rs. 92 lakhs is accounted for by the restoration oi 

the cost in pay. As regards the allocation to the “reaoh- 

h.is been decided as a temporary measure, till accor- 

ed, to allocate l/60th of the total capital at charge to the ^ 
dance with which Rs 13,28 lakhs have been set ^ “ J:®PVe ‘r 

Fund for 1935-36 which is Rs. 45 lakhs less than during the cuirent year 

If we calculate the net result of the working of Railway sn^^^^^^ 
way Finance was separated from tiie General budget, that is since 1924, 
we shall find that we have had six su‘-P‘“« 
including 1935-36. The total surpluses amounled to “S- eje* 
the total deficits inclusive of the sums with drawn froni^^^^^ 
amounted to Rs. 56,68 lakhs so that the net result is R8.4,04 laktis on mo 

debit side. This is not a matter for congratulation. 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURE 

The “New AKriculture”, as distinguished from agriculture by tradition- 
al methods, emerged with the use of artificial manures developed at Roth- 
amsted in England, the application of Mendel’s laws discovered in Germany 
and the process of vernalisation evolved in Russia in the last few years, 
says Mr. S V. Ramamurti m A , ic.a. Director of Agriculture, Madras, in the 
pages of the llhnhisthan Review (January, 1935). Of these three factors 
the first gives man control over the soil by increasing its fertility, the se- 
cond over the seed by making it develop new qualities suited to his needs 
and the third over alinosphcrifiiil environment of plant growth, by keeping 
the s(-<‘d at a partKMilar teinperntiire under a particular humidity for a num- 
ber of daAs to eiiiibhi it to grow in different climates and seasons. 

The devidopment of agricultural research is the result of the shift in 
science from physics to biology. 

It IS not liUc’ly that I’hvbK's will oniihio us to build n[)prcciab1y bijjjirtM’ or more taster f»i see 
fartliei tlmn it lias done hinltijL*} tlfnl-. with the region of rdnsrioiihiiess IMivnes has enabled iis to 
take hold id |»n^dlU•l^ w'hieh Nature ves to us and mould them to our needs and do-^ires Hioloiry 
iiuiv I'mible us to w'resi liiuii Nature heisell products of the kind that we wish 'Jhe paddv plant 
makes a jirniin suited to her ow'ii luetl'. There is no reason why biolo^'y may not eonipel the paddy- 
plant to make food nioie direetly suited to oiii needs. Sheep may make wool for their needa in a 
eliiiiiitr. Manillas evolve sliee]) w hieh yield llie wool of the .kind ^he needs. The re.soiiiceB of 
pa(ld> plant aided bill not eontrolled by innn may ^:ivc us some lood but not eiioiii;h lly some 
metliod of super eiiltn ation like the Italian method, paddy may yield ten tiinca what it docs Capi- 
tal values wilt need leadjustment but men w'lli find food as plentiful as manna is taid to be in 
lle.ivoii Indeed it la the loiiaiiif> of the Su|;arcane Expert in Coimbatore to make KiiKarcane a 
weed 

Synchronism^? with tlio new inovomont. in countries like Enjjland, 
(remianv, Italy anti Kiissni. IS the 'back lo the land’ movement whu^h is 
inspired as much by the desire for economic betterment as for a more 
balanced lite. 

It liRb to be oiiipliBHised that “bnek to the land” is not back to tlio old BKrIcultuic. It is back 
lo soniethinf; new The moveineiit mu'll not be eonfoiinded with a defeatist iiioverneiit An>ono who 
has seen, as 1 liR\e, the new af^tieultural colonies of Italy will rccoKiiizo the justiee of Mussolini’s 
elnini that they aie based on a combination of extension and tension. The township in such a colony 
!<* iho supplement needed by tho villat;es. The cultivators have each enough of land and housing. 
Ito.ids lead to a centre where there are iiuimcipat and post and telegraph offices, places of aiiiuso- 
mont and a hotel for visitors. The town is not thus the primary spot to wbioli tho villages are 
appendages. It is the villages that hold the dominant position. Such a recognition of the import- 
ance of villages would be in harmony with the needs of India 
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The ascetic type of life as developed in forests in Asia and particularly 
ip. India, and the industrial type developed, principally in reaction, in the 
factories of Europe and America are both one-sided 

It Begins to me the world now about to Book a middle path in af^ricultural life, where forests 
and factories are replaced by fields, where Nature and men seek to co-operate and realise the inner 
unity of both for peace and achievement, for spiritual and pysical life. 

On India’s equipment and possibilities for bringint; about the now era 
in agriculture the writer observes : 

Europe, particularly England, was able to benefit by the Industrial Revolution because of the 
presence of pliy»ieal motive power, accumulated mineral resources and a developed intelligence. 
India too his a developed intelligence, rich tropical accumulations of life and the biological motive 
power of sunlight, I look forward, thcroforo, to India holding the same iircdoniinant position under 
an Agricultural Revolution that England has under the Industrial Rnvoliilion Agricultural Keaearch 
in India is making rapid sti idcs. I felt during my recent tour in Europe that research in Indiir 
could hold its own almost with any in Europe. An intolleot whioh has gained power and kcoiiiiess by a 
long apprenticeship anii iiiastcry in Philosoph> is now serving a probation in modern scionce under 
the ao^'is mainly of Engbind. Modern science which has boon largely prc-occupied with matter now 
feelb comparatively baffled when it faces consciousness as a part of reality Rut the region of life,, 
mind, conhcioiisiiess is fniniliar ground to India. May wc not then expect a roniiissanoc in India 
wlieii Indian riiiloaophy and European Science may yield a new biology and a now agriculture ^ 

IDEALS OF INDIAN CULTURE 

Wntinf? under the above caption in tho pag^os of tho curront numbcM- 
of the Indian Review, Swaini Jagadiswarananda says that the dominant 
note in India’s culture— Its liloralurp, arf. music, or oven modical scionco— 
is provided by spiritualism. While tho national ideal of tho Amorican 
nation is to evolve a process of social syntliosis, of tho Gormans intolinctual 
excellence and cultural supremacy and of tho British eniinro-hnildin^. tho 
national ideal of India is renunciation and service That is why, says tlio 
writer, Rama and Sankar, Buddha and Krishna. Chaitanya and Vivoka- 
naiida were the leaders and helmsmen of the Indian naliun to resiore na- 
tional balanee from time to time. Tho three-fold nalional ideal ol India is 
collective pracitice, preservation and spread of spirituality 

Rudyard Kipling Isays licj is right in bis remarks, that East is East and West I'l West, the 
twain shall never meet, fur tlicie is fundamental difieieiice between the national ideals of the 
two lieiiiiflplieres The builder of niiliona in the we4 is tlic Comrade, tlic Pulitieian and llo» luiildcr 
ot them in the east is the Jitsfu. The lUi^hi and the Comiade are pole, asuiidci. The ii itnin iii the 
wost IB bii3J-d on gross scn.se-expcrieiice and that of India on Sainadlii oi Huper-coiiscnuHneHs, The 
motto of the west ib the love of plenty and excrci.se of rights Tlie iiiollo of the cast ih love of 
poverty and Sadharniii or obedience to duly or, in other words, rciiuiiciatioii. Economics and 
Politics are Ibcir Scriptures. The Vedas are our bciipluics. Their motto is how iiiiicli a man can 
possess and our motto is how little a man can possess. That is why the King is the leader of 
the webtorn society, while that of India is the Sannyasin. The one is Uio mate.nalistic view and the 
other IS Rpirilualistic or idealistic view of the life and Rocioly. The Rislii Ranglia built society in 
ancient India for tho cultivation and propagation of Rpiiitual culture as a collective body or a 
nation for the well-being ol mankind. 

In India, society is not an end in itself but a preparation for super-social ideal or Siinnyas. 
lhat is why the half clad Sannyasin has moved the modern Indian nation to its vciy hearts. It is 
not yer time to judge what Mahatmaji has done for India and the world at largo Mod.Tri India 
denouncing the cultural heiitage ot the past was following the steps of its western rulers and it is lie 
and another man, though he is often in isundei stood I mean patriot-monk Vivekananda, who cried 
halt for her spiritual regeneration. Politics in India is always a handmaid of religion not the vicc- 
versa as in the West. 
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Dr. KRlir1a<i Nag, of Calcutta Univenity, riKbtiy obsorvea in a recent issue of India and the 
Wo?'ld tlint ilio Gandlii method of fiocial and political, national and intornnlional 
rerorm is iinMiue in world-history If Einstein’s method of physics, or Kant’s method of inetupliysics, 
iH the only method in their rospcctive fields, Gandhi’s method is more so in these above-mentioned 
fields Modorii ills can only be cured if the Gandhi iiietliod is nccepteii by all nations. Mankind is 
diHilliiHioiied of G(M]eva, and world-peace is a mlsnoiiier on the basis of politics. Politics means 
diplomacy and exploitation in the accepted sense and that certainly cannot urint; peace to human- 
ity That IS why iiKMlerii Europe rests on the crest of a volcano, and it will be crushed to pieces at 
any moment if ii does not overhaul its national ideals. It is a Providential dispensation that India 
should iipliold the true ideal.s of society and life for the good of the world, for olherwise they will 
be ohhteialed from the face of the earth Mahatmaji, the greatest pacifist and prophet of peace of 
tae nge lin'- shown m his life that eosinie defeatism can only be averted if tlie west aeeopts the spiri- 
tual ideals of aneiciit India in social and national life. 

THE FUTURE OF LANDLORDISM 

Rao Ki islinapjil Singh, ML c . diacussos the needs and duties of land- 
lords, particularly of those in the United Provinces, in the columns of the 
Lradrr (Jan. 20. 1935) 

The loreiiiost need [he says] of the landlords at present is to retain the land by jireventmg 
llie uniewti leled and enhy transfer which has taken place not at nil infrequentlv in the past. Eltorts 
ate being made throughout the country to ochieve tins end by means of legislation and publicity. 
In tliche pi'oviiiees, us in nlhors, a chain of legislation has been before the prrivineinl LegiBlnture Tt 
niuy Mafelv be liojied Hint if the roprcsontativcs of the landlords do not behave like so man> dumb, 
driven cattle they may be saved, to a considernblo extent, from a premature death which is stiiniig 
them in tin* t.iee on necoiinl of indebtedness Of eourse, lu) sane man would wish that nionov lenders 
wivo aie the only agency (or credit in rural areas should be ended rather than mended 

The next point whieh ehiiins attention in the scareh for a road to tlie landlords’ salvation, 
ami, in fiiet, to Hie nnhal.oii of the entire rural population is the syslpiu of land tenure in so far as it 
governs tli(‘ K’latioiiH between the Ooveriimeiit and the Iniidloids This is the most ticklish point so 
far as Hie (loveiunienl are eoneerned, and yet the most vital one so far as the 85 p e of the popula- 
tioii of Hie comiti v are concerned The land is poor because Hie rents are high, the rents aio high 
because Hie bin den ot tax on the landlords m too heavx, and the taxes are heavy because it is the 
deflai(‘d polio of the (loverninonl that ‘the revenue is beyond all questions the first object of Go- 
veiiimi'nl’ Tt is a vicious circle 

Tlieiffoie, unless the «\ihtiiig pobev of the Government is transformed into one of piwpcrity 
liist and lev (‘line aftiM'wards Hiete is little hope of improving the lot of Hie teeming milliotiB. So 
mniiv eoniinissnms and experts have visited the eounlry, made recommendations and written 
vohimi's, blit all in viiiii, li(*ciuise they eiiniiot lie impleniontod so long as a fair share of the produce 
IS not left to the eiiltivator 

Aiiothm' mistoi tune IS that tho poor villager lias to pay for universities, schools, hospitals, 
])alac(*s police foiee and otliei needs and luxuiies of the eity dweller A fairly large portion ut tli(> 
iev(‘iiiie laised from the villages is spent over the needn and eoiiiforls ot Hie prosperous urban popu- 
laiioii, who already exploit the igiiorniit and back wind rustic in more ways than one. 

On laiidlonis’ functions and duties whose proper discharge may 
iissuro their position in future the writer observes : 

Tt may be argiK'd tlint the landlord has reiideicd no service in the past and that bo can bo of 
littb* use in Hie fntiii e winch may entitle him to any liberality The answer is that although be 
has not fulfilled all expectations iii the past ho has, apart from liis iniinificcnce, proved a very 
iisi'ful buffer between Hie Governineiit and tlie tenant, wliicli m so clearly lacking in the ‘ryotwan’ 
‘«vst<*m of land leveiuie administnilion. lie certainly has siiffored in playing this role Tic also 
liossesRCK those iiuiiliiies idiysic.il and moral— which enable him to discharge the duties of service 
like the ptdiee and the iiriny lielter than any other class of men 

As for the future -.1 m not only d(*sirnble but necessary for their very existence that landlords 
should hhoiildei gierii i i e^ponsibiliiies than they have hitherto done. The most important field of 
then uetivitiCH of eour'^e, is the welfare of their tenantry with special interest in the development 
1)1 the ngrieultiinil industry Then their is no reason why they should not supply a part of Hie 
police foiee the vhuukidar with the blue shirt if nut his moie dignified colleague, the constable. A 
larger sIiri'c in pnniny and vernacular education, medical aid, public heallh and village sanitation 
arc all subjects within Hioir purview. In addition to these they can relieve the revenue staff of a 
portion of their work sueli ns the mamtenaiiee of village records and the collection of revenue and 
cessess to a larger extent than oven what they have done upiil now. They have to strive hard and 
share these aeiivitie.s with the Government in order to Justify their existence, and their is no doubt 
tiiat if they are allowed to put even their feeble hearts to thorn the landlords can give a better 
account of tlicmselves in those branches than what the indifferent, though efficient, officials of the 
Government have done. But, let it not be said that the ’zemindar’ is a more parasite who enjoys 
the fruits of the land without rendering any economic or social service to those who toil. 



Temporarily Settled Instates in Bengal : 

RAJA OF NASHIPUR ON REDUCTION OF REVENUE DEMAND 









I N supporting the motion for reduction of the revenue by 25 per cent in 
the temporarily settled estates in Bengal, the Raja Baliadur of Nashi- 
pur said the following in the course of hia recent speech in the Bengal 
Legislative Council : 

I may inform tba Houae that thia resolution has been tabled to p:ive relief to the tenants. 
Under the present system, out of the total assessment, GO per cent jroos to the CSovornmcnt and the 
remaining 40 per cent to the landlords, ns urofit. The higher the assessment the more will be the 
profit to the landlords. The resolution aims at reducing the assessment by 25 per cent , so naturally 
the profit also will be reduced, and at the same time the tenant will be relieved to a great extent. 
When the mover of the present resolution moved a similar resolution in the last session, the Jlon’blo 
Member in charge of the Revenue Department said in reply that in calculating the asBessment the 
revenue officers did take into account the assessment of the previous throe siiceessive terms. He 
said that tae averages of two decades were compared and from that eoinpanson a rate was fixed. 
But I am B<irry to say that this information was not correet and the Hon’blo Member was misled by 
this wrong Information. This is very regrctablo The Revenue officers never take into account the 
assessment that is made previously. On the other hand, in dotormining the total valuation of the 
land they do so arbitrarily without any reference whatsoever to past rents. 

[Here the Raja Bahadur cited cases from personal experience to show how these officers fixed 
the valuations most arbitrarily without reference to the rent-rolls and increased the valuations lu 
the record of rights by 100 per cent ] 

This is the wsy how these assesBmonts are being done The Revenue Officer resorted to such 
an arbitrary procedure with the result that the tenants wore ruined. They cannot pay rent fixed 
arbitrarily at a high rate and naturally their holdings are sold and those who can afford to pay 
have been reduced to great misery as a result of some such rack-renting. 

As regards temporarily settled estates in Bengal tliero is no difference whotsoever between 
the revenue system prevailing in Bengal and in other provinces. Here, as in other provinces, these 
estates are settled temporarily with the landlords are fixed rents. 

But the other provinces have tackled the problem of land revenue in a different way and 
granted concessions on account of the present acute economic distress In C. P. “Revenue has not 
been suspended merely on account of the fall in the prices of agricultural produce but in places 
where the crops were damaged on account of abnormal atmospheric condition, remissions and Bus- 
pensions were liberally granted in accordance with the principles enunciated in Revenue Book 
Circular 1-9 contained in the Central Provinces Revenue Manual Vol 11. In accordance with these 
principles during the revenue year ending the 30tli September, 103.3, Rs 2240 lakhs have been remit- 
ted. Rs. 889 lakhs suspended out of the current demand and suspended arrears to the extent of Rs. 604 
lakhs have been further suspendod”. It may be Uirther remarked that this concession has been 
confined not only to the affected tracts but has been extended to other tracts also and “instructions 
have also been issued to revenue officers to make collections in a sympathetic manner.” 

With regard to the United Provinces I would like to point out that they tiavo remitted to the 
extent of Rs. 13,71,000 of rent and Ks. 33,88,000 of land revenue and Rs. 9.00,000 in the way of water 
tax in the course of two years, and the total remission in the course of three years is Rs. 170,00,000. 

In Punjab the Government have given most careful consideration to the effect of the present 
depression on the ability of the zemindars of the province to pay the Government’s demands in res- 
pect of land revenue and other miscellaneous charges. “As regards land-revenue the remission has 
been in 1982, Ks. 1,36,00,000 and 96 lakhs by way of abiana, etc. Moreover after careful considera- 
tion the Punjab Government decided to sanction for these affected areas reniission at rates varying 
from 2as. to 4aB. in the rupee so that the total effect of this concession is estimated at Rs. 2,31,00.000”. 

In the resolution of the Assam Government on this subject, it has been said that rents vary 
aooording to the conditions prevailing in the districts and the remission there has been approxi- 
mately Rs 16.00,000. In para 3 of that resolution the Government said in September 1933 that the 
poaition would be again reviewed to see whether it was necessary to extend a further reduction in 
land revenue and it has been decided by the Assam Council that a reduction of annas eight in 
the rupee upon the demand for land revenue should be given in 1988-34. That Government have 
dedded firstly that It U necessary to continue this temporary reduction in land revenue in as much 
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as the eoonomio condition has not Improred, and secondly that It Is fair and proper to continue the 
concessions at the same rate and on the same terms as were prescribed in IMS-SS. 

The Burma Government, too, have Riven oonoossions from 1-6th of a rupee to Sas. in the rupee 
aecording to the varying conditions in the districts. The Bombay Goveminent also have given simi- 
lar concessions for the last S years. 

The Government of Bombay after considering carefully the situation arising out of the 'con- 
tinued low level of prices of agricultural produce with a view to deciding whether any concessions 
in land revenue similar to those granted in the last three years should prove necessary, have con- 
cluded that the situation requires concessions this year also They have accordingly directed that 
the collection of land revenue dues during the current year should be regulated in the following 
manner : — 

li) In no district of the Northern Division, and in the Bomb|iy Suburban District should 
more than one year’s assessment be levied except in oases where the arrears are unauthorised. The 
special suspensions given in the last two years in the rice tracts should be remitted. 

(li) In certain areas in which rice is the principal crop and in which the settlements are of 
recent dates, a further concession by way of remission of 3 annas in the rupee is to be given. 

My friend has already quoted what the Madras Government have done. Unfortunately the 
Government of Bengal have not done anything. On the other hand, they have increased the reve- 
nues of the temporarily settled estates from year to year. In 1928-29 the revenue for temporarily 
settled estates was Rs. 22,59,000 but the revenue for 1929-30 was Bs. 23,82,000, that is, an increment 
of more than one lakh, and in 1930-31 it was further increased to Rs 25,52,000 ; so all these figures 
clearly show that instead of a decrease in the revenue from the temporarily settled estates there has 
been an increase by leaps and bounds. Moreover, according to the principle adopted by Lord 
Curzon’s Government and sanctioned by the Secretary of State, temporary estates should be settled 
for 30 years and profits from them should be 60 per cent. But, unfortunately in Bengal this prin- 
ciple has not been adopted. Here in Bengal only 36 to 40 per oont profit is given and the estatea 
are settled temporarily for 10 to 16 years only. Whereas in U. P. and other provinces the Bettlement 
is made for 80-50 years and the profit also is fixed at 50 to 60 per oont. 

The above rircumstanoes go to show that the Bengal Government have not done anything in 
spite of the fact that there is so much acute distress prevailing in the province I would therefore 
appeal to the Uon’ble Revenue Member to go into the question and make a thorough inquiry Into 
the condition of the tenants in every district and investigate whether it is a fact or not that acute 
distress prevails among the ryots preventing them from paying at a higher rate and then come to a 
decision as to wliat should be the attitude of Government with regard to the remission of land- 
revenue in temporarily settled estates owing to such economic distress. 
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Landholders* Conferences and Associations 
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THE ALL-INDIA ZAMINDARS & TALUKDARS’ CONFERENCE 

The All India Zamindars and Talukdars* Conference was held in New 
Delhi on the 16th and 17th February last to consider the Government 
of India Bill and express their viewpoints on it. 

The Thakore Saheb of Sanad and Eoth, welcoming the delegates, said 
that the Indian reforms failed to do sufficient justice to the cause of th» 
landholding classes, particularly the taluqdars and zamindars with their 
peculiar and special rights and privileges. 

He stressed that they, as a class, had no quarrel with any section of 
public opinion in India and said : 

“We are for active collaboration in all measures and policies that tendf 
to the common good of the people, to peace and prosperity in India^ 
enlightenment of the people, to orderly government in their interests 
and unity and integrity of our country as a free and active partner 
of the British Commonwealth. The landholders, taluqdars, or 
zamindars with their varied rights and privileges stand as a class for 
three supremes, e.g., constitutionalism, construction and concord." 

Presiding over the Conference the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga said : 

“Our permanent security lies in convincing all concerned by our 
action that there are as good hearts to serve men in palaces as in 
cottages. 

“We have passed through the ages of superiority and privileges and 
are living in an age of vanities and in it we are sure to die unless 
we retrace our steps and go back to the ages we have left behind.” 

The Maharaja then said that he had already expressed his views on 
the proposed constitutional changes. They had assembled to decide a 
practical and feasible course of action whereby they might be able to per- 
suade Parliament to recognize the fairness of their demands and amend 
the Government of India Bill in such a way as might give them a legal 
sanction. 

The Conference next adopted Mr. Ramlal’s memorandum and decided 
to send a deputation to England with a view to getting the Government of 
India Bill amended on the lines suggested in the memorandum, but failing 
a deputation, it was decided that copies of the memorandum should be 
droulated among the members of Parliament. 
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The momorandum atates that the fulfilment of the pled(;es in land and 
and revenue matlera was as important as the privileges and treaties of the 
States. 

Among recommendations the memorandum suggested that the pro- 
teetion of rights of properties and privileges of the landholders in 
respect of hind bo special responsibilities of tho Governors and Governor- 
General and that this should also be covered in the restrictive clauses of 
tho IJill in sections 40 and 86 

There was a further recommendation to add a new section between 
sections 281 and 282 to the effect that the rights, privileges and interests of 
persons bolding land or property be inviolable and not encroachable. This 
recommendation intends to incorporate the rights of property as funda- 
mental rights. 

The conference also passed a resolution disapproving the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee as regards taxation of 
agricultural income and imposition of duties in respect of succession to 
land, and urging His Majesty’s Government and Parliament to remove the 
same. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury moved a resolution demanding, inter alia, 
the representation of landholders on a higher franchise basis on the Upper 
Chambers, but it was not accepted by the conference as it was held that 
such provision already existed in the Bill. 

The principle of the establishment of second chambers in the provinces 
was welcomed in another resolution which, however, protested against the 
jiroposed composition of the chambers, the method of election, particularly 
in relation to the second chambers in Bengal and Bihar where there was 
provision for election from the provincial Legislative Council and also 
against the omission to establish second chambers in other provinces. The 
resolution urged upon His Majesty’s Government to provide that represen- 
tation in the second chambers should be on a hereditary basis on the lines 
of the House of Lords in the Untied Kingdom, and such chambers should 
be established in all tho major provinces, such as the Punjab. 

The Conference disapproved the recommendations the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee regarding the withdrawal of existing safeguards in 
matters relating to religion, and urged upon His Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament to incorporate provisions in the Government of India Bill for 
the prevention of legislation in religious matters. 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

The Committee of the British Indian Association, Calcutta, has adopted 
the following resolution opposing the new taxation Bills in the Bengal 
Legislative Council : — 

“The British Indian Association greatly disapprove any fresh proposal 
of taxation, especially in the period of economic depression through 
' which the province is passing. The Association are of opinion that 
further taxation of the people of this province, which would be a 
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direct interference with their purchasing power, should not be 
resorted to without giving effect, in substantial measure, to the 
recommendations of the Swan Retrenchment Committee.” 

“The Association, therefore, place on record their strong opposition to 
the forthcoming Bills of taxation, namely, the Bengal Electricity 
Duty Bill, 1935, the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, 1335, the 
Court Fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1935, the Bengal Amusements 
Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1935, and the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1935, and they are clearly of oyinion that the Bills, if 
passed, will adversely affect the people at large.” 

GANJAM LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the Ganjam Landholders’ Association was held on the 
I8th February, 1935, at Khallikote Bungalow, Berhampur, under the pre- 
sidentship of the Raja Saheb of Khallikote and Attagada, President of the 
Association. Among others, the Raja Saheb of Surangi, Vice-President 
of the Association and Mr. T. V. Narasingrao Pantulu Garu n.A., n.L were 
present. 

The Association passed a nunibor of resolutions to expresR profound sorrow at the deaths of 
Sri Gourocliandra Dcho, ox-Vico-President of the Associr.tion, Sri Rnjn Sohob of Nondigain and 
Dewan Bahadur B. MnnnuBwamy Naidii Garu, an ex-Cliipr MiniRlcr, Mndma Government, and to 
express sympathies with the Rajah Balicb of Parlakimidi in liis recent boreaveinent. 

Tho Assoeiation placed on record its (grateful thanks to the Kit^ht Honourable the Secretary 
of State for India in Council and His Excellency Lord Willinp:don and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in onlarein^ the boundaries of tho New Orissa Province by includini; the portion of the 
Joypore Estate recomnionded by the Orissa Committee of 1032, tlie Parlakimidi and Jalantra Mnliyas 
and a small portion of Parlakimidi Estate includinpr Parlakimidi Town 

When welcoming the Joint Select Committee scheme ns an advance towards rosponsiblo Go- 
vernment, it considered that tho constitution was defective in an much as there was uncertainly of 
federation and absence of a definite declaration as to the ultimate goal to be reached namely Domi- 
nion Status. 

It further resolved that it would bo suicidal to the best iiitercsts of the country not to work 
the reforms and urged upon the landholders tlie impornlive necessity of sincerely working them 
with a view to see if they did not open up avenues of substantial advance 

It felt greatly disappointed at the inadequacy of landholders’ rcprebentntion in Provincial and 
Central Legislatures and urged upon the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
CounciL and His Excellency Lord WiHingdon that the representation of the landholders should bo 
maintained at the same proportion to the number of elected scats as it is at present 

It further urged upon the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for India in Council and 
the Government of His Excellency Lord Willingdon for a constitutional guarantee embodying tho 
inviolability of Iho permanent settlement and a guarantee that under no circumstances the income 
from the permanently settled estates would be subjected to taxation by future legislation. 

Tho Association further viewed with grave concern the suggested imposition of tax on agri- 
cultural income and death duties as running counter to safe-guards granted to landlords in the 
matter of permanent settlement. 

It was resolved to communicate the above resolutions to tho Private Secretary to H. H t o 
Viceroy as well as tho Private Secretary to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council by air mail. 

By two other resolutions the Association elected the Raja Saheb of Surangl^ to the oarc o 
the Ckitteral Memorial Orlye Scbolaratalp Endowmont, Asha, and aeoepted the audiior’a report of e 
uooounta for Faalia 1342 and 1348. 

19 
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BENGAL LANDHOLDERS' ASSSCIATION 
ON THE J. P. C. REPORT 

In a note on the Joint Select Committee’s report, the Bengal Land- 
holders' Association observes : 

“We are afraid that sincere determination, goodwill and devotion are 
not likely to be forthcoming from certain influential quarters to work the 
proposed constitution in view of the distrust and suspicion of the Indian 
people that permeates the whole of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
recommendations.” 

“Tlie form of government recommended does not even toueb the fringe of responelble govem- 
niont.'* continuos the note. **The reforms proposed by the Joint Parliamentary Committee are ao 
hedged in by cheoks and balances that administrative troubles and legislative deadlocks are likely 
to arise very often and they will necessarily be a source of constant friction between the Governor 
and the Ministry or between the Executive and the Legislature. 

**The contention of the Committee that the Indians have been made responsible for *the whole 
field of social and economio policy’ is not borne out by an examination of the enormous powers 
secured to the Qovernor-Gonerai to over-ride the economic policy of the Federation at every turn. 
India will be placed permanently in a subordinate position in the economic sphere as a result of the 
imposition of legal disabilities by way of commercial discrimination, which will have the effect of 
paraivsing tlie whole economic and industrial progress of the country. The limitations placed on 
the logislaturo in regard to commercial discrimination and the enjoyment of fiscal autonomy will 
constitute a serious inipedimenf to the legitimate powers of the legislatures. 

“The Indian people fool very much disappointed at the uncertainty that surrounds the ostab- 
lishmcnt of the Federation. It would indeed be an unwise policy to proceed with the institution of 
Provincial autonomy and to postpone the establishment of the Federation to an uncertain date. Pro- 
vincial autonomy without simultaneous responsibility at the Centre does not hold out any promise 
for the real buccush of the constitution. 

“The Communal Award cannot he supported. The Award and the Poona Pact evoked so 
much bitter crilieism from all right-thinking people that its modification has become essontially 
necessary for working the constitutron The caste Hindus are not likely to accept the constitution 
without suhstant’.al modification of the Award and the Poona Pact, and the change of the Award on 
the lines suggested hy Lord Zetland will be the only way by which the support of the Hindus can be 
eiilistod fur the working of the constitution 

“The Coiuimtieu’fl proposal for indirect election to the Assembly is unprecedented in therealiu 
of oonstilutionnl history and is unite contrary to Indian opinion. If direct election is not adopted, 
the Fodcrnl Assonihly will he a niero replica of the provincial Assembly. If unwiedly coiistiluencies 
can bo found expedient and fonsible in other coiintrieB, there is no reason why this practice should 
bo abandoned in India on the plea of practical difficulties. Wo hog to draw attention to the con- 
vincing argument of the Lothian Cnmniiitee in favour of direct election. Franchise should be much 
further extended than as recoin mended by the Coininittce. 

“The special powers given to the Governor-General and the Governors to deal with the 
’special rcspoiisihlliiy* will whittle down the small amount of responsibility proposed to be given 
and the autonomy will indeed be a more iiitine Safeguards proposed in the report by vesting the 
Governors with suprenie overriding powers in almost all affairs are destined to retard the growth of 
provincial autonomy. 

“The suggestion of putting the Calcutta High Court under the control of the Provincial Go- 
vernment IS of a retrograde natiiro. In our humble opinion the high tradition of independence of 
the highest judiciary of the country and the maintenance of the high status, dignity and indepen- 
dence will be considerably affected hy the executive control. The opinion of all sections of people 
of Bengal m strongly againal the proposal. 

“No constitution can have the least chance of success if law and order be not transferred to 
the ministers, who will enjoy the confidence of the Legislature, without any reservation of powers 
whats^ver. When responsible Government has been advanced to the provinces, there should be no 
rooii^lbr BuspuMoii and distrust which may uliimatoly effect the breakdown of the constitution. 
However, the Ashociatioii accepts the suggestion for the transition period and hopes that the reserva- 
tion will he removed as early as possible. 

The landholding oonimunity in general view with great satisfaction the suggested safeguards 
for the protection ot tlie landholding class and against any possible violation of the solemn pledges 
attached to the Permanent Settlement. However, the Association would beg to suggest the iticor- 
pornlion of a statutory provision in the Constitution Act for keeping the rights and privileges of the 
landholders in the permanently settled areas uniiupaired by any legislative interference. 

“The Association views with extreme disappointment the failure to accept the landholdera’ 
representation before the committee for extending tbeir franchise and granting adequate represen- 
tation of their class both in the Lower and Upper Houses of Provincial and Federal Assemblies. 
Whereas the representation of their special constilueueies has been increased, it is a matter of regret 
that the privilege has not been extended to the landholding community. The Association therefore 
urges for the removal of this unfair discrimination ” 
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MUZAPFARNAGAR LANDHOLDERS* ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the executive committee of U. P. Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion, Muzaffarnagar. replies to the questionnaire received from the- 
secretary, unemployment committee, wore approved. The following reso- 
lutions were also passed 

That, as the district officers are collecting laud revenue including the 
amount of progressive enhancement, for 1342-F, and as the remissions in 
rent and land revenue are the same in 1342-F, as they were for the year 
1840-41-F ; and there being no change in the economic situation and the 
agricultural depressing of these provinces ; Government be approached 
with the request that these remissions in the progressive enhancements 
be continued till the remissions in rents and revenue, on account of 
economic depression, lasts. 

That as the rates of agricultural products are higher than the last 
year, viz. wheat selling at Rs. 5-8 a maund, the association is of opinion 
that no remissions in rents are necessary for the occupancy tenants, while 
only half of the present remissions are sufficient for the statutory tenants. 
Hence Government be requested to reduce the amount of remissions 
accordingly for Rabi 1342 Fasli. 

UN AO LANDHOLDERS* ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Unao Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation was held on January 21, at Unao under the chairmanship of 
Kunwar Guru Narain, Taluqdar of Maurawan. 

After passing two condolence resolntions — one on the sad demise 
of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore Sahib, Taluqdar of Maurawan and 
and the other on that of Captain Raja Mohammad Imtiaz Rasul Khan 
Sahib of Rasulpur, the meeting confirmed the minutes of the last 
meeting and resolved that the Government be requested to allow 
sufficient remissions to tenants and landholders of this district who have 
suffered heavily on account of considerable damage to the crop caused 
by the recent frost. 

“ SBIVTINKL ” 

THE QUALITY RECEIVER 
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TIRUKOILUR TALUK RAYOTS* CONFERENCE 

A numerously attendsd conference of the Tirkoilur Taluk ryots was 
recently held at Villupuram under the presidentship of Mr. 8. Krishna 
Aiyar Advocate and President of South Arcot Disiriot Agrieultural Asso- 
ciation. 

In the course of his speech, the President referred to India beina mainly an aarieuitnral 
country and compared the eoneeasion which the governments of other countries were extending to 
the agriculturiRta in tlie matter of levying the land revenue on the basis of the yiedd. He laid great 
Btrese on the importance of forming associations of this kind and holding oonferences to ventilate 
their grievances effectively and bring them to the notice of the government. Beferring to the Tillage 
Industries Keconstruction scheme organised by Mabatmaji for reviving the village Industries, Mr. 
Krishna Aiyar said that it was a most opportune time for the ryots to werk with vigour for the 
uplift of the villages and he had no doubt that if they worked bard, village uplift would be 
achieved * 

The first resolution which the Conference adopted, was to appeal to 
the (loveriitneut to make education compulsory in India. By a honertit 
requested the Government, to remit at least 331/3 per cent of assessment 
kist etc., irrespective of wet or dry and to collect the same in six instal- 
ments from February 1935. 

The conference also protested strongly against the remarks made 
in para 258 of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Jieport to the effect 
that an Income-Tax be levied on the income of the lands. The Conference 
requested the government to cancel the Ottawa Bgreement immediately 
since the same had seriously affected the exports from India. The con- 
ference resolved to revive the village industries and support the same 
by purchasing as far as possible the products turned out by them. 

The Conference appointed a Committee to push through the work 
of the Association. 

AZAMGARH LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual general meeting of the Zamindars’ Association, Azamgarh, 
was held on January 5 with Babu Bhuwaiieshwari Prasad N. Singh of 
Rasulpur estate. President of the Association, in the chair. Mr. Hobart, Com- 
missioner of the Gorakhpur Division, was also present on the occasion. 
Distinguished among those present were Rao Sahib Thakur Hukum Singh, 
the Collector, the Superintendent of Police and the leading zamindars of 
the district. 

B. Bhuwaneshwari Pd. N. Singh welcomed the gathering in a nice 
little speech and said in the course of the same : 

You are aware of the actiyitiei of the Provincial Zamindar’s Aaaooiation and other auoh 
organiaKtiona in several Disiriets and Divisions of the Provinoe and the keen interest thej are taking 
for the welfare and improvements of the tenants and the zamindars. It was long a great draw-baok 
In our District not to have a similar aasociation and 1 am glad to inform you all that owing to the 
etrenuous endeavours of my brother-zemindars we were at last able to form thle Dlatriot Zemin- 
dara* Asaoeiation which was inauggrated by Mr. H.* R. Shiwadaaani the then Colleotor, in the 

menth of Dteember, 1984. 
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The paramount duty of a zemindar is to look to the interests of the lenantSt and it is most 
easential to improve the cordial relations betwe'Mi a /ammdnr and his teiianU. The zamindars must 
note that they are the parents of tlicir tenants and the* tenants are then* children In old days the 
relation between both of us was very sweet \\ luHiever a rnmindar happened to go to any village 
his tenants ran with anxious hoatts to have a tUirshan of his Mulik. Iliil times have changed At 
present it is a time of world-wide agitiition. Now the niischief-makers taking advantage of pucIi a 
time are creating ill-feeling between l he comiiiiinities They ai i* clem Iv foihidding the tenants to 



Babu Bhuwaneahwari Pd. N. Singh. 

posed to llio Commissionor and to llu‘ ( 
Aftor the nipetiiiff tho iikmiiIxms oI iIkj 
lion were ‘at homo* to tho Commissionor 


p’ly lenlslolhe zaiiiiiidnrs The tenants, 
un.iwnre of its eonsciiiiciices, have followed 
ihe-ic ('xhorliitioiis , mitl the result has 
hccii iiiilMiiih'd truiihlcs and iiiisci le-i of 
thiMiiscI ves and the laitdlords We niii*'! 
li'\ to Miipi'tvc the ciiiiditioii ill oiir 
tcn.iiils, Mull Is, to iinpiove then* 
1 4 ‘siiiii (To and till'll' incoiiie II we do this, 
wi* ai i‘ sun* to d'lM* awav the iM-lecliiig 
hi'i ween t hem ,1 lid oinscl\'(>>> and would 
cci taiiil> gam tlicii' co-opcratioii to .i gn •!< 
I'Xleiit It has n*all\ hccome iiii|)ci .iti ve 
to 1)1 mg hticK the old i elation hclw.iu the 
leiumLs and Mu* /animdats niul to iTiucnt 
then' existing I el.itioiisliip 

Afl(*r stiorl sp(MH*.h(‘s by snmo 
l(*;idin|>: ziimiiidarK, tlio Ctimmis- 
sioner made a few observations. 

Ill' nppeah^d to tho zamind.irs 
lo foster and maintain etntlial 
r(‘Ialions betwinni tlio ten. nils 
and tln‘m^(‘lve^ 

A voteiif ih.inks was tlnni firo- 
liair bv Thaknr (Jn-raj Siiifrh, MLt: 
E\'a*nliv(‘ lioard of !li(» Assotaa- 
an(i oiImm- gentlemen prestnil. 
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The Putni Regulation : 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR AMENDMENT 


«A» «\» ^ 


By Amahnatii Mukheiuee 




T he Putni Regulation (VIII) of 1819 was passed at a time when condi- 
tions of life in the province were very different from those at present. 

It has become almost an archaic law, and although 1 do not hold that it has 
outgrown its usefulness, it is clear that it requires substantial modifications 
in order to satisfy tlie present requirements. The British Indian Associa- 
tion, as well as many eminmit public men, jurists and zemindars, 
suggested to (lovernment various modifu'.ations and amendments of this 
Regulation at various times but they were uniformly turned down till the 

last year when the 

Bengal Act IV of 1933 
was passed giving the 
defaulting putnidars the 
right to have putni sales 
set aside on certain 
conditions. The Govern- 
ment undertook this 
legislation with a view 
to give relief to the 
putnidars wlio had been 
hit very hard by the 
world wide economic de- 
pression and the no-rent 
campaign This legisla- 
tion, however, does not 
go far enough to remove 
the grievances of the 
putnidars. The condi- 
tions which have led to 
this legislation do not 
represent a passing 

Mr. AMARNATH MUKHERJEE, phase but they appear 

Zemindar of Uitarpara have a more OF loSS 

Stable footing in the 

country and require more detailed consideration and more vigorous 
measures to cope with them. 

To off-set the hardships and difficulties that the Regulations relating. 
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to realisation of revenue from zemindars entailed on the big zemindars, the 
zeminders were by Regulation VIII of 1819 given the right to collect rent by 
summary processes. The putnidars were not however given any similar 
powers to realise their dues from their tenants and law’s delay always con* 
fronts them whenever the tenants prove recalcitrant. Of late the Bengal 
Tenancy Act has provided for the application of the Certificate procedure to 
proceedings for realisation of rent but it is hedged in with so many restric- 
tions that such procedure could hardly be resorted to by putnidars. It is 
therefore necessary to devise measures whereby the putnidars and taluk- 
dars of inferior grades can easily and without undue delay enforce the 
payment of their dues by their tenants who are the worst sufferers in the 
present economic situation and who. in their helplessness, have in many 
places eagerly availed themselves of the no-rent campaign, making the lot 
of their immediate superior landlords miserable beyond measure. 

The sales under the Regulation have proved a fruitful source of litiga- 
tion. This IS mainly due to the notices under the Regulation having to 
be served through the private agency of the zemindar, ho being made 
answerable for the service tliereof. It will be found that in majority of 
such cases the service of notifications is held not to have been proved and 
sales are set aside. It should he considered, wheiher the law regarding 
putni sales can and should be brought in line with that of the revenue sales 
and of the Civil Court sales by providing for service of notice through some 
public officers and the inadequacy of price being made one of the grounds 
for setting aside the sale. 

The provisions of the Putni Regulation regarding registrations of 
transfers are somewhat anomalous and unnecessary. Sections 12 to 15 of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act should be considered sufficient and be enforced, 
and all provisions for security should be deleted in view of the fact that 
rent IS a hrst chaige on the defaulling tenure and the zemindar is author- 
ised to put up the taluk to sale tor arrears of rent at the end of every six 
months. 

The provisions regarding sartra/l are not only humiliating to the 
putnidars but also unnecessary in view of the drastic provisions of the 
Regulation relating to realisation of arrears of rent. 

Section 8 of the Regulation requires amendment as regards its provi- 
sions for the contents of the notice, which are rather complicated anil 
should be simplified by providing for one notice in case of each taluk. Pub- 
lication of the sale in Calcutta Gazette and notices under registered covers 
through post should bo provided for and such provisions would be more 
in the interest of the zemindars than that of the defaulting pulnidnr. 

In stead of six monthly sales, it should be considered whether yearly 
sales would not be more to the benefit of both the zemindars and the putni- 
dars. In this connection, I may slate that the half-yearly sales were neces- 
sary in view of the monthly instalments for payment of revenue by zemin- 
dars. But as these monthly kists have now been discontinued, the 
half-yearly sales simply burden both the zemindars and putnidars with 
unnecessary costs. 

As regards the second clause of Sec. 11 of the Regulation, I think that 
the underleases having been held to be voidable at the election of the pur- 
chaser, provisions of Sec. 167 of the Bengal Tenancy Act should be made 
applicable for avoiding encumbrances. I would also suggest that by a 
more specific provision in the third clause of Sec. 11 occupancy raiyats 
should be included within the category of the protected raiyats. 

In the interest of the defaulting tenure-holders, it is necessary to pro- 
vide that a valid tender of the arrears of rent may be made on the date of 
.sale and that the award contemplated in Sec. 14 should be made before the 
sale and the sale should be stayed till then in order that future complica- 
iteoB and litigatUMu may be avoided. 
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There are many other matters of more or less importance on which the 
Rop[ulation requires to be amended in the interests of all parties concern- 
ed I would, however, conclude by drawing the attention of the zemindars 
to a subject of paramount importance to themselves no less than to the 
country in general. The zemindars think that they have, by letting out to 
putnidars, delegated to them all their duties re : the improvement of the 
soil and the welfare of the tenantry. In most cases, they are disinclined to 
.sfxnid money on improvement of education or sanitation in respect of pro- 
perty thus partly alicMiated. The putnidars however have to pay most of 
what they receive Irom the tenants to the zemindars and hardly anything 
IS left to them to spend for these purposes after meeting the collection 
charges. The result has been that the quality of the soil is deteriorating, 
the lands are yielding less and less, there is a gradual increase of Khas and 
I'alit lands, the villages are being depopulated for want of proper sanitary 
in(‘asures, agricultural labour is becoming unremunerative, Bengali labour 
IS being supplanted by labour from outside, in short, the prosperous 
and healthy peasantry ot Bcmgal is becoming, if it has not already become, 
a thing of the past. It is the primary duty of the zemindar^ to tackle these 
problems and if they do not take upon themselves these duties and dis- 
charge iIkmi- obligations or enable the putnidars by a more indulgent and 
syinpatlndKi tn‘aiineiit towards them to discharge their funclions, it woulo 
be diffnailt to contemiilato with equanimity the serious consiajuuncGs to the 
country at laige. 
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Notes # News ^ Comments 



Madras Governor on the Future of India’s Zamindars 

Speaking at a dinner given by Madras Landholders in honour of 
Lord and Lady Majorie Erskine, the Governor exprossed the hope that 
when the new constitution was in working order the landowning classes 
would be a force in politics, helping whatever party they joined to the 
utmost of their ability. 

India [said Lord Erakine] was about to enter upon a democratic form of Government and 
required leadership. There could bo no better loaders than the ancient aristocracy and he was 
quite sure tbat in the years to come the ancient aristocracy of India would take its proper place. 

Many people had thought that with the advent of democracy the landed interests of Great 
Britain would find no place but that has not been the case. In the present House of Coininons, 
under universal suffrage, there were 40 peers and pcoresses and a vast number of country 
gentlemen. That was because they had roal'sed that to maintain their position they had to identify 
the landed interests with those of agriculturists. 

I hope, therefore, that Indian zemindars and landowners will real iso that the future lies in 
their own hands and if they elect to enter the political arena and guide the parties they Join, 
they may be able to have an immense influence on the future. 

Minister’s Advice to Zamindars at the All-Bengal 
Proja Conference 

The following: extracts from the address wliich the Hon’ble Mr. K. G. 
Faroqui, Minister of Agriculture, Bengal, made in opening the recent 
session of the All-Bengal Proja Conference deserve to be specially noticed 
by members of the landholding community not only of Bengal but of the 
whole of India • 

“If I appeal to my brother zamindars and ask them to rise to the full height of the immense 
opportunities open to them to further the cciiiiinon cause, 1 do so in lull consciousness of the fact 
that the annihilation of the raiyat will sound the death-knoll of the zamindar. If not for any other 
reason, at least from considerations of self-interest, therefore, all the zamindars of Bengal should 
earnestly devote themselves to the wellare of the raiyats. They must bo prepared to oonlrlbuto 
their respective shares to the great work of rural iipliftmont. The mistako made in the past neglect- 
ing the iinprovomeiit of agrieultiiro with all its nllicd branchoq, on the part of the landlords, must 
be rectified now. They as the natural leaders of the people must bo prepared to acquire the 
necessary technical knowledge and to apply the same in co-operation with actual tillers of the soU. 
If they continue to remain merely cullootors of rents, without any efforts to improve the economical 
condition of their tenants, then, at no distant day, will they find thomsolves involved in common 
ruin with them. The old idea of prestige must be entirely abandoned in view of the cominoii 
danger. Absentee landlords must retrace their ateps and throw themselves wholeheartedly In this 
stupendous task. If the landlords stand aside with indifference and allow the tenants to drift into 
rapidly advancing ruin, their Nemesis will follow, and they fwill be simply courting the same ruin 
and bringing it on themselvea much earlier. Although I am a zamindar myself, I must utter a note 
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of warning to the membcrB of the lamindar community of Bengal. If they do not apply themselyea, 
with all BeriouenoBa and of thoJr own accord towarda the well-being of the agrionlturlstB even from 
now, there ia every likelihood of the Bweel and affectionate relation between tbe landlord and the 
tenant being severely strained, thus involving both the parties in ruin and dlBastor. 

“Brethren, it ia not from selflBh motives of self-protection alone that I am making this earnest 
appeal to the zamindars to come into the field. For, I am aware, the number of persons who are pre- 
pared to give liberally of their time and energy for the benefit of the ralyats, oven from humani- 
tarian point of view, is not insignificant amongst the members of the zemindar community. These 
noble Hona of the province arc inspired with tbe conviction that national well-being oonsists in 
collective welfare, and he who does not serve the people has thoroughly misunderstood the slgnifi- 
canco of the word “service” — be it the service of the country or of the nation. This Is why I have 
viewed with unfailing sympathy all endeavours directed towards improvement In tbe condition of 
tlie agriculturists. Not that I have restricted myself to an expression of sympathy alone, but I have 
always considered and still look upon myself as one of the agriculturists with this difference alone 
that so far as their welfare ia concerned, my responsibility is much graver and higher than that 
of an individual tenant ” 

Raja Annamalai sails on Burma-lndian Mission 

Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Raja of Chettinad, sailed for England as 
a member of the Burma-lndian deputation. 

The object of the deputation is to represent to the Secretary of 
State the position of Indians as envisaged in the Reforms Report and try 
to secure continuance of the rights they had been enjoying all along in 
Burma. 

The Riija interviewed on eve of departure said “We have a Just and strong ease. I have 
groat faith in tlic Renne and fairncBa of the Hritiah people. It is very likely that full faets regarding 
our position in Tluriiia have not been placed before the Secretary of State and tlie Joint Select 
Cniiimittee Tlie deputation hopes to convince the Secretary of State and other members of the 
Committee of the jiiHtico and reaflonabioneBs of our claimR by a full recital of all relevant facts 
and it ih not without hope that a atrorig reasonable man as the Secretary of State is, ho will have 
justice done to us ” 

Tlie Hnja coticliided by saying that the deputation had the sympathy of the Viceroy and 
Lord ErHkino and thoir good wishes as well 

Indians in South Africa 

Discussinj? the Indian guostion In South Africa in an article in the 
Inf/ian Social Reformer. Swann Adyannnda of the Ramkri&hna Mission 
opines that (liero prevails a deep-rooted prejudice against Indians in that 
country which is duo mainly to economic grounds and want of knowledge 
of the average while man with regard to India, her heritage, her culture 
and civilization. The Indians in South Africa have not systematically 
tried to study their own culture and philosophy nor have they tried to 
impress the same on the white man ; and from the propaganda literature 
which is very cheap iiow-a-days in all the countries in the West, the average 
white man forms the view that India is a country still in semi-civilized 
condition and this goes to intensify the prejudice. 

We agree entirely with the view expressed by the Swami. India 
suffers today in the estimation of the world not because of any inherent 
defect of her own but because of the ignorance of the world as to her 
culture, heritage and civilization. 
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Second International Congress of the 
Librarians* Associations at Madrid 

Kamar Mnnindra Deb Rai Mahasai. m.l.c. President, All-India 
Public Library Conference, has been invited by the League of Nations on 
behalf of the International Federation of the Librarians’ Association to 
attend and address the Second International Congress of the Librarians^ 
Associations to bo held in Madrid and Barcelona in Spain :in May 
next and it is understood that the Kumar will sail for Europe by the first 
week of April next. 

Kumar Munindra Deb'is one of the chief initiators of the Library 
movement in Bengal. He is the editor of the “Indian Library Journal”. 
The movement, it is well known ,i8 making steady progress in British India 
under his able leadership. 

Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chowdbury on 
Utility of Girls* Education 

Presiding over the prize distribution ceremony of a Girls School in 
Calcutta, Raja Sir Manmathanath Roy Chowdhury of Santosh, Presi- 
dent of Bengal Council said : — 

*'It was from the hstoric battlefield of Aaetralis that the great Napoleon wrote to France that 
what his oonntry needed most were mothers. If we are to set a high premium, as we must, on those 
significant and memorable words, I dare say it will bo admitted on all hands that I was fully Justi- 
fied in describing the Kamala Qirls’ School as a beneficent institution. The girls of to-day will be 
the mothers of to-morrow and so on them depends, to no small extent, the future greatness pros- 
perity and well-being of tho race to which they belong. It is really the mothers who bung up the 
children — it is they who teach their young ideas bow to sho 3t— it is they who preserve tho sanctity 
of home and maintain discipline wishin the magic cirele *'The child is the father of man Al- 
though it sounds a paradox, it is no less true. It is not, in my opinion, an anachronism— it epi- 
gsammatically describes a reality of great value. It is, to my mind, the Bynthesis of all ideas about 
the growth of man and woman, their evolution from the stage of their infancy to that of their 
ultimate maturity. So if it is admitted that childhood is the most important stage in our life, tliore 
can be no doubt that it is esBcntial thoroughly educate our girls, so that in the fullness of time, they 
may be able to do their duties well as mothers— as guardian-angels of their liuriies. An institution 
which undertakes to impart to our girls true and liberal education and stimulate the best of their 
inherent instincts with a view to provide a foundation for their character, must, therefore, bo re- 
garded as a beneficent uation-building factory.” 

“A time will soon come when, I am afraid, women in large numbers shall have to seek live- 
lihood in activities which wore, until recently, regarded as the preservos of men. The need for 
better educational facilities for tho woman in this directions in becoming more and more important 
and this Institution has done well by opening a special Industrial class for the benefit of its stu- 
dents.” 

”I cannot but praise the forethought of tho Committee of Management of this school in open- 
ing a special music class for the benefit of its students. Music is universally loved and musical 
talents always and everywhere admired Music not only pleases the sense hut also enthrals the 
Boul. Music provides noble incentives to duty, inspires real patriotism and infuses within us tho 
spirit of self-emolution- It intensifies the imagination, creates lofty ideals and kindles in our heart 
righteousness and reverence I whole-heartedly approve your intelligent and liberal routine to 
prevent oeaseless and nrionotonous labour, which the young learners are, at times, compelled to 
undergo to come out of the paralysing grips of examinations. I am glad the girls here are not 
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oppNMed and tormented bj the harden of oTer-eesfidenee In the meebinery of exeminetloii on the 
part of those who oonduet them. The Committee’s ehdeaTonrSi to make the adrantagea of open-air 
life aTallable to the stndenta are undoubtedly oommendable and praiseworthy. It is really a grand 
thing to provide for them environments through enenrsfons. which will not only make them healthy 
and strong but will also open up before them n vista of new life.” 

Agriculture in Italy and Gerniany-*Leason8 for India 

Sir T. Vijayaraffhavacharya Diwan Bahadur and Vice-Chairman of the 
Imperial Council of Indian Agriculture, after a tour of the Continent during 
which he studied agriculture methods, particularly in Italy and Germany, 
to see how they compared with the present Indian system said to a represen- 
tative of Reuter in London that he was specially impressed by the land 
reclamation work being done in the malaria-breeding swamps south of 
Rome. 

He said he believed there was great room for study of Italian methods 
by other countries including India. 

Several of Europe’s agriculture problems were, he said, curiously 
parallel to those of India. In a number of cases he found the solution to 
be on the lines of solutions already in force in India. 

For instance, the new law in Germany precluding the agriculturists 
from transferring his land to non-agriculturists had been in force in the 
Punjab for many years. 

While it was useful to compare European and Indian agriculture, 
he strongly deprecated anything like wholesale transfer of European 
methods to India. 

Concessions Co C. P. Agriculturists — Revenue Suspension 

Owing to the failure of both the rabi and kharif crops in Betul, 
Nimar, Chhindwara districts the Local Government has sanctioned the 
suspension of land revenue recovery aggregating to Rs. 1,54.000 in Harsud 
and Khaiidwa Tahshils of Nimar District, The total suspension so far 
amounts to Rs, 4,12,000 in Nimar, Saugor and Chhindwara Districts in 
addition to Rs. 47,000 arrears on account of revenue which have been 
remitted. 

It IS also understood that the Local Government has provided funds 
for the establishment of a Debt Conciliation Board for Betul District. 

Land Revenue Remission in Punjab 

As a result of a close scruitiny into the agricultural statistics of the 
districts where there has been a marked fluctuation in the prices from 
those assumed at the settlement, the Punjab Government have granted 
special remissions to the following five districts and Nilibar colony : 
Deraghazi Khan, Rs. 81,614 ; Ambala, Rs. 56332 ; Multan, Rs. 31,797 ; 
Muzaffargarh, Rs. 12399 ; Jullundur, Rs. 11,429 and Niliba colony Rs. 4,484. 
Total Rs. 138366. 

In addition to the above remissions at rates varying from two to 
four annas in a rupee of land revenue and amounting altogether to 
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about Ra. 2 lakhs have been sanctioned for Lyallpur district in view of the 
comparatively low outturn of Desi cotton. In lower Bari Doab colony (iu 
Multan and {Montgomery districts) special remissions of land revenue 
at 40 per cent of land revenue demand have already been sanctioned 
for the current kharifanA rabi of 1935 under the operation of the sliding 
scale of assessment recently introduced. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat on new Lyallpur Settlement 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Revenue Member to the Government of 
Punjab, speaking as a zamindar in the course of a press interview des- 
cribed the new Lyallpur settlement as a “revolutionary change in the 
land revenve system of the Punjab.” He said : “Never since the advent 
of British or for the matter of that under any rule, has such a big conces- 
sion been granted to zamindars in the Punjab.” The introduction of 
new principles of assessment in Lyallpur foreshadows, according to him, 
the adoption of similar principles in all the new assessments in new 
colonies of the Punjab, and by making the revenue demand dependent 
on crop prices, it is expected to solve permanently the problem of adjust- 
ing rates of land revenue to the fluctuating income of a zamindar. 

' Since aBBesBinont Ib to be for a period of 40 years it is easy to calculate that it unfortunately 
prices continue at the present low level the zaniindars of Lyallpur will have benofitted by Rs. 10 
to X2 crores by the time of the next assessment. If, on the other hand, prices appreciate, as we 
hope they will, zamindars will still gain since under the existing: law the amount asBessed cannot 
exceed 25 per cent of the net aBseta, nor can it exceed the existing assesament by 25 per cent. 
If for instance prices go up to the post-war level when wheat was selling at Rs. 5 and cotton at 
Rs. 16 to 20 per maund zamindars’ income will increase by nearly 300 per cent as compared with 
his present income but the Government will have to be content with only a quarter of his not 
assets or with 25 per cent over and above the Government’s existing demand whichever of the 
two may be lower. 

Preservation of Wild Life 

The All-India Conference for the Preservation of Wild Life in this 
country met under the distinguished presidentship of Hon. Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain to review the present position of the fauna and flora of India and 
to consider generally their protection and in particular, the protection 
peculiar to India. 

The Conference was attended by the official and non-official delegates 
from all over India, including the Indian States and by the representatives 
of all Departments of the Government of India. 

Opening discussion on the subject, Mr. E. O. Shobbeare, I. F. S, (Bengal), pointed out the 
necessity of affording protection to the Bpecios of one-horned rhinoceros, common in Bengal. 

Mr. A. Winibush (Madrae) stated that so far as his province was concerned, it was essential 
that the bison should be protected in the Madras Presidency and that so far as the question of 
the Nilgiri ibex was concerned, he thought that the species peculiar to Madras was definitely on 
the increase and that at the present question of protection to this species was not an imminent 
one. 

Sir Peter Chitterbuck (Kashmir, Catch and Society for Preservation of Fauna of the British 
Empire) stated that he would like protection to be afforded to the wild ass of Cutoh, a specloe 
peculiar to that territory. 
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Mr. B. H. Prtter (BMBif MAiursl HIMmt Mtltd tiitt It vis ssHVlIil Ihil tlis 

Kithfsvir and Sind lion whloh was rapidljr dtaappoaiing as a apselss in India naadod urgant 
proiaotion. Ho also wantad the original ehaaU to ba protaetad as walL 

Mr. C. H. Donal (Pnnjab) the next spaakar. empbaaliad the nsooultj of affording protaotlon 
to the mask deer In that prorinee. 

Mr. Canning (U.P.i« staled that that proTinee had bean tnllj alive to the qnaetlon 'ot protection 
and the eteps were being taken by that OoTemment to proteet all the game In the proTinoe. 

Mr. Maehaja ^Mysore* stated they needed protection tor the sambnr and the bison. 

Poet Rabindrauath on India's Mission in the World. 

Ill the course of his illuminating address delivered on the occasion 
of the annual convocation ceremony of the Benares Hindu University 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore urged upon his countrymen to realise the subli- 
mity of India’s Mission in the World and the supreme necessity of deli- 
vering her message of Truth and Peace to the Western nations— utterly 
exhausted by endless clashes born of mutual jealousy and suspicion. 

In India are unfortunate In not having the chance to give expreaslon to the beat In ua 
in creating Intimate relations with the powerful peoples of the world. The bond between the 
nations to day Is made of the links of mutnal menace. Its strength depending upon the force 
of panic, and leading to an enormous waste of resources In a eompetitlon of browbeating and 
bluff. Some great voice Is waiting to be heard which will naher in the saored light of truth In 
the dark region of the nightmare of politloa. Bnl we In India have not yet had the ohanee. Tet 
we have our own human voice which truth demands India, though defeated In her politioal destiny, 
has her responsibility to hold up the cause of truth* even to ery in the wilderness, and offer her 
limens to the world in the best gifts which she oould produce.'’ 

Mr. Jinoah on Communal Unity 

Participating in a political diaeusaion at a meeting recently held at 
the Arabic Oollege Hall, Delhi, Mr. Jinnah said : 

*'The problem of all problems, the question of all questions Is that ao long the Hindus and 
Muslims are not united, let me tell you, there is no hope for India and we shall both remain slaves of 
foreign domination Please do not think we do not want settlement. We desire settlement beoause 
of India’s interests and because without settlement we cannot get freedom. I shall try my utmost 
and do all in my power to bring about a aeltlemeut. If I can achieve this unity, believe mo, half 
the battle of country’s freedom Is won.” 

Concluding be said. “We stand against the world for India and India's freedom.” 

Health is Wealth 

Opening the Health Exhibition at the Indian Museum, Sir B. P. Singh 
Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, Bengal, said 

The dawning of the sanitary oonaoiouaness is directly dependent upon the health and eduoatlon 
of the people. Health exhibitions are of iinmenae value in this respect. Ihe most up-to-date 
hygienio methods for prevention and control of diseases would have remained unknown to the 
people bnl for the direct means of communicating the knowledge to the public with the help of 
fetealth Sxhlbitlona. The aanltary progrecs of a country la bound up with rasoaroh work on funda- 
mental problema of publlo health and their exposition to the pnblio with the help of modela and 
oxhtlblb. 

The reauU of aiieh exhibltloas can be Judged by their effect on the general Inaldenee of diaeaaes 
and mortality rala of varloua praventible epidamles. The edneational value of these ezhlbltlona 
ip rousing sanitary oonaeiouanem of the people even In the absence ot siatntory powers for enforcing 
nntl-eholeri Inodhlatf one and rc^vaeeliiatlotts^ is proved beyond doubt by the IPeraaae in the velnn- 
tary demand lor tbom. 
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fhit g PtaH H lipBt—to ttn rooitag oi tha twUtMn; aonMlonaMW of thA paoplA hatbMglMf 
ttf'ttMi oriat(oii •! tht bMitb unlu In the mufliAU ia aharga of Sanitorj Inapaotoia. Abootil? 
fiaaltb Ualti bava alraady ooma Into axiataaoe In diftorant parti of the prorinoa. They are main- 
talaad by OoTammant at a total coat of about 10 laaa annually. Tbeie Health Unite hara prorad 
lo ba of fminaiiia Tulua from the point of rlaWf haalth progaganda and prarantlTa mauiurae agalnat 
tbaapraad of dPldemlaa like obolara and amall-pox. If the ararage atandard of baalth of tba paopla 
of tbia piorinaa improToe It will add to the wealth of tba nation by ahaoking waste of its man power 
and Inaraaslng its earning oapaal^. 

Vice-ChaooeUor on Female Education 

]dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee. Vioe>CbaticelIor, Calcutta University^ 
while presiding over the prize>distribation ceremony ot the Bharat Stri 
Sikshasadan at the University Institute, Calcutta, referred in the course 
of an nice speech to the advance which female education has 
made in this country, particularly in Bengal, but expressed great doubt 
as to whether the system under which such education was being imparted 
was at all suitable. 

th. namber of itudenta, m far oa glrli ware oonoemad, whioh had Inereaied daring tho 
laat five yean was, [remarked the Vioe-Ohanoellor,] ‘almoet alarming.* Whore they bad only tonr 
or five hundred etudents there were about eleven hundred alndenta laet year. He said ‘alarming' 
not on aeeonnt of edueatlon whieh had spread among the girls but bo was afraid genuinely as to- 
whether the system of edueatlon under which girls were being trained was required lor them tor 
the general weU-baleg of this provlnoe. The great mistake they had eommltted so far as the 
of boys was ooncemed must not be repeated. **Wo have been suffering under that 
system and It would be suicidal if the same system also prevails so far as girls* eduoatiou was 
ooneemed.** It was essential, therefore, that In the near future they should reorgaulse their system 
of education so os to make it really fit tor the requirements ot girls In Bengal. 


Allocation of Foods by Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research under the president- 
ship of Sir Fazl-i-Husain considered the recommendation of the advisory 
board of the Council in respect of the application of the Government of 
the United Provinces for a grant of Rs. 135,000 for tho continuance of the 
investigations on cereal rusts for a further period of three years from 
1986 and approved it 


On an application from tho Central Provinces Government a grant 
of Rs. 10j068 spread over four years for research work on tho Gangai peat 
of rice entomological work under the scheme of rice research was sanc- 
tioned by the Council. 

Tho recommendations of the advisory board of the Council in respect 
of the Bengal Governments application for a supplementary grant of 
Ra 16371 in connection with tho appointment of a physiological chemist 
lo study animat nutrition problems at Dacca, tho scheme of research work 
on tiie development of morphology and the anatomy of sugarcane-sorgh^ 
hvfarids and of Indian sugarcane and wild saccharums. costing Ra 7,809 
i^ad over a period of three years to bo carried out by tho Madras 
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University and the sobeme for the investigation of the life^history. bio> 
nomics and the development of the fresh water fishes of Bengal, were 
approved by the Council. 

The Council considered an applicatiop from the Madras Government 
for a grant of Rs. 92,487 spread over a period of three years for the scheme 
of research for improving the fishing industry, and developing the supply 
of fish manure and it was decided to postpone the scheme till full facts 
on the continuance of the survey of deep sea fishing resources were 
received from the Madras Government 

The recommendation of the advisory board in respect of the scheme 
from the Madras Government for investigation into the quality of rice 
was accepted by the Council. 

The recommendation of the advisory board in respect of the applica- 
tions from the Punjab Government for a grant of Rs. 67,430 spread over 
a period of five years for a scheme of research work on citrus stock and 
•grape vines in the Punjab, from the Central Provinces Government for a 
grant of Rs. 71,160 for research on the orange crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, from the N. W. F. P. Government for a grant of Rs. 27,350 spread 
over a period of five years for research on the improvement of fruit 
culture in the North-West Frontier Province and the problem of market- 
ing, from the Beluchisthan Administration for a grant of Rs. 49,600 spread 
over a period of five years for a scheme for establishing a canning and 
fruit preserving research laboratory at the fruit experiment station of 
Quetta, from the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad, for a grant of 
Rs. 68,610 spread over a period of five years for a fruit research scheme 
and from the director of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, for a grant of Rs. 29,360 spread over five years for a scheme for 
research on cytology and Indian crops at Pusa, were accepted by the 
Council. 

Gontro of Rinderpest in Bengal 

As announced in this section in a previous issue of the Journal, the 
Civil Veterinary Department, Bengal Government, is in possession of a new 
method of treatment viz^ inoculation with goat tissue vaccine of cattle which 
is victim to rinderpest, one of the most malignant of the known cattle 
diseases. The reported number of deaths from the disease, as against the 
many that went unreported, during the last three years came to a total of 
about 42,000 and it goes without saying that no time should be lost and 
no pains spared to save the province from its ravages. On the comparative 
merits of the new and older methods of inoculation, a recent Government 
Press note has it : 

“Wbil* Mram aloM method glvei proteetloa for aiae dayi, the greet edveatege of thle aew 
method of iaoenletloa with goet tiecne voeolne ie that eettle lo treated are pnteetad for at least S 
yaaia. This meoae that even If the disease peniste amoag naiaoeolated aaiaialB or revisita the 
aeighhourhood daiiag the asat two years vaeelaated aaimals are safe aad reqolre ao aaeoad la- 
osalsUoa.** 
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It also gives us to understand that the Director, Givil Veterinary 
Department, is prepared to supply the new vaccine wherever required in 
the province and that arrangements have been made to give serum simulta- 
neous inoculation— with the dose of vaccination accompanied by an appro- 
priate dose of serum— where, as in the hill district of Darjeeling, the higher 
susceptibility of cattle renders them unsuitable for vaccine alone treatment 
We fully endorse the concluding statement in the note : 

'*Now that a definitely ■nooeiefttl means to eheek the ravages of this disease is In the hands of 
the Civil Veterinary Department, It is hoped that the Distriot Boards on whom the onus lies of 
iapplying an adequate staff of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, will make an effort to Inorease their 
veterinary staff up to the sanotioned eadre of a offioers in each subdivision and equip them with the 
simple applianees neoessary to administer the vaeoine.** 

Agrionltaral Researoh Schemes and Marketing in Bihar 

The Department of Agriculture in Bihar has been working out a 
scheme for tube well irrigation of sugar-cane and of more extensive use of 
compost for the purpose of manure and for these the Department expects 
financial assistance from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
Tube well irrigation has been experimented upon for some time at Govern- 
ment Agricultural farms, and the idea is to popularise the system with a 
view to inorease the production of sugarcane. 

The Ministry of Agriculture in Bihar has worked out a scheme of 
marketing arrangements in accordance with the plans of the Central 
Marketing Board recently constituted. There will be a provincial market- 
ing officer with two junior officers and a regular staff. The central idea 
of the scheme 'seems to be to undertake a thorough survey of marketing 
process form the cultivator right up to the time his produce is brought in 
the market with a view to see how far intermediaries could be eliminated in 
order that the maximum price is ensured to the producer. In that way 
the entire province will, at first, be surveyed before marketing arrange- 
ments are finally completed. 

Another interesting work, whose result is likely to be of considerable 
public utility, is in respect of fruit research, which is being carried on at 
Sabour in Bihar by the fruit researoh officer who, among other things is 
reported to have done good work in the direction of making fruit syrups 
of a far better quality and at far cheaper costs than are generally available 
in marketa Syrup and some of his other works are likely to be brought 
in the market before long. 

Hand-loom Industry in Bengal 

The Press Officer, Government of Bengal, in a note says : 

The Government of India have granted Rs. 35,000 for the current year 
and Rs. 80j0CO for the next year for the improvement of the hand-loom 
industry in BengaR. The grants are the largest ever made to any province 
in India for such purpose. 

The OoTemmeBt of Bengal have now formnlated a Mheme with the grant, of the Oorem- 
meaft of India tor the reniMltation of the hand-loom indnWiy in the prorinee. In preparing the 
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■oliema OoTmmant have takan into aaooiiBl thn difltonldas whloh bava ratardad tha prograaa of 
tbe hand-loom industry. Thasa maj be anumarated as follows : 

(1) absenea of training of waarars in now dasigns of iiatiama» taature and finish* 

(a) difficulty of obtaining yam at a ohaap mta« 

W want of axpart adTioa to radnaa tha cost of produotlon to a minimum, 

(4) difficulty in disposal of finishad prodnots. 

The Bobame is to strangthan and improva tha straatura of ao-oparatiTO industrial unions of 
weavers which had already bean built up by tbe Oo-operativa Department The work will proceed 
on the following lines : 

(1) The area of operation of a Oo-oparatiTe Industrial Union will be taken as the unit far 
development of hand-loom industry. 

(2) Tha boards of Industrial Unions will be reconstituted and men with azperianoa of 
textile Industry included therein. 

(3) One weaving and dyeing expert will be appointed for each Industrial Union for the 
present, and it will be his duty to train up the weavers In new designs of patterns, texture and 
finish and also advise the weavers in the matter of reduction of cost of production, and the Union 
regarding the disposal of such finished products as can be sold in the locality. 

(4) For the supervision of every 20 Weavers’ Societies there will be one Supervisor with 
technical knowledge of weaving. The duties of these Supervisors will be to superintend the distri- 
bution of yarns to individual members of societies, to see that the weavers carry out the Instruc- 
tions of the weaving expert about designs and specifications and to collect the finished goods In 
good time. 

(Si Suitable warp preparation machinery, dyeing appliances and Jacquard and other up-to- 
date Improved looms will be supplied to tbe Industrial Unions for the benefit of the affiliated 
societies. 

(6) The Provincial Industrial Society at Calcutta will supply yams at cheap rates to the 
Industrial Unions for transmission to their affiliated societies as far as their resources will permit. 
For this purpose the Provincial Industrial Society will ascertain the demands of the unions suffi- 
ciently In advance and make an attempt to have the supply from the wholesale dealers* The 
Society will also supply dye stuffs, chemicals and other accessories of hand-loom weaving to the 
Unions. The other functions of the Provincial Society will be to receive from the Industrial 
Unions such stuff as will not be locally sold and will find a market in Calcutta and to advertise 
and carry on necessary propaganda for the sale of these products. The Provincial Society 
will be assisted in its work by two canvassers and one designer for the present. The designer 
will study the taste of the public with regard to new designs In ornamentation and texture 
and prepare designs accordingly which will be communicated to the weaving experts attached to 
the Industrial Unions in various districts. 

(7) A marketing officer will be appointed to supply information regarding market conditions 
to the Provincial Society as well as to the Industrial Unions and to push on the sale of tbe 
finished products of the societies in this province and abroad. 

(8) A special research staff consisting of an expert textile organiser, two artitan assistants 
and one workman labourer will be entertained and located at the Government Weaving Institute, 
Berampore, in view of the facilities provided by the Institute. The main functions of the staff 
will be to study the changing fashions of the market, to watch the opportunities for new ranges 
of leirtares and ornamental styles llkply to attract the public and to demonstrate to the weavers 
the methods and ehangw in their processes neoeosary to accommodate' themselves to the 
market. The staff will be employed with the speoial object of assisting thoee groups of weavers 
who are not oigaaleed into Indiiatflal Unions, though the resnlU of the research will be equally 
at the dlspoeal ef theoo-operallve bodiea. 
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Bengal Hortkndtiml Soheme 

A hoPticnlturBl station has bsan started at Krishnaffar under tbo 
auspices of and with fun^s sanoUoned by the Imperial Oounoil of Agri- 
cultural Research. An area of a^at nine acres has already been brought 
under fruit cultivation. 

Mr. S. Q. Sharangapani, Economic Botanist, who is in charge of the- 
scheme in a recent interview said : “Bengal eats insufficiency of fruits and 
must grow more fruits to balance her diet Now the first task to be taken 
up in Krishnagar will be the growing of such varieties of fruit plants as can 
be immediately taken up by the cultivators in jute areas which will be 
given up as a result of the Restriction Scheme. Amongst the annuals that 
we shall be working will be principally pineapples, papayas, plantains, 
custardapples, guavas, limes, toppary, phalsa etc. Our main work will 
be to help poor cultivators rather than the rich people who can look after 
themselves.” 

It is understood about Ra. 50,000 has been sanctioned in this connec- 
tion for a five-year scheme. 

Jute Restriction Committee 

We are glad to note in the recent speeches of His Excellency the- 
Governor of Bengal and his Hon’ble Minister of Agriculture a reference to 
the early appointment of a permanent jute committee with a view to decid- 
ing from time to time what, if any, measures may be taken to improve the 
conditions of jute-growers and to advise them in regard to the extent of 
the crop to be raised in view of the world demand for jute. It is under- 
stood that the committee will be elected by various chambers of commerce 
and other trade associations interested iu jute and wiil have an official,, 
who will very likely be the Director of Agriculture, as its president 

Jute Restriction Propaganda in Bengal 

The Government of Bengal have been showing commendable deter- 
mination to make a success of their scheme of restricting jute cultivation 
to eleven-sixteenths of last years’ sowing for raising the price of jute and 
ameliorating thereby the condition of the poor peasants of the province. 
They have been carrying on an intensive propaganda in favour of volun- 
tary restriction throughout the province ; they have been drafting extra 
officers for propaganda in some districts and promoting the formation of 
jute control charges thana and district committees everywhere for carrying 
on propaganda work. The work is already showing signs of bearing 
fruit ; cultivators are reported to be coming forward to give written 
pledges and taka solemn oaths to restrict the sowing of jute. The Govern- 
ment eommunique on the subject states that the response to propaganda 
work has so far been fairly satisfactory in almost all the principal jute- 
growing districts except Rajshahi, but adds that even in Rajshahi ‘it ought 
to be sufficient to give the reduction prescribed.’ While appealing to the 
onltivatorB to restrict jute cultivation, the officers and committees are 
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exbortinff them to take resort to otiier crops like paddjr, mi(kr«ane, hemp, 
AronndDut and napfer grass on the land set free from the oultiration of 
jute. We are told that good progress has been made with the extension 
of sugar-cane which is becoming more and more popular owing to the 
establishment of two large vaccum pan factories, one at Oopalpur in Raj- 
shahi and the other at Beldanga in Murshidabad, and three more open pan 
factories elsewhere. 


OBITUARY 

The death of Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerjee, Public Prose- 
cutor, 24-Perganas, has removed a welllknown figure from the public life 
of Bengal. 

A successful lawyer, a citizen of intense public spirit and a gentleman 
to the core, his loss will be keenly felt in many quarters, especially by the 
many public organisations with which he happened to be intimately 
associated. 

But it was as a singularly public-spirited man that his name will be re- 
membered most. He spent a fortune in reclaiming his native village Bimagar 
where he cleared the marshes, sunk tubewells, established schools and in- 
duced unemployed young men to take to cultivation. The anti-malarial mea- 
eures he had launched there had almost rid the village of the pernicious 
disease. The temples that had fallen into ruins were repaired through his 
efforts. Last month His Excellency the Governor visited the well-known 
Birnagar free agricultural farm established by the Rai Bahadur. Besides 
these his private charities were innumerable, and his purse strings were 
always open for the poor and the afflicted. 

The Rai Bahadur was only fifty-five at the time of his death. May his 
soul rest in peace ! 
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Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 
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MARCH, 1935. 


No. VI. 


An Orientation of Outlook and Policy 


T he return of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan to the field of 
Bengal politioa muat indeed be a source of immense gratifioatidh to the 
Province generally and to the landholding community in particular. We 
disclose no secret when we say that Bengal which not so very long ago was 
the leading Presidency of India not merely as the strongest unit of culture 
but also as the home of progressive politics has of late fallen upon evil 
times. Sh^ lacks leadership. Of promising material, of enthusiasm and of 
practically all the other elements that are required in a progressive coun- 
try, she has an ample supply. But the master mind, the towering personality 
and the undisputed leader of his people who can shape and mould this 
material to the best advantage of the country has been lacking. We hope 
and trust that the Maharaja Bahadur will fill this gap and that Bengal from 
now on will be enabled to advance steadily from strength to strength. 


•The moment is opportune for the Maharaja Bahadur to take the helm 
of affairs of unofficial Bengal. He may be assured of the ablest, the sin- 
oerest and the most enthusiastic co-ad jutors. In His Excellency the Go- 
vernor, the Maharaja will find a soul which yearns for the progress of the 
great Presidency which has been placed in his charge and yearning strives 
with herculean effort to secure the peace, happiness and advancement of 
his charge. 

The Maharaja Bahadur has not to bo told what are the vital needs of 
the province at the moment or what they are likely to bo in the near future 
Be is. perhaps, the "^nniTtrft*"* to diaarnoae.the political ail- 

xnents of this weakened proviuM. He Md not been in Bengal long when 
ter on the vital spot. Bengal is an agricultural province. 
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and no effort whose objective is anjrthinc dad but the welfare of the agri* 
cultural masses can succeed in restoring the province to prosperitj. The 
passage of time and the stress and strain of modem life have changed 
relations to a degree which the casual surveyor of presentday Bengal can* . 
not realise. But one who probes the situation cannot fail to see that changes 
and most vital changes have taken place and must be met 

Agriculturists, whether they be tillers of the soil or owners of laud, 
cannot afford any longer to rely to any great extent on the Government 
to devise ways and means for their betterment for the Government 
in the new constitution will have their hands more than full (and 
in any case the Government will be of the people to a far greater 
extent than at present) but must endeavour to help themselves and seek 
official help only where it is absolutely necessary. Landholders 
must see that their existence is so inseparably intertwined with 
the well-being of their tenants that any injury to the latter must also 
injure them. Tenants must be educated to realise that landholders are not 
parasites but a vital and integral part of the body agricultural as much as 
they themselves are. 

Landholders must, as the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur said in a 
recent speech, no longer cherish the delusion that their strength lies 
in the number of seats they fill in the provincial or central forum, but 
that it is centred in the vast masses who even now look up to them as their 
natural leaders. Landholders must realise that the masses who produce 
the country's wealth are entitled to privileges, certainly to privileges more 
substantial than they have hitherto enjoyed. It requires no very great 
insight to foresee that more privileges for the agriculturists and necessarily 
more strength to their elbow naturally mean more strength and power for 
the landholders, for if the tenant supplies the brawn, the landholder sup- 
plies the brain and the two are interdependent, one being as essential as 
the other. Any opposition to an accession of strength to the peasantry 
does not strengthen the landholder but the propagandist without a stake 
in the country who is out to create bad blood between peasant and 
proprietor. 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur hit the nail on the head when he 
declared that in defending their (landholders') rights, they must take into 
account the rights of their tenants. They had to bear in mind that what- 
ever privileges they had under the Permanent Settlement belonged not 
only to themselves but also to those who made up their zamindaries. 

We have not the least doubt that when this idea permeates the country- 
side we shall place our feet off the beaten tracks may be, but certainly on a 
path that will load to happiness and prosperity. 

It is a happy augury of the times that our landholders are coming to 
realise the imperative need of a mndi closer and intimate relationship with 
their tenants. It is this realisation which has aesnmed concrete shape fn 
the formation of the United Party In Behar and the ^fatkmal Agricnltnrists 
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Party United FroTbMM. The non^jrtitfaal Agrienltural Party whose 
formation in Bengal the Haharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan has been 
adroeating is attribntable to the same cause. 

The advantages that will aoorue from the formation of such a party as 
the Maharaja Bahadur advocates are to be measured not by improved rela- 
tions alone between the two great agricultural communities, consequent 
upon frequent and intimate contact, but by the emancipation of the coun- 
try s agriculture ^from the shackles which are responsible for what unsatis- 
factory position it occupies today. The proper functioning of such a party 
oannot but change the entire outlook of the* countryside, facilitating the 
work of rural reconstruction which is engaging so much public attention 
1® because of such potentialities as these that the formation of 
similar parties elsewhere has evoked keen enthusiasm. We hope that wo 
shall witness the same enthusiasm here over the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur’s 
suggestion and it will not be long before an Agricultural Party for Bengal 
comes to be formed. 

We can do no better than to reproduce, which we do below, available 
summaries of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur's remarks in reply to a wel- 
dome given to him by Kumar H. K. Mitter on behalf of the Sunderban 
Landholders' Association and also at the annual meeting of the British 
Indian Association. 

Speech In reply to address of welcome by Sunderban Landholders 

**1 may remind you that the strength of a community or its im- 
portance does not lie in the number of seats that may be alloted to it 
in legislative bodies. Zemindars have to create a new position for them- 
selves. They have to realize, that in defending their rights they must 
take into account the rights of their tenants. They have to bear in mind 
that whatever privileges they have under the Permanent Settlement 
belong not only to themselves but also to those who make up their 
zemindaries. In a word, they must identify their 'own interests with 
those of their tenants. 

“In the present circumstances, the great need is for zemindars to 
build up a non-political agricultural party in Bengal to fight the many 
battles that are likely to crop up when the new constitution comes into 
being. It gives me pleasure to think that there is no communal ques- 
tion among the landholding community. Hindus or Mohammedans, they 
are all brothers and it behoves them to wOTk efficiently with that idea 
bejfore them. 

T ask yott to be animited by a friendly feeling towards the great 
Brltiah mercantile, comm uni ty who have built up the country's trade 
and proepertty and who are here, .not only in their own interests but 
for the country's good.” 
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Speech at B. L AsMcialloa 

‘IVe have passed the stage of always depending on the Ooyemmeni 
Vfe have come to a stage when the Oovernment is going 4o be oar oftn. 
The Ministers are going to be our own and it does not matter to what com* 
mnnity they belong. It will be a part of the duty of the British Indian 
Association to educate the electors, and even the Ministers, to consider what 
as good not only for landiords and tenants, but for the people of Bengal in 
ireneral. 

“Provincial Autonomy is.ooming and we ought to get ourselves ready 
for it We should educate our electors and consider their immediate needs. 
Unless we do that no Government in the world can save ns. In provincial 
autonomy the official bloc will disappear. .... I again emphasize the need 
■of forming an agrieultural party”. 
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The New Reforms 

— A DISTINCT CHANGE IN SPIRIT — 



Bt L. N. Sarin, b.a. 

D espite advene criticism the new Constitution, in the words of Sir Te] 
Bahadur Sapru, would be a positive improvement upon the Montague 
Reforms. When ail its checks and counter-checks, safeguards and limita- 
tions have been thoroughly scrutinised, analysed and tested on the touch- 
Btone-of practical politics it would have to be conceded that the Report of 
the J. P. G. — the basis of the new constitution — represents an advance upon 
the present situation. The rejectionists on the other hand advocate a 
different view. They contend that the new Constitution as envisaged by 
the India Bill would be derogatory and anti-democratic in character. It 
should, therefore, be rejected. The most pertinent reply to the vain criti- 
cism of the rejectionists has been given by Sir Tej in his momentous state- 
ment that if we refuse to work the new reforms they would work us. That 
was what the Montague Scheme did and the procedure is likely to be 
repeated in the case of the present Reforms also. At worst there would be 
men enough to work the new constitution — men not of baser calibre but 
such politicals who count in the political world. 

Safeguards 

Probably no other features of the Report have been subject to a wider 
criticism than those dealing with the safeguards. It is true that the exist- 
ence of too many safeguards on the Statute Book is obnoxious to the 
democratic instincts of a people and His Majestys Government would have 
had to delete most of them from the India Bill if the peculiar nature of the 
Indian problems had not justified their retention. India of today has cer- 
tain difficult problems awaiting solution. The framers of the new Reform- 
Scheme codld not have possibly ignored them or belittled their importance. 
Reconciliation of rival interests is a sine qua non for the functioning of any 
new constitution. Reconciliation of rival interests means a compromise 
and a compromise eonatitution must of necessity be protected with effective 
aalegnards. “In regard to &e aafeguards”, observed Lord Wiilingdon, “it 
was precisely beoanae transfer of power was real both in range and sub- 
atniMMi that caution demanded safeguards to carry India from one system 
ol Ckweniinent to another^. “Political justice to one side^ once observed 
JiiOsdRtdMrtOeail “and iipt to the other is worse than a set-off ofinjastiee 
on hath Mdeo-soli^qal 'nBWBOtBg m d faulty plait is worse tbaoohaea. 

1 - 
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Better far to reoonstruet the whole, better still to let that which has worked 
well to work on. But whioherer course is taken the condition in the repre- 
sentative eystem which it is our duty to .maintain even St the cost of any 
restriction or any anomaly is that the intellectual status of the Legislature’ 
shall not be lowered and that sufficient weight direct or indirect shall be 
given to property to secure it from the possibility of harm. 

India not a Nation 

Consideration of political strategy and tactical mancsuvres apart, it is 
an admitted fact, though extremely regrettable, that India of today 
is all but a nation. Much less to say of the masses whose political awaken- 
ing is still a thing of Future— it is a thousand pities that our inteliectual 
‘elite’ professing to possess great patriotic ‘efan’ have repeatedly proved 
their preference of the communal and sectional interests over those of the 
country as a whole. With great truthfulness did a French historian recent- 
ly remark that India has too much past to have a future. Our Indian poli- 
ticals who attended the Round Table Conference showed to the world at 
large that they were incapable of thinking in terms of India. Spirit of ' 
distrust and suspicion against each other governed all their activities. The 
invitation to the Prime Minister to solve the Communal Tangle was the ‘last 
straw* that nullified India’s claims to nationhood. The lessons of the Lon- 
don Conferences showed that Indian National Character lacked that unity 
of purpose and aim without which it was only a travesty of its name. Is it 
therefore to be wondered why the new constitution has been provided with 
effective safeguards ? Do the intricacies of the Indian political situation 
not create an unparallelled tangle worthy of solution by Compromises? 
The New Constitution from my point of view is in the form of a training 
ground that would teach Indians the lessons of Co-operation, of Give and 
Take of the advantages of a Corporate Life and the safeguards will be like 
so many whips reminding us of the fact that we are a still heterogeneous 
mass of diverse people and not a Nation. 

Change in Spirit 

With all its drawbacks the now constitution gives India many opportu- 
nities. Despite its cautious character it shows the stupendous change in 
spirit on the part of England. “It is my firm conviction** said Lord Halifax 
“that the spirit which inspires the constitution is more important than the 
dry bones of the Statute in which it is instituted**. In the early nineties the 
Tory Press questioned even the wisdom of introducing English education 
in the country— let alone the question of establishing western political 
institutions. But in 19S6 a general feeling is abroad that Indians should be 
given all possible opportunities to control their affairs. The only difference 
is the diflinrenee of pace and method. Very reoen^ did ^r Samuel Hoare 
observe that T do not maintain that the old system of Government great as 
have been its adiievMnsnt on behalf of the Indian masses In tiie past is no 
longer sottioisnl. Bowevw good it has been it can not survive a eentury 
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of matom ednoattoiu a long period of free epeeoh and of free press and oar 
own deliberate poUep of developing parliamentary Gtovernment”. 

India's Opportunities 

The new oonstitntion opens new fields and offers new spheres of poll* 
tloal work and provides India a most valuable training ground for complete 
nationhood. "I am 8atisfied^ said Lord Willingdon, “that the constitutional 
scheme gives to India the opportunity to which she' earnestly aspires to 
mould her future nearer to her hearts de8ire....Let Indian leaders work to 
secure changes and improvements on points on which they attach import* 
sn ee . But I earnestly counsel them to take the scheme as the only path 
likely in any period of time that we can foresee to bring within reach the 
great ideal of an all-India federation." 


B. SIRKAR ® SONS 
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Land Laws and Agriculture 



Bt s. s. 


A griculture is undeniably the primary Indoatry of Bengal, nay of 
India, and all our vital problems are ultimately bound up with it 
It is unfortunate that no serious attempt has hitherto been made to tackle 
this great problem of Indian Agriculture. And yet I make bold to say that 
the development of Agriculture in the fullest sense of the term would 
achieve results far more important and gratifying than any which may be 
expected from the pursuit of purely industrial or constitutional pro- 
grammes. It would solve, so to say, ninety-nine per cent of the problems 
which face the Indian people at the present moment For the interdepen- 
dence of all their problems, like those of any other people— problems of 
moral and material well-being, of food and clothing, education, sanitation 
and medical help, of cultural and .social amenities which together make up a 
civilised existence and even those which are purely political, is clear to all 
but the meanest intelligence. Of these again the problems of food supply, 
and generally of economic competence, are admittedly the basic problems : 
their solution immensely facilttates the solution of all other problems. 

Hence so far as we are concerned, the problem of agricultural develop- 
ment is of outstanding importance and has to be attended to first Many 
are the handicaps to which the development of this basic industry is subject 
while considerations of an increased (and increasing) pressure of the 
population on land in the absence of a corresponding increase in tfie per- 
centage of the people engaged in other industries, point, above everything 
else, to the fact that the industry must progress and not stand where it does 
to-day. Extreme indigence and indebtedness of the peasantry, paucity 
of capital which seeks investment in the agricultural industry, lack of 
scientific knowledge regarding it, of proper manuring and rotation of 
crops, of improved seeds and up-to-date implements and machinery, irriga- 
tion facilities eUL, are, aiong with fragmentary holdings, some of • the much 
talked of impediments to agricultural development in the eanntry : but 
an impediment iriiich is often missed in disoossions on the euiifeot is the 
nature of the land laws which lay down the conditions whereunder landp 
are hrid by the cultivators and govern the relations betwem the landed 
hieraridiy L e« between the Government the landlords and the tenantry. 
lpr^poeeiBddaart|Bieto.iliaottaa4hiaaspeettof the oomdlamJaMl emdine 
mysslf to the land hpeolBeii^lo shew how imaUy they intluenoe the 
agricoltiiiid prosperity of the prov inee . 
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In Bengal the landlord-tenant system prevails. The landlords and 
tenants may be called partners in a common business— they divide 
between them a common profit. The interest of the land demands perfect 
cordiality between the landlord and the tenant If one injures the other, 
the land which is the real factory is bound to deteriorate and in that 
case both partners would suffer. 


In a permanently settled area, the tenant is the active partner. The 
tenant pays rent and enjoys the full possession of land. Under the 
Permanent Settlement Regulations, the landlord was the dominant part- 
ner and the interests of the tenant were left to be looked after by the 
landlords. But through a series of tenancy legislations, from 1869 to 
1928, the protection and welfare of the tenants have been declared to be 
the concern of the State. The landlords' power have been amputated 
beyond recognition and the tenants are elevated. 

If the landlord-tenant system is to subsist, for the mutual benefit 
of both and for the improvement of land, the tenant must pay his dues 
to the landlord and the landlord in his turn must pay his demand to the 
State. Under the Permanent Settlement Regulations, the State has 
nothing to fear from the zei^dar : the zemindar must pay or must 
have hie land sold out under thi^sunset law. There can be no remission, 
no commisseration and no omission. The tenant is permitted by taw to 
default. The tenant enjoys more favourable position than the landlord 
in matter of payment of the respective dues. 


The Bengal Tenancy Act in spite of all its pretensions, is not a 
measure for the improvement of land ; it has taken away the powers of 
the landlords on the plea of protecting the welfare of the ryots, and it has 
also managed to screw out better returns under stamps by holding out to 
decide every dispute in court. The Act has helped the multiplication of 
litigation between tenants and landlords manifold and consequently to 
create bitterness between them where sympathy and cordiality e***^®^ 
since the zemindari system began. The Tenancy A<^ has dw&^t&d ca- 
tion from the land to the landlord. There is now evident rivalry g 
the tenants to acquire the rights and privileges of landlords. P ‘ 

suit to which tenants have been goaded by the Act they have o g 
interests of lands. No one talks of land improvement ; uatwean 

land ownership. The soil goes on deteriorating but the conflict be 
landlords and tenants grows more acute and more bitter. 

The Tenancy Act is an open recognition of i*^® 
welfare of ryot® t® the concern of the State and the indi . 

lords to the agricnltual improvement is largely due to the 'Ten y 
Rnral Bengal in the nineteenth centnry was the creation of landlordism 
oven tiHlay. the landlords are the unrecognised financiers of the ryots. 

1 do not dispute that there are provisions in the Tena^ Art w^ 
l»w do» tnoilciiMto good 
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priooipally efficient production and improred marketinar, remain nnaolTed 
by the Tenancy Act. * > 

In the rural areas, unhealthy attempts to advise the ^ote not to pay 
their rents are not infrequent There are* Unions and Associations uhidi. 
encourage the tenants not to pay their dues. 

Under no system of Government can a tenant be excused from paying 
rent and whoever encourages the tenant tor non->payment of rent is guilty 
under the provision of law. And it is the obvious duty of the State to 
punish un-oonstitutioual activities and help the obligors in the discharge 
of their lawful obiigations. It should be the primary function of the 
Government to see that the tenant in his own own interest pays his dues, 
sanctioned by law. 

Indifference on the part of the Government will invariably lead to 
the growth of the spirit of defiance among the agrarian population 
resulting in a chaos, social and economic ; and the spirit of indiscipline 
once inculcated shifts the attention of the agriculturists from the land 
to the scramble for powers. 

Those who have the pleasurable occupation of espousing the cause of 
the tenants do not agitate for the interests of the land ; they are eager to 
impair the ownership of lands. Thus the^estion of land ownership is in 
the forefront : the question of land improvement is left in the cold shade of 
negligence. 

I am harping on this aspect of the question simply because I feel that 
in the rural areas, there is a plethora of brokers of Russian ideas to muddle 
the relationship between the landlord and tenant. This will also affect 
the Government as the State, in the ultimate analysis, is to face the situ- 
ation. 

It is true that the ryots have been most harshly affected by the blasts 
of economic blizzard : their recuperative power has been reduced to nil and 
the agricultural produce is fetching the lowest price. The situation calls 
for aoientilic planning, patriotically fostered and nationally concerted. But 
in any scheme of reconstruction, rationalisation and reorganisation, the 
punctual payment of rent cannot be avoided. This eloquent fact is lost 
sight of by our publicists : this is hardly appreciated by our Government. 

In England the landlords and tenants have come to realise that 
honesty and liberty are essential to success in agriculture. In a covenant 
with the landlord, the farmer is found to agree “to pay the stipulated rent 
half-yearly ; and within thirty days after it be due ; under forfeiture of the 
lease ; and further to pay -the last half-year’s rent two months, or a longer 
time, before the expiration of the temi’'. In case of any breach of oontraol 
on the part of either landlord or tenant, damages may be claimed by the 
party injured. In Snglandi there is no fixity of tenure in tiie sense as we 
understand in Bengal. But the Agriculture Act of 1810 eontaliw provirionb 
for compensating the tehant tt his tenancy M terminated' exnept ter eertain 
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fpeoillo MiitM. The reasons for which a tenant may be evicted without 
INtjokentof oomphttsation are ■ ... 

w out l» it «M nduvtttiic fht holditg in UMTduiM with the mitt of lood hntbindiy. 

(b) lent ht hM ItiM to pty tht mat dot or to mudy any brwoh of tifttid « t « o n at tht 
ttnanty aonatattnt with good hnabandry, 

i-.(fi.)4«ii.etothoJiMaMtovitlly p^dieodthiintoratltotthtlandlordby wftmmitHiig ibMaeh» 
whithwftepttapabltofboiitg rtniaditd,.ot any pcmdition of toaanty wlthgoodhut> 

bandry. 

(d) that ha hat bteomo bankrapt. 

to) that ht ^ ratuad or ttnat fa tgroa to a demand by the landlord ae to the rent to bt 
paid for the htldinc> 

(f) that.bp.haa refuted or failed to oomply with a demand by the landlord to an 

agree m ent aetting ovt the temu of the tenaney. 

The landlord may apply to the local agricultural committee for a certi- 
ficate that the tenant is not cultivating the holding according to the rules of 
good husbandry. If the decision of the agrioulturai committee is not 
accepted, the question may be referred to arbitration. 

The rules of good husbandry, as legally defined, mean : 

(1) the maintonanoo of tho*land eleatn and in a godd flMte at enlUratlon and fertility and in 
good oonditton, . 

(S) the maintenanee and olearing of dralne, embankmento and dltohee, 

(S) Oie uaintenanoa of proper rapaii< of fenoee, stone waUs, gates and hedges, 

ft) exeontion of rapaira to buildings, being repairs wbioh are necessary for tho proper 
anltivation. 

The Agricultural Holdidgs Acts give the long list of unexhausted im- 
provements for which compensation may be obtained by the tenant from 
the landlord. 

In America where agriculture is, unlike in England, a great industry, 
much eirouraspectioD is observed that the tenant does not default. In many 
otthe north Oentral States laws have been recently passed declaring that 
theiandlord shall have a> lien for his rent upon all crops grown upon the 
leased premises. In others, a lien can be created by agreement of the 
psrties'and' it>is quite common to have a clause in the lease which secures the 
payment of the rent In some oases, the owner of the land requires that all of 
the products shall remain his property until the rent is paid and in some 
bases 'tile tenant is authorised by the landlord to market the products in 
suCfloieQt giuantity ■ to pay the rent, after which he may dispose of the re- 
miSnder of the produce as he pleases.” In some oases, the tenant gives a 
duAM mortgags'to seonrOthe payment of the rent. - The lease should pro- 
vide for enfolding the contract l^es are sometimes provided in case of 
fallare to conform'to the" contract either by omission or commission. It 
tdfoaid be provided in the agreement that in case either party fails to per- 
form hie part, the tenancy may be terminated by doe notice at the end of 
tho eprrent year. A change of course results in loss but it is certainly 
h Uar thamiarookiny s a B M BS ive neghgenoci • The notice to terminate lease 
asBMthfcandagwetimesii monflm > 

. ..V ',1.1 
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Honest fanning prevails in the United Kingdom and the United States; 
it obtains also elsewhere. And honest farming has two tests ; first, the 
farm shall be operated in aooordanoe witii the rales of good husbandry : 
secondly, the farmer shall not fail to pay the stipulated rent. It inust be 
admitted that without honest farming, the cordiality between the landlord 
and tenant which is an essential condition to the success in agriculture will 
be a far cry. 

Here in Bengal, the situation was otherwise before Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act of 1928. Along with the inauguration of the Permanent 
Settlement, the landlords were empowered by Regulation XVII of 1798 to 
distrain, without sending notice to any Court of Justice or any public officer, 
the crops and products of the earth of every description, the grain, cattle 
and all other personal property belonging to the under^renters and ryots 
and the Talukdars paying revenue through them for arrears of rent and 
revenues and to cause the said property to be sold for the discharge of 
such arrears. This power was not enough for speedy realisation of arrears 
and in 1799, the Haftam Regulation was passed which empowered the zemin* 
dars to delegate their authority for distress to their agents ■ it minimised 
the time for bringing attached crops to sale ; it provided for the arrest and 
confinement of the defaulting tenants. The proprietors were given ample 
powers under the Haftam Regulation and they were also given the liberty 
to exercise the powers without any previous application to the courts of 
justice. 

With a view to mitigate the severity of the Haftam Regulation, the. 
Panjam Regulation of 1812 was passed abolishing the power of arrest and 
amending the law of distraint. 

The Act X of 1859 was originally a Bill designed to amend the law for 
the recovery of rent in the Bengal Presidency, or as it was put at that time, 
to provide for “the revision and consolidation of the distraint and summary 
suit law which (then) comprised the law for the recovery of rent". But 
when the measure was passed, many of the provisions amending the subs* 
tantive law were smuggled in. Those who have studied the history of the 
Tenancy Act of 1886 know pertectly well that there was no demand for alters 
ation of the substantive law : the demand came from the landholders for 
better powers for speedy realisation of arrears in rent. The Administra- 
tion of Sir Richard Temple appreciated the Justice of the landholders* 
<daim. It was the Rent Law ^mmission (1880) which suggested drastio 
ehangee in the law of landlord and tenant and neglected the demand of the 
lyukdludders for summary methods in the matter of recovery of rent The 
power of distraint in modified form was retained in Uie Tenancy Act of 1885 
but in the amending Act of 1928, the power of distraint was absolutely done 
avmy with. 

Bkitory records ttwt since ftn Permanent Setflementet 1788 the lend* 
lords were asking for striotsr meesores for rseovery of th^- dues from the 
tensntsbu^ at every sttCOi the lai^lorda' powers have been erimided. If 
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there were honeet ferming, the need for restriction on the tenants’ powers is 
little ielt The edvanoed position of English agrionltore is due, in a great 
meaenrei to an exoelient syetem of adjusting the relations between the 
landlords and the tenant In English agriculture, along with the Agricultural 
Holdings Act there has been the growth of a sense of justice in the minds 
of both the landlords and the tenants. In Bengal, we need this sense of 
justice. 

The conception of landlordism in Bengal is sure to be revolutionised 
if there were inroads on the sanctity of rent. It is essential to good agricul* 
ture that the tenant should not default. If the tenantry default, that shows 
either the uneconomic nature of holdings or the wasteful movement of the 
human factor. In any case, progressive agriculture becomes a thing of 
past The absence of powers for recovery of legitimate dues from the 
tenants impairs the ownership of land ; it does also adversely affect the 
value of land. It is a blot on our tenancy legislation that there are no 
effective provisions for speedy recovery of arrears in rent. 



Lure of those Caves and 
Lure of those toilet 

AJmntm was a vision of Indian ait and 
was a vision of Indian toilet manu- 
facture. Uke the artists of old, we have realised 
the vision and there th^ lie things of beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 




This Nasco toilet trio will 
give distinction to your 
taste and mark delicaqr 
of your judgment. 
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Agriculture and Unemployment 


Bt B. Bindeswabi Pbasad 

I N giving evidence before the U. P. Unemployment Committee at 
Oavrnpur, Mr. R. Q. Allan, Director of Agriculture, U. P., rightly atresaed 
the fact that aettiemet of educated young men on iand aa a aolution of the 
probiem of unemployment cannot be made irreapective of previona fulfilment 
of certain eaaential conditiona. If there waa anything like a large acale 
acheme, he aaid, a large number of young men might be absorbed. The 
Cawnpur Agricultural College and two agricultural schools aimed, as far as 
poaaible, at admitting men who had land and who on completing their 
course had expressed the intention of returning to it. But the ability of the 
Agricultural Department to absorb men with agricultural training had 
as a result of the lack of expansion, been severely curtailed. 

Mr. Allan did not consider that any policy of “back to the land” for 
those who had secured advanced general education and who were from the 
cities, had the least prospect of success. It was necessary to prevent the 
drift of young agriculturists who had received education into the cities. 
Such drift could be checked by providing colonization schemes. Such 
schemes, however, could not succeed if they simply amounted to providing 
unemployed people with a piece of waste land on which to take exercise. 
There was no point in dispossessing existing cultivators in order to provide 
better educated men with land. Mr. Allan suggested several methods of 
making colonization schemes successful, such as the State's removing the 
disabilities from which certain agricultural tracts suffered and lending 
capital on reasonable terms to colonists. 

Undoubtedly agriculture can be made to pay. But educated young 
men, Mr. Allan pointed out, have not shown any great enthusiasm for se^ 
tling down on land. He illustrated his point by a reference to the Fyzabad 
adieme. The authorities received at first a number of applications but 
the number fell off and there was no interest when the applicants found 
that the scheme did not imply employment by the Government, 

The products of agricultural education, no less than those of general 
education, show an ayersion to practical work. The education that waa 
given in agricultural coltegea, Mr. Allan admitted, tended to make its 
reoi^ents seek Ckiveniment nnployment and pursue research work. 
A disposition is unmistakably developed in them to ahiric manual labour 
and tbs trouble and worries ot running agricultnrai fanns themsehea. 
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aad FMpoiMfbiUty for this sriovons phenomonon has ri£bUy baan flzad. 
<m Iha adiama or ayitam of adoaatioo itealt 

Tha oondamnation of the exiatiag system of affrioultural eduoatioo' 
thus came from the head of tbs' Agrioaltural Department himself ; and 
he was supported in this view by no less a person than Mr. T. B. Low, 
Prindpal of the Oawnpore Agrioaltural College, who said that the vast 
majority of students of his oollege only oared lor jobs and there was 
considerable room for making education more practical. The problem,, 
according to the latter, would not be solved by the mere restriction of 
admission although that is advisable as a palliative to the situation, for 
even if admission were out down by half that would not ensure that all his 
students would find employment under the Government. 

What, then, would the Government do to introduce a practical bias 
into their existing scheme of agricultural education and make the students 
self-reliant in the matter of earning their livelihood through the pursuit of 
agriculture f Would they accept Mr. Allan's suggestion in favour of intro- 
ducing agricultural education in Vernacular Middle Schools ? Would 
they evolve and put into operation a colonisation scheme on the lines 
suggested by him and proceed to help the colonists financially with a view 
to placing them on a sound and stable footing as practical farmers ? 

The public would anxiously await the completion of the labours 
of the Committee and the actions that the Government decide to take on 
its recommendations. For the monster of unemployment has raised its 
head among the educated sons of the province and threatens to sap the 
lifeblood of the very section which constitutes its fulure hope. A fight 
must be given to it at once and it must be effective : the situation brooks 
no delay. And while the committee’s inquiries and investigations relate 
directly to the solution of the unemployment problem, agricultural 
interests are no less interested in its labours as its recommendations 
should have considerable bearing on the agricultural development of tho 
province. For today agriculture stands in need of the services of the 
oducated children of the soil as much as the latter do of the services of the 
former. 



Debt Conciliation 





Bt J. E. Ohoudhdio, H.A. 


S INCE the publication of the reports of the Royal Agricultural Oommia* 
Sion and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, public attention 
has been focussed upon the alarming state of agricultural indebtedness in 
the country. The extent of this indebtedness Is not to be measured by 
thousands, tens of thousands or lakhs, but by crores and in some provinces 
by hundreds of crores. Is there any wonder, therefore, that agriculture 
deteriorated hopelessly with no prospect of its development in the near 
future ? Saddled with the legacies of crushing ancestral debts, the almost 
starving cultivator— a life-long stranger to the most ordinary comforts of 
life — who cannot afford to put even a pair of healthy oxen to the work of 
(Cultivating his fields, whose earthly belongings aonsist of a thatched mud- 
built hut, a few earthen pots and a few dirty rags, toils incessantly from 
year to year only to eke out a precarious existence from the agri- 
<OuUural pursuits. Such is the man who is ultimately responsible for 
flgricuUural operations in the country. The yield of a piece of land, both 
fn quantity and quality, has, under such conditions, instead of increas- 
ing and improving, been falling year after year more and more below 
cost level. 

Unable to increase his yield through intensive cultivation which is 
ruled out by the conditions above mentioned, the cultivator is compelled to 
put every bit of his holding— pasture and waste lands not excluded— 
under the plough in the hope of an additional, though unremunegative, 
yield.The process continues till agricultural lands for miles together 
take the appearance of lands denuded of almost of all kinds of forest trees, 
bushes or yunpfes. Every agricultural expert knows how intimate is the 
relation between vegetation and rainfall and rainfall and agriculture. 
The ills resulting from uneconomic and unremunerative agriculture do 
not end here. Conversion of pasture and waste lands into arable lands 
not only decreases the average productivity of the soil through deficient 
rainfall, but leads to wholesale deterioration of cattle, making than unfit 
for agricultural purposes. 

It ia unnecessary to dilate any further upon the conditions under 
agriculture, the principal industry in our country, affecting the for* 
tones of three-hundred millions of our inhabitants, is himdled. Handicaps 
to agriotfttnral deeelopmmit are so many tiiat even a mere enumeration 
vnmld consume more space than is allotted to Ithe writer in the JonmaL 
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I believe that one of the greatest hindrances to the development of agri- 
culture is the chronic indebtedness of the cultivating classes. It is this 
constant financial burden which prevents him from reaping the benefits 
of improved and up-to-date agriculture. 


Let us imagine for a moment what improved and sciontilic cultivation 
would mean for India. Qualitative and qualitative increase in the pro- 
duce of the soil would vastly add to the national wealth of India. Millions of 
starving people would find food and instead of continuing as scums and 
wretches of society would become healthy, contented, and useful citizens of 
the country. Improved cultivation would bring in immediately the question 
of improved and scientific manuring, improved stock of cattle which would, 
in its turn, bring to the fore the question of cal tie-breeding, cattle-rearing, 
dairying, fodder crops and connected subjects. Intensive culti- 
vation would release vast agricultural lands to be utilised for many 
other useful and remunerative purposes such ns fruit gardens, flower 
gardens, fish-growing, poultry-farming etc. Questions of improved and 
up-to-date implements, irrigation, improved marketing, improved means 
of communication — all these and others would come up for solution. 
In short, vast fields of activity would be thrown wide open before the 
country, requiring the services of many millions of men and women 
literate and illiterate — and the problem of unemployment would be a thing 
of the past. 


Hence the necessity of freeing the agricultural classes from the in- 
creasingly growing financial burdens. Fortunately for the country le 
Government of India and the provincial Governments realising the gravi y 
of the problem have adopted a iiumLor of measures to give financia j® 
to the agriculturists. Co-operative credit societies, land mortgage jan s. 
Moneylenders’ Bills, Usurious Loans Acts, Agriculturists’ Relief Act, Debtors 
Protection Bill, etc,— indicate the earnestness with which the authorities all 
over the country are trying to grapple with the menace of agricultura in 
debtedness. No doubt these measures, so far as they go, are proving 
beneficial to agriculturists, but they do not touch the frinp of the 
problem. What is needed is a bold and courageous step-a step whic i 
would provide for the removal once for all of the accumulated indebtedness 
"which rests upon every agriculturist like a dead-weight crus ing in i 
vidual energy and initiative. Piecemeal legislation or temporary pa la 
tives can only have the effect of obscuring the main issue. 

In any scheme of debt conciliation due consideration must be 
«hown to the interests of parties involved. To exonera e e 
completely from the legal obligations of payment ® f 

Tiolent, nay, revolutionary method of patting an end to the * . 

tural indebtedness. Such a procedure wonld entail a gross v oUtio" the 
sanctity of oontraots, perhaps unwarranted by the ^ ■ 

wrould certainly discourage moneylenders from making a always 

Cttltarists in future. As agriculture, in India, as elsewhere, must always 
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depend on borrowed capital for its operations, it will defeat the very pur> 
pose of agricultural development 

A scheme must, therefore, be devised which would not engender a 
sense of insecurity or uncertainty in the minds of the people or give rise 
to misgivings ^bout the justice or fairness of the State’s action. 

I commend for consideration the following two alternative plans : 

A. Where the creditors or the debtors choose short term cash 
payments— 

The debtors shall be allowed to pay the principal sum 
only (to be ascertained by careful scrutiny) within three 
years from the date of settlement in convenient instal- 
ments agreed between the parties and that shall absolve 
them from all liabilities regarding the debts. In case of 
default an interest at the rate of six per cent per annum 
calculated from the date of default will be charged on the 
whole of the unpaid amount (principal) till realisation. 

B. Where either party chooses equated payments over a long 
period— 

The principal amount (ascertained after careful scruti- 
ny) together with interest, calculated at the stipulated rate, 
which shall never exceed the principal (Damduppat) shall be 
paid in 25 or 30 equal annual payments. 

Scheme A is recommended for loans of short currency and B for 
long-standing loans. 

I believe that in view of the serious economic depression which prevails 
in the country and of the growing realisation that there is no early 
prospect of the country’s recovery from such depression, creditors will be 
found willing to forego a substantial portion of their demands if they have 
the prospect of a sure payment within a fixed period. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that most creditors would prefer acceptance of a course through 
which they would assuredly get within a fixed period of time smaller 
sums than their total demands rather than choose to attempt the recovery 
of full demands through the difficult, expensive and slow method of litiga- 
tion which could never guarantee certainty of realisation, either full or 
partial. 

Then there is the additional ground why serious opposition to such a 
scheme of Debt Gonciliation would not come from the class of money-lenders 
as a whole. The number of professional money-lenders is limited. By far the 
greatest number of creditors in India are also debtors and as such what 
they will lose as creditors under the operations of any scheme of debt con- 
eUiatiOB they will gain as debtors. Lastly, the question of the ajarmingr 
State o| agricultural indebtedness has been sufficiently, long before the 
country and its eyil oonseguences; have been sufficiently realised by noir 
and'io • large nomberrof oseditprs are not likely to refuse to ajceoapineditto 
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their n«edy clients even at considerable personal sacrifice and thus serve 
the best interests of the country. 

But if such considerations are for some reason or other not found to 
have sufficient weight with them, a further concession in the shape of a 
valued security for the payment of the agreed amount may be provided 
to induce them to accept the scheme outlined above. In regard to Scheme 
B which provides for equated payments, the amount of the agreed instal- 
ments may, both in the cases of secured and unsecured debts, be allowed as 
a charge on the landed property .of the debtor, second only to rent or reve- 
nues. till the liquidation of the entire debt. 

It is obvious that a previous scrutiny into the principal of the debts 
as also into the terms and conditions of the loans, the repaying capacity 
of the borrowers, etc., by a competent body is essential. The courts of 
law may be required to perform this function (provided that many of the 
formalities of law are dispensed with in discharging it) in as much as 
they have been relieved of a considerable volume of their work in these 
days of depression. Failing that, the work may be done by duly 
constituted arbitration boards to which debtors or creditors desiring to 
compound will have to refer their cases. The boards should preferably 
be ad hoc bodies, appointed for each ease, and be composed of representa- 
tives of both debtors and creditors, men who have intimate knowledge of 
local conditions, of the relationship between the parties and the nature 
of the transactions. A reference may, in the first instance, be made to the 
district arbitration boards functioning on a permanent basis, which should 
see to the constitution of the ad hoc boards referred to above. But 
such reference should be compulsory as I am sceptical of the success 
of any voluntary scheme in a land where gross ignorance prevails and 
appreciation of intelligent self-interest is at a discount. The arbitration 
boards for debt conciliation, which have been established in the Central 
Provinces, have been functioning on a voluntary basis, and if the volume 
of business handled by them is any indication of their success, I am afraid 
that indication is not forthcoming. The fears of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee that voluntary schemes might not succeed are, I am 
convinced well-grounded. Compulsory schemes supported by legisla- 
tion are what is needed to meet the situation. Any circumstance or 
fact which delays the fruition of debt conciliation schemes will defer 
pro fanto the solution of the problem of agricultural development. 

The proper ascertainment of the principal amount is undoubtedly 
a condition of the success of any debt conciliation scheme. Hence great 
care should be devoted to this work ; the whole of the previous history 
of a loan transaction is to be gone into, all onerous conditions to be- 
examined, all unfair deals responsible for the augmentation of claims 
to be allowed for. Acoonnt mnst be taken of the provision of law which 
limits the liability of any person for his ancestral debts to the share of 
the aneestral property he inherits. It is grievous to think that the 
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half-clad, half-starved cultivator ehould be constantly troubled by a haunt- 
ing sense of a debt load of indefinitely monstrous proportions hanginsr 
on his shoulders and that this should prevent him from putting forth 
his best in his vocation to the great detriment to his own and his country’s 
interests. The Indian cultivator never thinks of shirking the moral or 
religious obligation of the payment of ancestral debts ; the demand for 
rural insolvency legislation has never come from him. But that should 
not serve as a pretext for refusal to pass a well-conceived Rural Insol- 
vency Act. The same argument would apply to the framing of a debt 
coticiliation scheme, which promises to be final and effective, in the 
interest of Indian agriculture, although the demand might not have been 
voiced by the agriculturists themselves. The cumulative effect of Pax Britan- 
nica and the whole body of Indo-British laws on tenancy and disposition 
and devolution of property has been an increase in the value of land 
and consequently indirectly of a sharp rise in rural indebtedness 
during the last one century or so. Even the beneficent operation 
of the provisions of the existing laws could not, as noted above, be 
availed of due to ignorance. There should now be no hesitation to 
sot the machinery of law in motion for the final solution of the problem 
of agricultural indebtedness through a sound scheme of debt con- 
ciliation and rural insolvency. It is, in fact, a sure way in which the 
omissions and commissions of the past may be atoned for. 



Rural Uplift 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


By S. L. Narabiah, b.l. 


W ITH the aid of science man has succeeded in increasing production. 

Applied to agriculture chemistry has received great attention in 
the West. Other sciences that advance agriculture have likewise been 
studied, and researches are being carried on in soil physios, plant genetics, 
entomology (dealing with the structure, habits and classification of insects), 
mycology (dealing with the spongy excrescence in animal bodies) animal 
health, and disease in the West 


In the oase of a country like India with unbounded resources not 
yet developed and with its agriculture in crude infancy, the need for re- 
search in agriculture and everything that concerns it is all the greater. 
Agricultural and industrial research institutes, with due regard to local 
needs -and conditions, are to be financed and directed by the state and 
the public. The Barva Bharati Rural Institute of Agriculture and such 
other isolated institutes ^re to be affiliated to University Oolleges with 
professors in science at their head, and with full facilities for investigation. 
The institute at Coimbatore is functioning ns an affiliated centre of re- 
rearoh with a well-equipped staff of able specialists. With a syllabus of 
subjects for study the Mysore University and the Agricultural Department 
are conjointly conducting researches on valuable problems in agriculture. 
In Calcutta improved methods in farming obtaining in the locality are 
taught. The Facpi Labourers' school at Palur and Anakapalli aim at 
supplying the want of education to the children of the farmers. 

These are not able to confer the benefit expected of them because 
with the bulk of farmers in their distressed economic condition agricul- 
tural education extending over years is a forbidden fruit. During the 
busy seasons of the year the farmer is in dire want of the services of his 
sons. Again, to the non-agricultural classes, who look down upon agri- 
culture, and who strive to qualify themselves for derkships under the 
Govermoentf thifl does not hold any special attention. It agnoultural 
edacaHon is to be real* short practical courses in farmingv manures, pests, 
animal diseasest dairing, poultry-farming, and such like, extending over 
a few months at the most, are to be given. The knowledge is to be one 


whfadi they can make use of when they return home. 

ThaoroUoal ^owledge is not for aH. The more one knows it, the 
Ists jpifB- if * * ! is wont to be. Theory, which aids edentifie research, is 
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and ought to be with a few gifted souls that have a special aptitude, and 
that take to the work with a sort of devotion nothing short of the reli* 
gioua. They may make experiments with soils, plants, pests, manures 
animal diseases with a view to remedy eviis, and discover means to enhance 
production in view of the needs and limitations of our peasants. 

SEED SELECTION 

Crop yield can to a great extent be increased by a proper selection 
of seed. Disease-resisting varieties are to be preferred to high-yeilding 
varieties that are susceptible to disease. In paddy and cotton new 
varieties of seeds have added to production by 10 percent But with 
new varieties of sugarcane new diseases, unknown to our farmers, are 
imported, and in many cases the loss on this account far exceeds the 
actual benefit which the farmer derives from the introduction of different 
cane varieties. Whether in the nursery or on the field, mosaic preys on the 
cane. The best course is to discard seeds amenable to disease and replace 
them by other kinds that are free from it. The coffee experimental 
station in the State of Mysore has yielded good results in the breeding 
and manuring of coffee, and the control of coffee diseases. The quality 
and quantity of oil can likewise be increased by a proper selection and 
distribution of the seed. The cocoanut, the gingely, the castor and the 
groundnut open a wide field for research and experimentation. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Seemingly simple the several processed involved in agriculture re- 
quire an amount of varied practical knowledge, experience and prudence. 
To begin with, ploughing is what it was centuries back. The traditional 
plough is in use. When the existence of a better kind of plough is 
brought to his notice, the farmer would not like to secure one. He is 
diffident of its superior efficiency and would simply say that he has no 
money for anything higher. The jat and the monsoon ploughs serve him 
much better. Two ploughings with these are equal to four with the time- 
honoured one. The extra profit realized on account of their use on an 
acre of land more than covers their cost in one year. In planting, manur- 
ing and growing crops there is much to learn from research and foreign 
experience. Steeping paddy seed for thirty minutes in a two per cent 
copper sulphate solution before it is sown makes it free from Root Rot 
In growing commercial crops such as cane, the several processes call for 
great care and attention. Economy and convenience demand that setts 
should be raised in straight rows. 20,000 setts per acre are common in 
our country while in Java 6J)Q0 setts are found to be sufficient Water 
Is to be carefully regulated ; too'much or too little of it spoils sprouting. 
Again, the method of mixing manure with the top soil is wasteful The 
plant does nqt derive full benefit Making small pits of about a toot and 
tilling them with manure Is found to pay more amply. The manurial 
qualities get within the rea<A of roots, and when absmrbed, more goes in 
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ibat direction to restore the deficiency. Experiments made at the Indian 
Institute of Seienoe have shown that artificial fertilisers cannot by 
themselres maintain crop yieldi and that for this purpose organic manures 
are indispensable. In the case of cane 50 lbs., of nitrogen from organic 
manures by way of oil cakes and 60 lbs., of artificials per acre are found to 
be rery efficacious. 

So far as the farmer is concerned, our Rays and Ramans are as good 
as foreigners. What they have done in the realm of science he has no 
knowlegde of ; firstly because it is all in a foreign tongue ; and secondly 
because none carries it to them in a way most appealing to them as in the 
West Cane, for instance, ordinarily takes about 11 months to mature 
making it impossible to raise any other crop on the field during the year. 
The Six*month*method of Prof. Sir 0. V. Raman which make it feasible 
to grow cane as a dry crop without detriment to other crops is known to 
a few. 

These simple truths can be carried home in the most appealing way 
by demonstration alone. Farms established with this object in important 
rural centres, one at least for a group of thirty or twenty villages, may 
serve the purpose. The farmer sees the thing, and what he sees makes a 
better impress on him than what he hears. 

PLANTS AND PESTS 

It is not possible to calculate the harm done to crops by insects. In 
the nature of things it is not easy to prepare statistics which will be aocu> 
rate and reliable. When their number is small, the insects can be caught 
and destroyed by removing the branch or the leaves on which they ar» 
found. But when their number is large, a bright fire made for the pur- 
pose would attract large swarms that fall in the fire and die. When the 
Jute plant is subject to the ravages of the red harry cater piller, the farmer 
sets fire to stalks of kumbu or jute, and runs round the infected plots- 
during the dark of the night so that insects courting light destroy them* 
selves. Introduction of natural enemies of insects is another devise 
known to and practised by the advanced states. In America and Australia 
birds that specially prey upon harmful insects are brought from outside, 
snd allowed to grow in abundance. All insects are not harmful, however. 
Some are friendly to plants ; others fertilise flowers, and increase yield 

Much harm is often caused in our land by wanton interference with 
the Laws of Nature. Thousands of birds are killed for sport. To take 
innocent and harmless lives is no real sportsmanship. It is the very nega- 
tion of it Man transgresses into the domain of animal and bird life by 
clearing forests and wantonly shooting. Apart from narrowing down the 
wide range of oraation, and rendering life a dull monotony, such a course 
is disastrous from the point of view of production. In America with a 
view to know the value of bird life to agriculture two farms, each about 
five miles square, were taken for experimentation. Birds were totally 
destroyed on one, and every fatrflity was created for their multiplication on 
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the other. In the course of three years all vegetation disappeared from 
the first farm notwithstanding the richness of soil and oopioiu water 
supply, the insects having enormously increased, while the other yielded 
an abundant crop, the number of insects being checked by the birds, 
present. 

In India the pest menace is strongest in the district of Goimbatore 
near the Nilagiris and in the lands adjoining the Simla heights. The 
reason is not far to seek. The official and the landlord, who stay for a 
time to enjoy rest, go on sporting excursions. They reduce and scare away 
natural life for the mere love of sport For no fault of his the farmer 
heavily pays for it. Swarms of locusts and other insects eat green vegeta- 
tion in no time and leave lands desolate. 

In the Divi Island, off the West coast of India, the Mophlas waged a 
regular crusade against the reptile because the Hindus consider it sacred. 
They almost disappeared from the island. Rats increased in hundreds of 
thousands ; and food on land being insufficient, they began to feed on 
cocoanuts, the trees being short. In a year or two there was no crop to 
gather at all. The people made amends for what they did, and with much 
difficulty imported snakes from the main-land. In a short period they 
largely nultiplied, there being plenty of rat-food. The islanders found 
themselves greatly relieved and their prosperity restored by the most 
hateful venomous reptile. 

More than the bear, the hare, the jackal or any other, the farm rat 
causes greater loss to the farmer. It eats the crop both in dry and wet- 
lands and stores up quite a lot in its zig-zag holes. Birds and animals 
are scared by hues and cries and by strings thrown from raised platforms 
at the time of harvest. With nothing to be afraid, of and quite secure in its 
place the rat does its work silently, and from within. 

Herein lies an extensive field for study and investigation. Our 
knowledge of these insects and birds is imperfect and incomplete. The 
origin, growth, habits, food and natural enemies of each of these can with 
great profit be secured and supplied. 

The humanitarian leagues such as the Cow Protection Societies, of 
which we have had quite a lot, can with great advantage broaden the scope 
of their activities and extend them to other innocent species, which, seem- 
ingly of no consequence, are real benefactors of the agriculturist Here and 
there we have museums with a few birds and animals maintained at a high 
expense to the public. Will not our forest reserves provide for swarms of 
innocent life abundant room at a little cost ? In America sanctuaries are 
many and so close to one another that birds can easily migrate from 
place to place without fear of sportsmen. Will it not be better if licences of 
fire arms intended for the slaughter of the most innocent and the most 
harmless of God’s creation on earth be refused, and natural muesums or 
sanctuaries created both for amusement and benefit of men f 

' 
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During the period from ]‘2tli to 22nd y\pril both days inclusive, 

return jouiney lieltcts of all classes will be issued at reduced fares over ibe East 
Indian Railway, subject to the following conditions and resliielions : 

Class Issued for distance of Fares for the return tickets 

1st and 2nd 

Inter (by Calcutla-Dellii- 
Kalka and Calcutla-Puiijab 
Mail trains and bv’ other 
than Mail trains) 

Inter *(by Bombay Mail Irani) 

1 bird (by Bombay Mall tram) 

1 bird— 

1. By Calcutla-Delhi'Kalha 
Mail train. 
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pa.ssengcrs. 

2. By other than Mail trains- I 
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' The above eoneessioii fares do not apply over the Hardwar-Dchra Railway. 
Those concession tickets will be available for completion of return |onrney by 

midnight of Friday the 10th May 1935. 

Return concession tickets for motor ears will be issued at single ionrney rates 
between any two stations (distance 101 miles and over in local booking only) for 
which the owners of such cars hold 1st or 2nd class Laster Holiday ( oncession 
Tickets. 1 he Return Motor Car Concession 1 ickels will be available for hooking of 
cars on the return journeys up to midnight of 10th May 1935. 

No refund will be made on unused halves of these concession tickets. 
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101 miles and ovei 

1 ' single fare. 

101 miles and over 

1 ' single fare. 

200 miles and over* 

1 ' single fare. 

200 miles and over* 

[.I single Irire, 

151 miles and over 

single fare 
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The Indian Budgets 



INDIA BUDGET 

^HE Hon’bl© Sir Janies Griger, Finance Member of the Government of 
India, must congratulate himself that in his first Budget which he 
presented to the Legislative Assembly on the 28lh February last he could 
unfold a story of surpluses. 

A characteristic of this year’s presentation of the Budget is that the 
surpluses which have accrued or are likely to accrue during the three years 
with which the Budget deals, namely, the actuals for 1933-34, the revised 
estimates for 1934-35 and the budget estimates for 1935-36, have been shown 
separately for each year with proposals as to how those surpluses are to be 
utilised. These surpluses are as shown below 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Years Surplus 

1933- 34 ... Rs. 2,72 

Less cost of earthquake damage 

in Bihar and Bengal Rs. 2,10 

Net Rs. 62 

1934- 35 Rs. 3,27 

Total for 1933-35 Rs. 3,89 

1935- 36 Rs. 1,50 

Total surpluses ••• Rs. 5,39 

1934-35. 

The revised figures for 1934-35 compared to the budget estimates (ex- 
dusive of Railways) are as follows 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Budget. 1984-35 Revised 1934-35 

Revenue — ... 87,13 91,00 

Expenditure ... — 87,03 87,73 

Surplue ... 10 3t27 

The large improventeiit on the revenue side is due to increase in cus- 
tons receipt* (luindpal items'— eugsr. Bs. 138 lakhs ; cotton fabrics, Rs. 90 
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lakhs ; yarn and textile fabrics other than artificial silk, Rs. 80 lakhs). The 
increase in the expenditure was due to larger allocation to the Jute pro- 
ducing; areas from the proceeds of the jute export duty than oriffinaily 
bud(;eted. 

1935 - 36 . 

So far as the Budget Estimate for 1935-36 is concerned, the position 
may be summarised as follows 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Revenue ... 90,19 

Expenditure ... 88,69 

Surplus 1,60 

It will be seen that on the revenue side a drop of Rs. 81 lakhs is antici- 
pated compared to the revised figures for 1934-35. The drop is mainly 
accountable by expectations of lesser realisations from the sugar import 
duty— a reduction of Rs. 2 crores being provided for— offset partly by a 
large excise revenue and other customs receipts (Rs. 35 lakhs pfus Rs. 75 
lakhs). The main items of revenue are given below:— 

(In lakhs of Re.) 



Revised estimates 

Budget estimates 


1934-35 

1935-36 

Customs 

51,17 

51,92 

Income Tax 

17,25 

17,76 

Opium 

71 

61 


The expenditure for 1935-36 is expected to be Rs. 96 lakhs up which is, 
"almost entirely due to the restoration of the pay cut.” The actual cost of 
the restoration of the pay cut comes to Rs. 1,08 lakhs excluding Railways 
but against this is set off a sum of Rs. 16 lakhs representing the additional 
income tax recoverable from Government servants on account of the res- 
tored pay cut. The Defence Budget is up by Rs. 7 lakhs necessitated by 
"the partial restoration by His Majesty’s Government of the pay cuts of the 
British soldiers on the Indian establishment” (Rs. 5 lakhs) and provision 
for military re-equipment. 

The following comparative Table of expenditure since 1931-32 will be 
of interest. The figures exclude provision for debt reduction and avoid- 
ance but include net figures for Interest, Posts and Telegraphs, and 
Defence. 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-36 

1934-36 

1935-36 

Actuals 

Actuals 

Actuals 

Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

88,78 

80,59 

75,97 

78,12 

78,68 

80,06 


Disposal of the Surpluses. 

We may now turn to the proposals of Sir James Grigg as to how the 
surpluses calculated for 1938-34, 1934-35, and 1985-86 are to be disposed of. 
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The surpluB for 1933-34 and 1934-35 amount to a total of Rs. 339 lakhs and 
the proposals are : - 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Economic Development of rural areas Rs. 130 

Road Development Fund ... „ 40 

Road Development in N. W. F.P. ... „ 25 

Broadcasting stations at Delhi and Madras and 
improvement of the Calcutta and Bombay 

stations 20 

Civil Aviation ... „ 93 

Transfer of Pusa Institute to Delhi ... „ 36 

Additional allotment for reduction of debt ... „ 76 


Total Rs. 339 

As regards the surplus for 1935-36 which is expected to amount to 
Rs. 130 lakhs, the proposals are to utilise it in the following manner 


(In lakhs of Rs.) Rs. 

Abolition of export duty on raw skins 8 
Reduction of the tax on incomes between Rs. 1000 and Rs. 2000 
by one-third and of the surcharges on income tax and 
super tax by one-third 1,36 

Nominal Surplus 6 


Total 130 

It will be found from these proposals that with the exception of Rs. 1 
crore which it is proposed to devote to the economic development and im- 
provement of rural areas, the main criticism that the Budget is a rich man’s 
budget is justified. 

As regards the allocation of Rs. l.crore for rural development, the 
Government of India’s idea is that the grant will “cover any measure which 
will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and 
rural classes.” The conditions governing the grant will be two, viz., 

(1) That the grant should be spent on schemes approved by the Go- 
vernment of India which will improve the economic position of the people, 
and 

(2) that it will be devoted only to schemes which the Local Govern- 
ment would not otherwise have been able to undertake in the near future. 

It is suggested, as a special instance, that the development of the co- 
operative movement may be assisted to the extent of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 lakhs 
out of the grant Except for this proviso, preference shall be given to 
schemes "which can be put quickly into operation but the money need not 
all be spent immediately or during the year 1935-36.” Sir James Grigg 
admits that the sums allotted are not large enough “but they will at least 
do something to help the cultivator.” The public have been critical of the 
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Blipshod manner in which the grant k being made and euspeot that it k 
designed primarily to circumvent Oandhiji’s scheme of village uplift. What* 
ever be the motive, we shall be thankful if any good comes out of this 
grant 


PROVINCIAL BUDGETS 

Last year while commenting on the budgetary position of the Provinces 
as a whole we remarked that there were five Provinces, namely, Bombay, 
Madras, U. P., 0. P„ and the Punjab, which hoped to show a surplus balance 
at the end of 1934-35. Of these only the hopes of the Punjab have been ful- 
filled though the extent of the anticipated surplus has been heavily reduced. 
The others all show a deficit. 

So far as the expectations of the year 1935-36 are concerned, only two 
Provinces expect to show a surplus, 'namely, Madras (Rs. 3776 lakhs) and the 
Punjab (Rs. 56,000). All the others are deficit Provinces, of which Burma’s 
deficit of Rs. 93 lakhs is the largest, though relatively speaking, Assam’s 
deficit of Rs. 53‘20 lakhs is unsurpassed. 

The total anticipated deficits (negative sign) and surpluses (positive 
sign) for the two years 1934-35 (Revised) and 1935-36 (Budget) are as shown 
below 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

Punjab 

... -f31 

“|“'56 

Kihar & Orissa 

+3 

—14 

Burma 

—4996 

—93 

Assam 

-46*15 

-6820 

Bengal (a) 

.-. — 46 

-66 

Madras 

—1904 

+8776 

Bombay 

—17 

-2(b) 

O.P. 

—11*04 

-1*33 (c) 

U. P. 

—9 

—82 


(a) Actually, the deficit of Rs. 46 lakhs in the Revised Estimates for 
1934-36 would be wiped off on account of a larger allocation from the |ito* 
ceeds of the jute duty by the Central Government 

(b) The actual deficit of the Budget Estimates would have been 
Rs. 29’8 lakhs but for a windfall of Rs. ST'S lakhs from the sale of seeuiitks 
which accrued to Bombay. 

(c) This deficit of Rs. i'SS lakhs would actually have been a surplus 
of Rs. 6’47 lakhs but for the restoration of the salary cut. 

The total amount of provincial deficits in the Revised Estimates is 
Ra 196*19 lakhs while that in the Budget fistinmtes for the next year ooasss 
up to Rs. 96r58 lakha 
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BENGAL 

The budgetary position ol the Government of Bengal maybe sum- 
marised in the following Tables for the three years 1933-SA 1934-35, and 
1985-36. 


1933-34 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Rev. Estimates Actuals 

Receipts inclusive of opening Balance 
(on Revenue and Capital Accounts) — 9,75 9,72 

Expenditure (Revenue and Capital) ... 11,321 11,14} 


Deficit (after providing for Famine 
Insurance Fund) — 1,70 1,56 

1934-35 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Budget Estimates Rev. Estimates 
Receipts (Capital & Revenue) 9,76} 11.12} 

Expenditure (Capital & Revenue) 11.79} 11,59} 


Deficit (after providing for Famine 
Insurance Fund, etc.) ... 1,94 46 


1935-36 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Budget Estimate 

Receipts (Capital and Revenue) 11,60 

Expenditure (Capital and Revenue) 12,26 


Deficit 


66 


The increase in the receipts for 1934-35 (Revised Estimates) compared 
to the Budget Estimates is mainly accounted for by the allocation of the 
proceeds of half .of the jute duty, calculated on an 8 months' basis, of 
Rs. 1,1H lakhs. From the Budget (Revised Figures) of the Government of 
India for the current year, however, it will be apparent that the actual grant 
from the jute duty to Bengal is expected to be Rs. 149 lakhs, so that the 
whole of the deficit (Rs. 46 lakhs) for the year 1934-35 is likely to be wiped 
off. 

So far as the figures for 1935-36 are concerned, the receipts allow for a 
grant of Rs. 158 lakhs on account of the jute duty, excepting which, the 
figures follow more or less closely the Revised Estimates for the current 
year. As regards expenditure, there is an increase of Rs. 54 lakhs over thed 
Revise Estimates for 1934-35, the main items of which are as follows : — 

8 
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(In lakhs of Rs.) 


The restoration of the pay cut ••• 1700 

The festoratioh of the protrisioii for 
reduction or avoidatioe of debt — ••• lODO 

Preparation of electoral rolls ... ... 6'00 

Increase in the additional expenditure 
thrown on the Province by the terrorist 

movement ... ... 504 

Increase in interest charges ... ... 254 

Increase in pensionary charges ... ... 379 

Additional expenditure on roads from the 
Central Road Development Fund and the 
provincial taxes on motor vehicles ... ••• 728 


50’65 

Of the other minor additional expenditures, mention may be made of 
tlie appointment of two additional judges and their staff in the High Court 
(58,000), re-organisation of the Bengal Civil Service (Judicial) (Rs. 40,000), 
grant to Jadabpur Hospital (Rs. 12,000), additional quinine grant (Rs. 60,000), 
increased provision for Land Mortgage Banks (Rs. 11,000), establishment of 
a power-loom weaving section at the Serampore Weaving Institute (Rs, 
19,000), purchase of new silk cleaning and twisting machinery for the Silk 
Weaving and Dyeing Institute at Berhampore (Rs. 10,000), grants-in-aid to 
the Bengal Home Industries Association and the “Good Companions" for 
marketing the products of cottage industries (Rs. 21,000), etc. 

The deficit of Rs. 66,64,000 for the year 1935-36 is proposed to be met 
by additional taxation expected to yield Rs. 24| lakhs and by borrowing 
the balance from the Provincial Loans Fund with the Government of India. 
The additional taxes proposed are— additional taxation of tickets more than 
3 annas in value to the “places of amusement” — 2 lakhs ; a surcharge on 
electricity of half-anna per unit on domestic consumers (with certain excep- 
tions)— 10 lakhs ; a license fee on the sale of tobacco by other than the 
cultivators — 5 lakhs ; increased stamp duties — 4 lakhs ; and court-fees — 3J 
lakhs. The main reason for the imposition of these taxes is the direction 
given by the Finance Member of the Government of India at the time of 
the allocation of half of the proceeds of the jute duty to Bengal last year 
that the continuance of the grant would depend upon what efforts Bengal 
made in the meantime for putting her own house in order. The Taxation 
Bills have not yet been passed by the Legislative Council who seem to be 
critical of the fact that the Government of Bengal in order to earn what has 
already been recognised as her due title (to the jute duty) should feel itself 
compelled to impose additional tuxes on the people when even the Percy 
Committee had found that there was no scope for fresh taxation in Bengal 
likely to produce substantial revenue. The taxes themselves have been 
opposed on the ground that their yield is so small, that they are mostly 
taxes on the poor (e. g. the tobacco tax) and the middle class (e. g. the 
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elootrioity tax) and on a growing indoatry (cinema tax). Even the increase 
in the stanip duties and eourUfees is not regarded as equitable. It has also 
been argued that at a time when the imposition of fresh taxes have been 
considered to be necessary in view of the financial situation, the pay outs 
ought not to have been restored. This is an argument which applies to the 
Budgets of almost all the Provinces of India. 

It may be mentioned that the total expenditure thrown on the Pro> 
vince on account of the Civil Disobedience and Terrorist Movements will 
have amounted to Rs. 24H lakhs plus Rs. 21 lakhs by way of interest — a 
total of Rs. 262i lakhs — by the end of 1935*36. How the figures have mount- 
ed up year by year since 1931-32 are shown below 


1981-32 

Rs. 

21) lakhs 

1932-33 

»* 

47 .. 

1933-34 

•» 

53i 

1934-35 ... 


57 .. 

1935-36 


62) „ 


Comparable to these figures is the total figure of the annual deficits of 
Bengal which during the same period will have come up to Its. 559) lakhs. 
It would have been higher still but for the allocation of the jute duty. 
These deficits are as shown below : 


1931-32 

Rs. 

1,91 

lakhs 

1932-33 

♦* 

9947 


1933-34 


1,56*02 


1934-35 (Revised) ... 

I* 

46*18 


1935-36 (Budget) ... 

(* 

6664 

•I 


If credit had not been taken for the jute duty in the two years 1934-35 
end 1935-36, the total deficits would have been close upon Rs. 831 lakhs,— a 
truly desperate position. 


ASSAM 

If the proportion of deficit to revenue receipts is any criterion for the 
worsening of the financial position of any Province, Assam easily stands 
first. 

In the Revised Estimates for 1933-34, the Finance Member had budget- 
ed for a deficit of Rs. 39*57 lakhs with a revenue of Rs. 2,07 lakhs. The 
Actuals find the deficit reduced to Rs. 31*3 lakhs. 

The sanctioned Budget for 1934-35 and the Revised Estimates disclose 
a further worsening of the position 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

1934-35 

Budget Estimate Rev. Estimate 
Receipts ... 2,00*53 24760 

Expenditure ... 2,61*04 2,71*00 


Deficit 


••• 


60*51 


46*15 (?) 
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The increase in the receipts hi the Revised Estimate is due to allooa* 
tion of a share of the jute duty to Assam amounting to Rs. 848^000, but the 
deficit is still unconscionably high. « 

The position is still worse in 1935^ : — 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Receipts ••• 2,2886 

Expenditure ••• 2.81'06 

Deficit ... ’53*20 

Commenting upon the situation revealed by these figures, Mr. A. J. 
Laine, Finance Member of the Government of Assam, thus delivered him- 
self : 

“Quite apart, however, from the fact that it is becoming increasingly 
recognised ail the world over that judicious public expenditure is calculated 
to help perhaps more than anything else in overcoming the present econo- 
mic depression, I must remind the honourable members that our population 
is rapidly increasing, that with the growth of the population, the scope and 
degree of our responsibilities not only under law and order but also in the 
other departments of general administration are steadily and irresistibly 
expanding, and that there is an enormous field for development in what are 
popularly known as the nation-building departments.” 

Referring to the fact that the Joint Parliamentary Committee has re- 
cognised the claim of Assam for a fixed subvention, the Finance Member 
regretted that “this abstract recognition has not yet been translated into a 
greater measure of concrete assistance.” The Government of India have, 
however, recognised the urgent need for assistance to Assam, for Sir James 
Grigg, while referring to the fact that the Government of India were draw- 
ing up a programme of expenditure of Rs. 40 lakhs which have been set 
aside from the current year’s Budget as a special contribution to the Road 
Development Fund, remarked that in this programme “prime consideration 
is being given to the needs of the Province of Assam, which seems to be 
about the most necessitous of all the provinces.” 

Even in spite of this grant, the financial position of Assam will be still 
deplorable and the Finance Member, Mr. Laine, found no other alternative 
but to appeal to the members “to consider dispassionately any taxation 
proposals that the Government may bring forward to increase the revenue 
of the Province.” The taxation proposals which he contemplates are the 
Assam Stamps and Court Fees Bills framedfon the lines of the legislation 
that was passed six years ago. 

The main criticisms in regard to the finances of Assam have so far 
been that in a Province like Assam, the highest pay of a Government officer 
should not be more than Rs. 1000 per month and that the proposed fixed 
subvention should be, instead of a minimum of Rs. 13 lakhs, at least Rs. 
1,30,00,000 which represents the sum annually taken by the Government of 
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India in tlie shape ol the excise duty on petrol. The restoration of the pay- 
cut is also strongly criticised while Ihe proposed Court Fee and Stamp Bills 
have been denounced on the ground that they will drive litigants out of 
court except in tne case of about-to-be-time-barred suits. 

BURMA 

So far as the total volume of deficits is concernedi Burma's case comes 
next to that of Bengal. In fact, since the windfall in the shape of a share in 
the proceeds of the jute duty jvhich has reduced the heavy deficit of Bengal 
for 1935-36 and enabled her to square her accounts for 1934-35 is not avail- 
able to Burma, her case, so far as these two years are concerned, is indeed 
more deplorable than that of her neighbour. The Revised Estimates for 
1934-35 reveal a short-fall of Rs. 49,96,000 which is proposed to be met by a 
loan from the Government of India, while the Budget Estimates for 1935-36 
disclose the following position 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Revenue — 8,2385 

Expenditure 9,16‘92 

Deficit 93 

In other words, the deficit which it is proposed to meet by an advance 
from the Government of India amounts to 11 per cont of the total receipts. 
The position is, indeed, very critical as the Budget Estimates have been 
framed on the expectation of a rise in the price of teak. In view of the fact 
that the Government of India did not agree to Burma’s representations for 
the refund of the rice export duty to Burma, the rehabilitation of her 
finances depended, as Mr. T. Cooper, Finance Member of the Burma Govern- 
ment declared, on a rise in prices or the finding of new sources of revenue. 
The total deficits for the three years beginning with 1933 have already 
mounted up to about Rs. 2i crores. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

The Budget of the Government of the United Provinces is also one of 
deficits and fresh taxation. Though in the Revised Estimates for 1933-34 a 
surplus of Rs. 8} lakhs was anticipated, the Actuals show a revenue deficit 
of just over Rs. 3 lakhs. The Closing Balance in the year in the Provincial 
Account shows a deficit of just under Rs. 16J lakhs. The Revised Estimates 
for 1934-35 put the gross revenues at Rs. 12,21 lakhs and expenditure at Rs. 
1230 lakhs resulting in a deficit of Rs. 9 lakhs. The Estimates for the new 
financial year anticipate, on the present basis of taxation, gross revenue of 
Rs. 12,641 lakhs and revenue charges of Rs. 1237 lakhs so that the deficit 
anticipated is just over Rs. 32 lakbs. Drop in revenue and the restoration 
of salary cuts partly explains this deterioration in the financial position. 

To meet the deficit, the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt, stated, two 
courses were open,--to reduce expenditure or to impose taxes. Further, 
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retrenchment, according to Sir Edward, is not possible because expenditure 
has already been reduced by Rs. 1} crores. Fresh taxation must, therefore, 
bo resorted to and the Finance Member proposes to re-impose once more 
the enhanced stamp duties which would yield Rs. 10 lakhs and a license fee 
on tobacco vendors yielding Rs. 5 lakhs. Thus, it is expected, the deficit 
would be reduced to Rs. 17 lakhs at the end of 1936-86. 

BOMBAY 

The finances of Bombay have again taken a turn for the worse, in spite 
of the passing of the Finance Act of 1932 which yielded Rs. 30 lakhs and the 
Tobacco Act of 1933, yielding Rs. 5 lakhs. A Tobacco Bill at the time of 
writing is being discussed in the Bombay Council. ' 

The accounts for 1933-34 show a reduction of receipts on revenue account 
by Rs. 6 lakhs which was due to a drop of Rs. IS lakhs in the combined land 
and irrigation revenue of Sind (partially compensated by increased realisa- 
tions under Excise, Forests and Bombay Development Scheme). The grant 
since announced by the Government of India of over Rs. 6 lakhs for 
financing the repayment of the Bombay Development Loan, 1935, will no 
doubt relieve the financial situation considerably. The expenditure also 
decreased by Rs. 19 lakhs thus leading to a net improvement in the revenue 
account of Rs. 13 lakhs. Similarly there was a net improvement of Rs. 4 
lakhs ill the capital and debt account, so that the closing balance for 1933-34 
which was put at Rs. 97 lakhs in the Revised Estimates improved by Rs. 17 
lakhs to Rs. 114 lakhs. Of this Rs. 75 lakhs represented the statutory 
balance in the Famine Relief Fund. 

The Budget for 1934-35 had provided for a small surplus of about a 
lakh of rupees, but owing to the abolition of the town duty on cotton, this 
surplus has been converted into a deficit of Rs. 10 lakhs. The latest Re- 
vised estimates showed that the deficits would come up to Rs. 17 lakhs 
mainly as a result of the provision for debt repayment which had not been 
provided for in the original Estimates. The revenue receipts show a net 
decrease of Rs. 2 lakhs while the net increase in expenditure amounts to 
Rs. 5 lakhs. The chief drop in revenue has occurred in Excise (Rs. 16 
lakhs) which is partly counterbalanced by an increase of Rs. 14 lakhs in 
Forests and Irrigation. The expenditure is worse than the Budget provi- 
sion because of the provision of debt repayment. 

Coming to the revenue budget estimates for the next year, the antici- 
pated receipts and expenditure are 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Receipts on Revenue Account ... Rs. 14,33'3 
Expenditure charged to Revenue ... „ 14,62'6 

Deficit Rs. 29? 

These figures include provision of Rs. 16 lakhs for debt repayment. 
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AotaaUy« however, on aooount of a windfall of Rs. 27*3 lakhs, the deficit is 
reduced to Rs. 2 lakhs only. This windfall represents the sale price of seen* 
rities held with the High Court since transferred to the Government of 
Bombay. Some of the “unavoidable items” which have increased the ex- 
penditure side of the Budget are— 


(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Debt repayment ^ 16 

Restoration of salary cut ... 14 

Increase in pensionary charges ... 6 

Karachi Town Planning Scheme 1 

Weights and Measures Act ... 1 

Grant-in-aid to Local Boards ... 1 

Addition to Bombay City Police force 1 

Silver Jubilee celebrations ... 2 


The Finance Member further informed that land revenue suspensions 
had totalled Rs. 1,98 lakhs and remissions Rs. 1,89 lakhs. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

According to the statement made by Mr. N. J. Reughton, Finance Mem- 
ber of the Government of the Central Provinces, the Province should have 
shown a small revenue surplus of Rs. 5*47 lakhs at the end of 1935-36 but the 
restoration of the salary cut has converted it into a deficit of Rs. 1’33 lakhs. 
In the Revised Estimates for 1934-35, a deficit of Rs. 11'04 lakhs is anticip.'ited 
as against the originally budgeted surplus of Rs. 2'19 lakhs due to large 
drop in the receipts on account of laud revenue (Rs. 10*77 lakhs) and surplus 
(Rs. 4*38 lakhs). The Budget for 1935-36 has been framed “by rigid exclu- 
sion from the budget expenditure on new commitments.” 

The provision may be summarised as under 


(In lakhs of Rs.) 


Original Estimates 

Revised Estimates 

Budget 

1934-35 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Revenue Receipts Rs. 4,73*17 

4,52*12 

480*73 

Revenue Expenditure 4,70*98 

46316 

475 26 

Balance + 2*19 

- 11*04 

+5*47 


This disposes of all the deficit Provinces with the exception of Bihar 
and Orissa which, apart from earthquake finance, shows an improvement in 
1934-35 but anticipates a deficit in 1935-36. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha, Finance Member of the Go- 
vernment of Bihar and Orissa has divided his Budget into two parts, one 
dealing with the financing of the earthquake repairs and reconstruction 
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and the other with the normal revenues and expenditure of the 
Province. 

So far as earthquake finance is concerned, the Government of India 
has stood, as they ought to, generously by the unfortunate Province qt 
Bihar. They have helped the Province with Rs. 9} lakhs for 1933-34 and it 
is estimated by Mr. Sinha that they would further be required to meet Rs. 
€6 lakhs in 1934-35 and Rs. lOU in subsequent years according to the pro- 
gress of works. According to the statement of the Finance Member of the 
Government of India, however, the Central Government’s total liabilities, 
are estimated to be Rs. 2,04 lakhs composed as under : 

(i) Offer of the Central Government to provide the whole of the finan- 
cial help required by local bodies to enable them to repair the damage 
done to roads, bridges, schools, hospitals and other buildings, and to carry 
out their current responsibilities until their income has regained its normal 
level— Hs. 1,25 lakhs. 

(ii) Provision of country mills for the crushing of sugarcane which 
could not be sent to the factories— Rs. 5 lakhs. 

(lii) Assistance to the Government of Bihar and Orissa in the recons- 
truction of damaged Government property to the extent of providing one- 
half of the total capital expenditure involved and financing the remainder 
from the Provincial Loans Fund : grant required for this purpose— Rs. 51 
lakhs. 

(iv) Contingent liabilities in respect of loans granted to individuals 
in Bihar whose property was damaged by the earthquake in accordance 
with the agreement that in certain circumstances the Central Government 
would meet part of any loss which might result from the failure of the Local 
Government to recover these loans— Rs. 23 lakhs (approximate). 

Total Rs. 2,04 lakhs 

The expenditure of the Provincial Government amounts to Rs. 3 lakhs 
already incurred in 1933-34 and their additional expenditure is expected to 
be Rs. 66 lakhs in 1934-35 and subsequent years. It may also be added that 
on the result of the earthquake, the Government of Bihar and Orissa has 
suffered a loss of Rs. 6 lakhs in revenue. This is apart from loans ad- 
vanced. 

Turning now to the Budget proper, it was estimated at the beginning 
of the year that there would be a deficit of Re. 41 lakhs in the ordinary 
closing balance but in the revised estimate an ordinary (revenue) closing 
balance of Rs. 889 lakhs is expected, thus pointing to an improvement of 
Rs. 13 lakhs in the Budgetary position. The Closing Balance represents an 
improvement of Rs. 89,000 on the Balance with which the year opened. 

For the year 1935-36, revenue is put at Rs. 6,31 lakhs, as compared with 
Rs. 5,38 lakhs in the Revised Estimates. Expenditure charged to revenue 
is put at Rs. 6,46 lakhs as compared to Rs. 5,30 lakhs in the Revised Esti- 
mates. This would eat up the Opening Balance Rs. 8*89 lakhs and 
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further leave a deficit of over Re. 5 lakhe. This, however, includes the pro- 
vision of Rs. 5 lakhs for the reduction and avoidance of debt, so that an 
actual deficit is just avoided. A pleasing feature of the Budget is the res- 
toration of the out in education expenditure made last year, that is, restora- 
tion of Rs. 3,40,000 to the normal Government grant to local bodies for 
primary education. 

We may now pass on to consider the two surplus Provinces of Madras 
and the Punjab. 


MADRAS 

The receipts and expenditure of the Government of Madras on revenue 
account for the three years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 may be shown as 
follows : — 

(Tn lakhs of Rs ) 

1933-34 



Revised Estimate 

Actuals 

Receipts 
Expenditure ... 

16.2827 

16.2766 

16.0306 

15,9681 

Surplus 

061 

6*25 


1934-35 

Budget Estimate 

Rev. Estimate 

Receipts 
Expenditure ... 

16,43*63 

16,3917 

16,0257 

16,2r61 

Balance 

+ 4*46 

- 1904 


1935-36 

Budget Estimate 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

... 

00 

t 

Surplus 


37*76 


The fall in the revenue receipts for 1934-35 as compared to Budget 
Estimates is accounted for by large decreases under land revenue (amount- 
ing to Rs. 2612 lakhs), excise (Rs. 8 61 lakhs) and stamps (Rs. 12‘44 lakhs). 
The reduction in expenditure is largely due to lapses under civil works. 
The deficit of Rs. 1904 lakhs is proposed to be met from the opening 
balance to which is also charged Rs. 50'80 lakhs for the Mettur Project and 
other capital expenditure, thus reducing the balance at the end of the year 
to Rs. 21476 lakhs on revenue account. 

As regards the anticipations for 1935-36, the improvement shown in 
revenue compared to the Revised Estimates for 1934-35 is due to the hope 
of realising arrears in land revenue payments. The reduction in expendi- 
ture is due to the transfer to capital account of certain schemes as also to 
the decision to provide for various grants and new schemes under public 
health, miscellaneous grants and civil works under Part II of the Estimates. 
The year is expected to close with a Revenue Balance of Rs. 142*60 lakhs 
after providing for the capital expenditures charged to revenues. 
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The salary*cut, it may be remembered, was restored by the Madras 
Government last year. If that had not been done, the year 1934-35 might 
have closed with a nominal deficit. As was anticipated by the Landholders' 
Journal about this time last year, land revenue realisations have been 
greatly hampered due to the depression, and though the concessions grant- 
ed in 1934-35 are intended to be continued during the next financial year, 
one feels again sceptical as to how far the hopes of Sir Hepetoun-Stokes for 
an improvement in the agricultural position are likely to be realised. It is 
not desirable that the Province should carry a large surplus of Rs. 3776 
lakhs without sharing at least a part of it with the class that has been most 
hard bit by the depression, namely, the agriculturists. Another defect of 
the Budget accounts is the charging to revenue of an unduly large share 
of capital expenditure, which serves to conceal the real revenue position of 
the Province. 


PUNJAB 

The Punjab shares with Madras the rare distinction of showing a sur- 
plus Budget for 1935-36, though the surplus is nominal. She is, in fact, 
even better situated than Madras for she shows a small surplus for 1934-35 
as well. The Budget estimate for 1934-35 provided for a surplus of Rs. 51 
lakhs, but the Revised Estimates put it at Rs. 31 lakhs on account of a 
reduction in water rates and increased remissions of land revenue (Rs. 5 
lakhs). 

The revenue receipts for 1935-36 are put at Rs. 10,3916 lakhs which are 
Rs. 8i lakhs less than the Revised Estimates for the current, year and only 
a lakh above the actuals for 1934-35. The expenditure is assessed at 
Rs. 10,38*60 lakhs which leaves a small surplus of Rs. 56,000 only. The new 
expenditures include Rs. 50,000 for Silver Jubilee Celebrations, Rs. 30,000 
for Jubilee scholarships and Rs. 3 lakhs for the now Council Chamber. 

Turning to capital schemes, reference may be made to the Sutlej Valley 
Project and the Hydro-Electric Scheme. As regards the former, it was 
disclosed by the Finance Member, Mr. D. J. Boyd, that the Project at pre- 
sent yields 8‘8 per cent, that by 1944-45 it will be paying 5'3 per cent and that 
it is calculated to pay 6 per cent in the years 1945-47. “In 1934-35, we hope 
to assess 12'8 lakhs of acres irrigated and in 1944-45 we hope to assess 
13'61 lakhs, a comparatively small rise, owing to the fact that water 
available at the sowing seasons is limited.” 

As regards the hydro-electric scheme, the Finance Member informed 
the Council that it has cost Rs. 626 lakhs, including Rs. 42 lakhs represent- 
ing expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of Rs. 626 lakhs is to be 
added the enormous sum” of Rs. 123 lakhs as accumulated interest chargee 
so that the total capital expenditure charges against the scheme comes to 
Rs. 749 lakhs. 




By Dr. Upendra Nath Mitter. 

Phthisis is a very dangerous disease. Tubercle bacilli are always at 
war to kill human vitality. In these days of realism, its severity has increased 
to a very great extent With the advancement of civilisation, its existence 
has taken such a formidable shape that man lives always in alarm. The- 
bacilli wait unnoticed for the opportunity to attack human body. Concea- 
ling themselves in dust, remaining unobserved in edibles, mixing with the 
touch of fingers, and staying in the waves of air, this fell disease attacks all 
—man, woman, child quite unawares. A person cannot percieve this attack 
at an early stage. 

In this land of Bengal, Phthisis has been running a fast race for the 
last several years, with its banner of victory high. This disease makes no 
distinction of age, does not distinguish a male from a female, does not 
respect caste system. In India, after malaria, this claims the biggest toll 
of human lives. If once, for some reason or other, vitality is lessened, it 
conquers the human body with irresistible speed. It attacks a person 
unawares when the person is weak for excessive drinking, repeated 
maternity or any other disease affecting lungs. Want of free air in the 
residences, crowding together of many persons, want of sufficient light and 
air in the bed-room, adulterated food, want of nutritive food-these help 
the progress of the disease. Through the efficiency of dust the excitable- 
ulcer of the lungs is quickly attacked by tubercle bacilli. 

The fell disease has some preliminary symptoms. At the first attack 
there is cough in many cases. In many cases the cough persists to the last. 
At the first instance, there is a little cough. This cough should be carefully 
observed. The cough of a person attacked with phthisis is dry and appear 
to be little painful. It becomes very painful with the progress of the 
disease. It is very often noticed that at night as well as at dawn when one 
leaves the bed, the cough takes a bad turn. Blood may appear in the 
eputum at any moment and make the condition very serious. The parti 
cular symptom of the disease is the rise of temperature at night and a 
fall in the morning. Perspiration at night gradually weakens the body. 
The weight of the body gradually goes down. A pain is felt in some part 
Cit the breast sometimes along with the cough. 

It is not possible to expect a sound knowledge regarding phthisis, from 
the common people of this land. But it is possible to have good resu s i 
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one takes care. If there arises any suspicion, or if it is noticed that there is 
a rise in temperature during night, or if the cough persists, then it is 
necessary to resort to the means of remedy . 

Medical men of all countries arc engaged in various experiments. 
Switzerland is famous in connection with the remedy of this incurable 
disease. Many experienced persons, after many experiments, have come 
to the conclusion that the power of the disease may be checked by preven- 
ting the spreading of the attack of the bacilli which shatter the lungs. If 
a medicine which is suitable to increase the power of digestion and to 
nourish the body is used, the disease-shattered system will soon be healthy 
and active. Of all medicines that have been invented by physicians 
of different countries after much thinking and many experiments the one 
invented in Switzerland has been allowed the first place by Dr. de Renzi, 
the president of the International Phthisis Association. 

In view of the rapidity with which this disease has been progressing it 
appears necessary that common people should be acquainted with the 
name of this medicine. 

For the last forty years specialists of different countries have secured 
good results beyond expectation by using it. Prof, de Renzi has said 
that if one takes Sirolin in early stage, phthisis will be cured and in ad- 
vanced cases, it (Sirolin) works like a Danvantari. 

The major part of the population in Bengal is poor. Ninety per cent 
oannot afford to have the aid of a specialist. In this state of things, if 
the name of Sirolin is familiar, it can easily be secured. Many in this land 
have no opportunity of reading what has been written in medical journals 
of other lands and therefore, the name Sirolin may not be known to 
the common people of this phthisis-ridden land. So it appears desi- 
rable that it may be used as an experimental measure to check the progress 
of this terrible disease. In a land where people fast for want of food, one 
cannot afford to have a costly medical treatment. In these circumstances 
one cannot resist the temptation to inform that such a medicine shall 
be beneficial to this dying nation for it to be free from the clutches of this 
dangerous disease at a little cost. 
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INDIAN INDIA 



HYDERABAD 

In view of famine conditions prevailing in the south-west of the Raiohur 
district, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government have provided employment to 
people in the affected areas by allotting Rs. 8,21,000 for P. W. D. scarcity 
works, Rs. 60,000 for repairs to irrigation works, Rs. 50,000 for several works 
from Local Funds and Rs. 10,000 for providing hutting material to people 
who come from a distance and stay in the P. W. D. camps. They have de- 
puted officers to see if gratuitous relief would be necessary. 

In regard to the payment of land revenue, in 609 out of 785 villages of 
the five affected taluks full suspension of the Kharif kist has been granted. 
This is an addition to the remission of 2 annas or 12i per cent of the Kharif 
and Abi Kists granted some time back both in Raichur and throughout the 
Dominions. The suspensions and remissions thus granted amount to Rs. 
318 lakhs. 

A special grant of Rs. 1,66,000 by way of tacavi has been placed at the 
disposal of the First Taluqdar and more than half of this amount has al- 
ready been advanced. 

The Nizam’s Government have sought to give some relief to small 
manufacturers of matches who have been hard hit by the recent excise duty 
on matches levied in the State after the British Indian Government. They 
have ordered that factories which do not produce more than one hundred 
gross boxes of matches daily will, on production of certificates from district 
collectors, get banderoles at reduced rates. The concession will be valid 
for three months but is liable to be cancelled even prior to that date if it is 
found that the factory is producing more than one hundred boxes daily. 

BARODA 

In view of the necessity of continued and steady efforts to achieve 
satisfactory results in rural uplift work, the Baroda Government have 
decided to continue the Rural Reconstruction Centre at Kosamba for a 
further period of three years. The work done by the centre so far has 
succeeded in creating interest among the rural population in the problems 
relating to improvement in their economic condition, and impressing on 
them the importance of their own efforts. 
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The activities of the centre are for the present concentrated in ten vil- 
lagres in the vicinity of the centre. An advisory committee with the Suba of 
the district as president has been appointed to help to make the efforts of 
the centre effective. Of the poultry, weaving, agriculture and other sections 
at the centre, the first two have attracted more attention than any other. 
Several private farms on modern lines were established in the villages and 
several more are under construction, as a result of the work of propa- 
ganda carried on at the centre on cottage industries, etc. It has been de- 
cided to hold village uplift exhibitions with different courts exhibiting the 
several aspects of village life. 

* * • • 

• 

After the audience which Shrimant Prince Pratapshinrao Raje Gaekwar, 
Heir-apparent to His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, gave to the cultiva- 
tors of the Baroda Taluka, as reported in the last issue of the Landholders' 
Journal, the Baroda Government have announced a grant of Rs. 23,500 te 
be placed at the disposal of the Subas of the different districts for granting 
immediate relief to the agriculturists rendered destitute by frost. Orders 
have also been issued appointing a committee hi each district, consisting of 
the Suba, the Executive Engineer and the Vice-President of the District 
Local Board to inquire into the possibility of starting a programme of cons- 
tructional works in the affected areas to afford facilities to earn wages to 
the local people. 

• • « • * 

To meet the situation which has arisen in the State owing to the visi- 
tation of the severe spell of cold-wave and frost in January last. His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Baroda, who is now in Cairo, has sanctioned relief on 
a very wide scale. In all 2,010 out of about 2,700 villages in the State get 
advantage of the remission of revenue granted to a varying degree and the 
rest suspension of revenue and other special concessions provided ip the 
order. 

Relief expressed in cash constitutes remission of the land revenue 
assessment for the year to the extent of Rs. 21 lakhs ; and a suspension 
totalling Rs. 54 lakhs of the collection revenue assessment and the past 
arrears of revenue etc., applicable to all the four districts of Baroda, Mehsana, 
Navsari and Amreli in the State. The relief granted in the Amreli district 
is an addition to the remission of over a lakh and ten thousand rupees pro- 
vided in certain areas of that district, where ‘kharif’ crop had failed owing 
to the scarcity of rainfall during the last rainy season, as the ‘ravi’ crops 
there also suffered due to frost. 

MYSORE 

It is understood that the Government of India have decided to retro- 
cede the Bangalore Civil and Military Station to Mysore and that an 
announcement to that effect will be made before long. It is an achievement 
for which credit is largely due to the able Dewan Sir Mirza Ismail who 
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laboured persistently and hard in this cause. Public opinion in the station 
and the state was overwhelmingly in favour of retrocession. It is happy ta 
find that the protests which were organised against it by certain sections of 
the population have been assessed at their true value. Both the Indian and 
Mysore Governments are to be congratulated that justice has been done to- 
the latter in this respect. 

* * * # 

The Mysore State Branch of the Red Gross Society have, at a recent 
meeting of its Executive Oommittee, adopted a scheme for the construction 
of Maternity Homes in rural areas. They have decided to help and en- 
courage the village panchayats by way of finance for the establishment of 
these Homes. In the same meeting they sanctioned a sum of Rs. 300 to the 
Mysore State Women*a Conference for running a creche at Bangalore. 


Colonel A. Olver, live stock expert to the Government of India, who 
recently visited the Mysore Serum Institute, the Imperial Dairy Farm and 
the Kunigal Stud Farm, opined that Kunigal horses had a great future as 
the stock had vastly improved. What was needed, ho said, was a policy of 
increasing the number of races for Indian-bred horses and of protecting 
these horses by restricting indiscriminate importation of Arab and English 
horses of low calibre. 

On the subject of improving livestock in India. Colonel Olver stated 
that it was a mistaken belief that if a few good breeding bulls were main- 
tained, it would ensure good yielding strains. He emphasized the need of 
teaching scientific and organized methods of keeping cattle, particularly 
in regard to their feeding which would alone ensure an additional 50 per 
cent yield on present quantities, as the Bangalore dairy had demonstrated 
beyond doubt. 

Much useful work had also been done, ho said, by the Mysore Serum 
Institute. It was true that in Mysore rinderpest had been seemingly brought 
under complete control and mortality reduced from several thousands to a 
few hundreds per year, but Colonel Oiver felt that mere inoculations alone 
should not be held responsible for this fall because, as in all epidemics, 
there were certain periods of high mortality and other periods when morta- 
lity was very low. 

# • * . . 

The Mysore Excise Administration in 1933-34 records a fall in the inci* 

denoe ot arrack consumption per head of the population from 14 drams 
in 1932-33 to 1*2 drams in the year under review. The fall is attributed to 
the low economic condition of the drinking classes and the prevalence of 
illicit distillation in several parts of the State, The excise offices reported 
during the year showed an increase to 4,328 from 3,695 cases in the previous 
year. 

The total demand for the year, inclusive of the opening balance of 
Rs. 1,19,729, amounted to Rs. 5936,124 as against Rs. 61,19,679 in the previous 
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year, out of which Rs. 58,^,743 as oolleoted, Rs. 16,486 remitted, leavios 
a balance of Rs. 1,194>45 at the close of the year. 

, • • • • 

The birth control movemeut in Mysore has received impetus from a 
Government memorandum which states that medical officers could give 
birth control advice to married women who sought it on medical grounds. 
This is recognised in interested circles as tantamount to Government’s ac- 
ceptance of the principle of the necessity of placing birth control informa- 
tion in the hands of people who stand in need of it It is a part of the 
welfare work for women and children which has been initiated in right 
earnest, being a drive particularly against the appalling infant and maternal 
mortality in the State. 

* • • • 

The Government have established a broadcasting station at Bangalore 
to serve urban and rural areas in the State. 

* + • * 

The recent drought has seriously affected the condition of the people 
in Bangalore, Mysore, Tumkur and Kolar districts. The Government, in 
view of this situation, have authorised the Public Works Department to spend 
Ks. 2 lakhs during the remaining period of the current financial year for 
the restoration of tanks, widening of embankments and such other works in 
the affected areas to provide relief through employment to the people 
thereof. 

* * * * • 

The Mysore Road Traffic and Taxes Bill, which is now before the State 
Legislative Council, is intended to centralise the administration of road 
traffic in general and motor vehicles in particular instead of leaving it in 
the hands of the local bodies as at present 

The Select Committee on the same has suggested a number of import- 
ant changes and has recommended inter alia that local bodies should 
be consulted whenever Government propose to establish or remove toll 
gates on roads and also when they fix the quota payable to those bodies 
out of the income derived from roads. 

KASHMIR 

His Highness’s Government have sanctioned the establishment of a 
State Savings Bank in the State Treasuries and introduced the issue of 
Five Years’ Cash Certificates. All the State Treasuries will form Savings 
Bank offices except those that may be notified by the Finance Minister 
as not empowered to do so. The Savings Bank interest has for the present 
been fixed at 3 per cent. The Cash Oertlfioate will be issued by any 
Treasury doing Savings Bank work. 
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TRAVANCORE 

On March 1 last, His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore laid the 
foundation stone of the Pallivasal Power House ‘which has for its object the 
supply of power in the first instance to the area ranging from Alwaye to 
Thiruvala’. His Highness said in the course of his speech : 

■‘The initiation ol the Palli^aBal Hydro-electrio aoheme in whieh I am very |{lad to take part 
is an event to which I attach groat fllgnifioance as it is well known that the conditions in Travancore 
are such that rapidly growing population cannot rely solely or even mainly on old time agricultural 
methods of production and it is a problem of vital importance to the State to discover new avenues 
of employment and secure the induBtrialisaUon of the State by starting of large scale and cottage 
industries in the country, suitable to the traditions and capacities of the people. 

Tho reasons, His Higfhness added, which induced his Government to 
prefer this hydro-electric scheme to other schemes was the comparatively 
small cost of head works required as compared to tho volume and head of 
water available. Among other advantages are the possibility of a large 
market at the initial stages due to the cheap rates at which it will be pos- 
to supply power from the works and the utilisation of the limber resources 
of the State. 

• « • « « ^ 

To afford temporary relief to agriculturists who are judgment-debtors 
and who, owing to slump in commodity prices, are not able immediately to 
pay the amounts decreed by the Courts, His Highness the Maharaja has 
issued a proclamation which will come into force at once and remain for a 
period of three months only. 

The Proclamation says : Notwithstanding anything contained in any law or order of any court, 
no step shall be taken or allowed to be taken in any of the civil courts in Travancore for recovery 
ol any money due under any deor-ee or any of the following clauses passed by any civil courts in 
Travancore, namely (a) decree for money charged on immovable property or (b) decree for money 
against any agriculturist, provided that nothing in this proclamation shall <1) apply to any docree 
which was passed not less than six years before this day or (2) be deemed to prohibit attachment 
of any immovable property in execution of any decree. 

In computing any period of limitation prescribed by the Travancore Limitation Regulation 
or any other law for the time being in force in respect of execution of decrees of civil courts, the 
period during which such execution stood prohibited by reason of this Proclamation shall be 
excluded. 

Nothing In this Proclamation shall be deemed to prohibit any voluntary paymenu towards 
the amount due under any decree. 

♦ ' * • • • 

The bridge across the Periyar river at Neriamangalamin north 
TraTanoore, facilitating traffic on the road route from the high 
ranges westwards to the plains was formally opened by His Highness 
the Maharsja of Travancore on March 2 last It ia practically an all-concrete 
structure of five bow-string arches, each of 132 ft. span, and 772 ft. long 
from end to- end of parapets and the largest of its kind in Travancore. 
Its total coat is estimated at Rs. 4*4 lakhs. 

* • « * * 

The Government of Travancore have published a Bill to make better 
provision for the working of Munidpalities other than that of the city of 

12 
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Trivandrum. The Bill has been drawn up on the lines of the Madras 
District Municipalities Act of 1920. It raises the minimum strength of 
councillors from 10 to 12 and provides that the number of elected coun* 
cillors shall never be less than three-fourths of the house. The sex disqua- 
lification will be removed and women, equally with men, will be eligible for 
membership. The chairman may either be elected or nominated by 
Government : in the former case provision has been made for his removal 
on the passing of a non-confidence motion. As regards taxation two new 
classes of tax are proposed as part of the property tax— one a lighting tax 
and the other a general tax. Government buildings, which are now 
free of tax, will be liable to assessment like other buildings. Provision has 
been made for constituting joint committees of municipal councils and other 
local bodies for any purpose in which they are jointly interested or 
responsible. 

COCHIN 

It is learnt that His Highness the Mahraja of Cochin offered the 
Dewanship of the State to Sir R. K. Shanmukhan Chetty, ex-President of 
Legislative Assembly in succession to Mr. C. G. Herbert and that Sir R. K, 
S. Chetty has accepted the offer. The formal approval of the Government 
of India is likely to be announced shortly. 

PUDUKOTTAH 

The Government of Pudukottah have since the acceptance of office by 
Sir Alexander Tottenham, launched on extensive schemes of development 
of communications. Last year witnessed the opening of the Koviyar bridge 
enabling the cultivator to convey his produce to the market and obtain his 
requirements from the market more cheaply. Recently the Administrator 
opened a bridge named after him over the Agnair. It has cost Rs. 18,700 
and its importance lies in connecting the State with Budalur at the shortest 
possible distance. 

NAWANAGAR 

The wedding of His Highness Maharaja Jam Sri Digvijaysinhji Ranjit- 
sinhji with Maharaj-Eumari Sri Kanchan Kunverba Saheba of Sirohi was 
celebrated on the 7th March at Sirohi. Both Sirohi and Jamnagar wore a 
gala appearance on the occasion and were the scenes of right royal pomp 
and grandeur. The inhabitants of the Jamnagar State exhibited their loyalty 
and joyous feelings by flocking to the capital and participating in the festi- 
vities that were held there on the 3rd, 4th and 6th of March. Among the 
distinguished guests that graced the occasion with their presence were His 
Highness the Maharaja of Morvi, His Highness the Maharao of Clutch, Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Dharangadhara, Porbandar and Idar, the 
Thakore Sahebs of Limbdi Palitana and Jasdan, the Rao Raja Saheb of 
Sikar and the Htm'ble Mr. Laiimar, A. O. O. to the Kathiawar States. 

We wish the royal couple a long, happyfand prosperous conjugal life. 
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His Highness the Jam Sahib of Navanagar has been attached as an 
honorary officer to the 5th Battalion (Napier’s) 6th Rajpntana Rifles, and 
Kunwar Shri Hinmatsinhji has been attached as an honorary officer to the 
2nd Battalion (P. A. V.) 7th Rajput Regiment. We heartily congratulate 
His Highness and the Kunwar Sahib on the new honours acQuired by 
them. 


KAPURTHALA 

With a view to effect economy and as a measure of reorganisation of 
the State administration His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala has 
ordered the abolition of certain posts, retirement of some of the present 
incumbents on half-pay pensions and consequent transfers and re-arrange- 
ment of the existing disposition of work. The posts of the Minister of Law 
and Order and of the Chief Medical Officer will be abolished on the termi- 
nation of the office of the present incumbents : those of the Chief Justice 
and the 2nd Puisne Judge will share the same fate. His Highness has ap- 
pointed his son Major Maharaj-Eumar Amarjit Singh as Commandant State 
Forces, on the abolition of the post of the Inspector-General of the State 
Forces. A new Revenue Minister has been appointed who will also per- 
form the duties of the Finance Minister until the department is placed 
under the direct control of the Chief Minister. 

BAHAWALPUR 

In addition to the remissions in land revenue of the Kharif crop as 
already announced by them, the Bahawalpur Durbar have sanctioned relief 
measures under which perennial proprietary lands in the Bahawalnagar 
and Minchinabad tehsila are to receive 4 annas per rupee general remission 
on the total demand of land revenue, water rates, cesses etc., on all crops 
other than cotton, while non-perennial proprietary lands are to have a 
general remission of one-fifth of a rupee on the total demand on all crops 
other than cotton. These remissions will be in addition to those allowed 
under ordinary kharaba rules. 

RAMPUR 

The Rampur Government have passed a Sugarcane Act on the lines of 
U. P. legislation on the subject fixing the minimum price at which the canes 
may be disposed of in the State. They have recently imposed an export 
duty of two annas per maund on sugarcane grown in certain specified 
areas in the State with a view to discouraging speculators buying it at fancy 
prices. Most of the canes to which the impost applies the cultivators con- 
tracted to sell to the local sugar factory at the beginning of present season 
and for which advances had been made to the growers by the factory. 

JDNAGADH 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb of Junagadh testified to his interest 
in agricultural prosperity by attending the cattle exhibition that was 
recently held in the State. The State is proud of being the home of the 
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Sorath cattle and 6ir buffaloes, two of the finest breeds in India, nay the 
whole world. These as well as the Kathi horses, whose breed is on the 
decline, were represented in the exhibition. His Highness urged the need 
of taking steps to prevent the extinction of these horses. At his instance 
an association was formed with Junagadh as its provisional head^guartera 
to continue the good vyork of the association and enable the improvement 
of the cattle to be carried on on a firm basis. The Ruling Chiefs of Limbdi 
and Virpur joined the association. 

* « * « • 

In order to make adequate and substantial addition to the existing 
water-supply of the capital town, the Junagadh Durbar have taken in hand 
a big project costing over Rs. 8 lakhs. The scheme involves the construe* 
tion of a masonry wall to impound a large volume of water in the Ghamun- 
dry Valley. 

SANGLl 

The Silver Jubilee celebration of His Highness Sir Ghintamanrao 
Patwardhan, the Raja Saheb of Sangli, comes off in June next. During His 
Highnesses regime, the status of the State has been raised. The titles of 
His Highness” and “Raja” and a salute of 9 guns have been conferred 
on him. He has taken a leading part in the political discussions of the last 
few years. The one-fourth seat originally assigned to the State in the 
Federal Assembly has been raised to one-half. Sangli is now an important 
trade and educational centre and boasts of a progressive administration. 
The people enjoy considerable freedom of speech and writing. 

* « • * • 

In view of famine conditions prevailing in the Shirhatti taluka of the 
Sangli State, orders have been issued recently for suspension of land 
revenue in 12 villages and of half the revenue in 28 villages. 
This, it is believed, is in addition to the suspension for 18 villages previous* 
ly announced. The Dewan, Rao Bahadur Barve, has asked members of a 
iion-official relief committee individually to suggest relief measures. 

REWA 

It is reported that an order has been issued by the Rewa Durbar di- 
recting some of the State pleaders to go and settle in such places in the 
State where there is dearth of pleaders and litigants are in actual need of 
pleaders. The pleaders however look upon this order as a restraint on their 
profession and have prayed to the Durbar that it might as well reopen the 
law classes and train students of those parts of the State where there are 
actually no pleaders and thus serve its purpose of helping the litigants in 
the interior. 



Princes and the Indian Federation 



By N. K. D. 

T he position of Indian States vis-a-vis the All-India Federation conti- 
nues to cause anxiety in responsible quarters despite the persistence 
of an optimistic note in all references by Sir Samuel Hoare to the question 
on the floor of the British House of Commons. Among the developments 
that have taken place since the last publication on the subject in the Land- 
holders’ Journal are the submission of a letter with an accompanying 
note to the Viceroy by their Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and the Nawab of Bhopal, “which is a true reproduction of 
the gist of the opinion held by the Princes’ meeting at Bombay’’ and an 
exchange of notes between the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India, in which the latter has sought to meet some of the ‘points 
raised in the Princes’ note in relation to the India Bill and the Instruments 
of Accession. 

In their letter to the Viceroy, the Princes make it clear that there 
never has been any intention on their part to resile from the position they 
have all along taken. "It throughout has been our contention, and we have 
never departed from the position that acceptance of the federal scheme by 
us will depend entirely upon inclusion in the scheme of reforms of certain 
fundamental conditions and essential safeguards which wo consider neces- 
sary for the unimpaired continuation of our sovereignty and autonomy 
within our States. The scheme before us has failed in many instances to 
satisfy us in that respect.” 

The accompanying note which is devoted to a critical examination of 
their position refers to the agreement that was arrived at the Halifax Com- 
mittee at the third Round Table Conference that the Federation would 
derive its powers in part from the powers that the “Rulers of the States 
would agree for- the purpose of the Federation only to transfer to His 
’Majesty the King for exercise by the Federal Government and Legislature 
and other Federal organs. In order to transfer these powers an agree- 
ment would require to be made by each state individually with the Crown 
which might be termed an Instrument of Accession”. 

Following is a list of the point^n relation to which the Constitution 
Bill has, in the opinion of the ^ftces, gone back compared to the 
White Paper on the agreements arrived at the Halifax Committee and 
the Report of the J. P. C. : 

IS 
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(1) Section 6, Instruments of Acoession. The Committee under Lord Halifax had Intended 
this document as an agreement. An agreement la bilateral in form and creates reolproeal rights 
and obligations. It is now to be only a declaration by the Princes that they aooept the Act as appli- 
cable to their State s and their subJeotB. 

(2) The transfer of Powers from the Indian Rulers was intended to be for Federation pur- 
poses only. This limited character of the transfer la not brought out in the draft of the Instrument 
of Accession. 

(3) Deacription of the Rulers with whom former treaties of alliance and perpetual friend^ 
ship had been ontored into as only under the suaerainty of His Majesty the King. 

(4) In the matter of adminiatratlon the Princes are asked by Clause 124 to execute agree- 
ments that they would efficiently administer a subject matter with regard to which they had agreed 
that the Federal I^ogislature could make lawa. Instead of letters of request being sent through the 
representative of the King, the Oorernor-Oeneral was to he authorised In his discretion under Clause 
137, to issue directions that they should make the standard of their State Administration even in 
regard to non-Fedcral departments adequate for the purpose. 

(5) Sanctity of existing treaties are explicitly safeguarded even in the proposed Instrument 
of Accession. 

(6) Eligibility of Indian State subjects for appointments to posts under the Crown recom- 
mended in Paragraph 367 of the Joint Select Committee’s Report, has not been reproduced in the 
Bill. 

(7) Finance. The maximum limit of the refund of income tax to the Britiab India by the 
PrinccR, which was fixed at 60 per cent by the Joint Select Committee, is abandoned in the Bill. 

(81 The Joint Select Committee had removed the fixing of a time-limit within which the 
portion of the Income Tax revenues, refundable to the provinces, had to be returned to the provinces. 
There is no provision in the Bill forextending the time limit 

(0) The financial emergency as proposed to be defined by the States’ Delegation, when 
alone, a surcharge on the Income Tax on the capital or income or companlea was permiRsible, which 
was considered not unreasonable by the Joint Select Committee, is not reproduced in the Bill. 

(10) Against any future refund of Excise Duty or surplus taxes to the States there had never 
been any proposal to set off the immunities or privileges, as now proposed by Clause 147. 

(11) The Federal Railway authority, managing the Federal Railways, would also be the 
controlling authority over the Inoian States Railway Boards. This had never been intended The 
Federal Railway authority was only to be a co-ordinate body and cannot control the working of the 
oompotitive system of railways in Indian States. 

(12) The Railway Tribunal was intended to be an impartial board of arbitration for both 
the parties. In the Bill it has become a court for the States Railways to pray for relief, like plain- 
tiffs with the invariable onus of proof on their shoulders. 

Following is the subsidiary list of amendments sug^gested to the Cons- 
titution Bill by the Princes : 

(1) Clause 26 (4) (B). It would look more proper and cause a greater satisfkotion and good- 
will, if the same disability applied to the lent offloera under the Stataa. The offleem whose aervloea 
have been lent to the States atill hold poaitiona of profit under the Crown In reapoot of their pen- 
sions. The State repreaentativea should not have the appearanoo of an official bloc. 

(2) Clauses 119 and 279. The benefit of those clauaea should be extended to the aubjeota of 
Indian States. 

(3) 01aaielS2. There U no valid reason to deprive the party disaatlafled with the opinion 
of the Tribunal of bia right to appeal to the Privy Gounell. He may not have elected to entmit hie 
ease to the ‘ad boo* Judicial Tribunal. 

(4) dauie 151. Reciprocity demands that the States’ property, like the OoTemment aecnri- 
tiee, should be exempted from Income Tax and other forms of toxation. 
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(5) diiwa 168. Batroeeiiioii of Jurlgdiotion oTor nilwt j land! ihould preoado aoeaMion 
to Fadaration and prarant the daioent by way of ■ueoeaitoii of ineh Juritdiotion from the Goyamor- 
Ganaral-in-OonDoJl to the Federal Government. 

(6) Bohadnla I Part II. There ought to be no power to ohange the proposed allocation 
of seats without some well-defined oause, like the increase In population or increase In salutes of 
gnns. 

In his despatch dated thd 14th March last to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State stated that the recommendations of the Joint Select 
Committee had made no material chang:e in the proposals so far as concerns 
the States and the Bill was drafted with the intention of giving effect as 
closely as practicable to the recommendations of the Committee. He dis- 
claimed any intention of His Majesty's Government to make, by the method 
adopted for the establishment of the Federation, an encroachment on the 
rights of the States outside the federal sphere. Regarding the request of 
their Highnesses that the various claims advanced from time to time by 
them in relation to the exercise of Paramountcy should be settled as a con- 
dition precedent to the accession of a State to the Federation, he held that 
the greater part of the field of Paramountcy was left untouched by the- 
provisions of the Bill and that only ‘certain matters which had previously 
been determined between the States and the Paramount Power would 
in future be regulated to the extent that the States acceded to the Feder- 
ation, by the legislative and executive authority of the Federation.' 
Further : 

“I desire at once to make it plain that, though His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognized the advantage of further clarifying the practice govern- 
ing the exercise of Paramountcy, such issues cannot be determined 
by the consideration whether the States do or do not federate, still less 
can a settlement of any outstanding claims of individual States referred 
to in paragraph 26 of the note accompanying Their Highnesses’ letter 
of February 27, be based on any such consideration.” 

In the memorandum attached to the despatch the Secretary of State 
emphasised the organic character of the union contemplated by the 
Federal scheme proposed by His Majesty’s Government, between British 
India on the one hand and the Indian States on the other, between the 
Federal units themselves and between each of them and the central 
authority. In this view of the thing the Princes’ claim that the Instru- 
ments of Accession should be looked upon as operative instruments and 
‘the accession should be by acceptance of specified provisions of the Act 
and not by acceptance of the Act as a whole with such limitations and 
conditions as may be made in the Instrument of Accession’ cannot be 
conceded. 'Siich a conception of the Federation would imply the possibi- 
lity not only of different constitutions for the States and British India 
but even of a variety of constitutions among the States themselves ’ The 
Instruments of Accession are bilateral in so far as they have no binding 
ioroe until His Majealy has signified his acceptance of them, but His 
Majesty's Government cannot on that ground.aocept the view that they are 
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to be described as treaties. The Grown assames no obligations by ▼irtao 
of its acceptance of the Instrument of Accession other than those which 
are defined in the Act It is no douht true that when a Ruler by his 
Instrument of Accession recognizes certain specified matters as Federal, 
the Crown by accepting the accession implicitly assents to a modification 
in respect of those matters of its former relation with the States and 
renounces in favour of federation any rights, authority or jurisdiction 
which it may hitherto have exercised in connexion with them. It was in this 
sense that His Majesty’s Government understood the terms used at the 
meeting presided over by Lord Halifax during the third Round Table 
Conference to which Their Highnesses refer. But subject to this all the 
Crown’s rights and obligations in relation to the States remain unaffected. 

His Majesty's Government have no objection to the omission as sug- 
gested by the Princes of the words "by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or 
■otherwise” from clause 2 (1) of the Bill, but that must not be taken to 
imply that they accept the Princes’ claim that the Crown’s present relations 
with the princes have a purely contractual basis. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognise that in a few instances the Bill does confer an executive 
authority on the Federation which is not related to an item in the federal 
legislative list (which may or may not be accepted by a ruler or accepted 
by him only under certain conditions or limitations) and a Ruler could not 
by his Instrument of - Accession exclude that authority of the Federal 
Government in those matters, but they are, the memorandum says, 
prepared to examine afresh any particular clause to which their attention 
would be drawn by the Princes. 

The position is thus anomalous and intriguing enough. The Princes 
hold that the points raised in their letter are of fundamental import- 
ance and it will be difficult for a very large number of Princes to accept the 
federal scheme should there be no agreement on them between them 
solves and His Majesty’s Government while the latter maintain that the exa- 
mination of their Highness’s objections does not disclose any difference of 
a fundamental or vital character. The Princes and their Ministers have not 
finished their examination of Bill’s provisions while the British Govt, having 
■expressed gratification at the arrangement which Their Highnesses 
are reported to be making for the meeting of their lawyers with Parlia- 
mentary draftsmen "in order to explore those points which arise from the 
form of drafting adopted”, have been piloting the discussions on the Rill 
through the Parliament with more than ordinary speed. Above all, it would 
not do to forget that while the acceptance of the scheme by the Princes 
must be perfectly voluntary, such acceptance by them (representing the^ 
majority of population living in the Indian States) is an essential condition 
of the Federation and Central responsibility coming into operation. The 
only relieving feature of the situation is that both the Princes and His 
Majesty’s Government agree that their differences, whatever they are, admit 
of settlement through negotiations. 
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Gleanings 


PRINCES AND THE INDIA BILL 

DiscusBing the Princes’ position in and attitude to the constitutional 
scheme as outlined in the Government of India Bill, Dr. Sir P. S. Siva- 
Bwami Aiyer, k.o.s.1., c.s i., lld., says in the pages of the current 
number of the Indian Review : 

The primary object of the Princes in Joining the Round Table Conferences was to secure 
safeguards for the maintenance in their integrity of their rights of sovereignty against possible 
encroachments by a self-governing British India. They expressed their willingness to join an 
ali-lndia federation with central responsibility in the hope that they would be thereby able to 
restrain any attempts by the representatives of British India to interfere with their rights and 
powers. The Imperial Oovernment gave their hearty support to the proposal not merely because 
they wished to give the Indian States their just place in a united India, but because they hoped 
that with the co-operation of the Princes as members of a federation endowed with sufficient 
weigbtage of representation in the federal legislature, they would be able to put an effective brake 
on the pace of democracy in India and provide adequate safeguards for British interests. The 
proposed federation Is intended to cement the alliance between the Princes and the British 
Government for purposes of mutual defence against the inroads of democracy in British India. 

Every attempt has been made by the framers of the bill to consult the wishes and 
susceptibilities of the Princes and allow them a wide latitude in regard to the terms and conditions 
on which they are willing to accede to the federation. It is strange that in spite of such solicitude 
on the part of the British Government, the Princes should shy at the federation and ask for 
further safeguards and amendments of the bill. Some of these demands are probably due to a 
misapprehension of the provisions and effects of the bill The assurances given by Sir Samuel 
Hoare in the House of Commons and the promise to introduce drastic amendments should 
allay the doubts and misgivings of the Princes. It is from tbo point of view of British India 
that the clauses relating to federation are open to criticism. The choice given to the Princes to 
specify the matters mentioned in the fedcrnl legislative list in regard to which they are willing 
to accept the oompeteney of the federal legislature and the conditions to which their aooeptance 
is subject are so wide that there is a great danger of vast heterogeneity in the accepted lists of 
federal subjeots. Any oonstitutiou which would seek to embody widely divergent lists would 
prove a harlequin federation and provoke derision. There is no provision in the bill requiring 
His Majesty to accept every instrument of aooossion, however unworkable its terms and ooiidi- 
tions and bowevpr ill It may fit into the framework of any decent federal constitution. Sir 
Samuel Hoare has made this Intention clear in his speech. The most weighty oontribution to 
the debate in the House of Commons on the Prlnoes’ resolution was made by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. He did weH to point out that he would not allow the House to bo driven from what It 
tbottgl&t jright, or/bnter a Dutolv auction for the sport of the Princes. Ho did well also to point 
out that the Parliament bad Immensely greater resposibllltles to the people of British India and 
to utter a warning that the rejeotton of federation by the Princes at the present moment would 

14 
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not moan the negation of central responsIbiUtjr to British India by itself ior all time. The House 
of Commons would be drlTcn sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, to establish responsible 
goremnient at the centre for British India alone. 

It was rightly argued by the Joint Beleot Committee that central responsibility ms a 
necessary and logical corollary of prorincial autonomy and that it must, for reasons of policy, 
be coupled with federation of the Indian Btatee. But It is curious that instead of facilitating 
federation, the scheme proposes to make its establishment dependent upon the double condition 
that the number of States acceding to the federation must be so many ns to represent at least half 
the population of the States and also as would be entitled to choose not leas than 52 members of 
the Council of State. It is possible to understand the condition as to population, but it is not 
BO easy to understand the other condition. It is hardly reasonable that the wishes of the States 
reproHenting a majority of the population should be ignored on account of the unwillingness of 
the rest of the States. It is of course possible to adduce specious explanations for this proposal 
but it IB neither logical nor reasonable. I may here draw attention to the second schedule of 
the bill which sets out the provisions of the Act the amendment of which is not to affect the 
validity of the instrument of accession of a State. The enumeration of these provisions in the 
diffeiont chapters is coupled with saving clauses. The interpretation to be placed upon these 
saving clauses is apparently that if any of the matters referred to in the saving clauses is amended, 
the instruments of accession will become invalid To give an instance, if the provisions relating 
to the making of rules by the Oovernor>Qeneral for the transaction of the biisiness of the lederal 
governniont were amended, the instrument of accession would become invalid. The bill does 
not make It clear whether, if the instrument of its accession became invalid, a State would ipse 
fario cease to be a member of the federation Nor does tbo bill declare what would happen to 
the responsibility of the Government at the centre, if the instruments of accession of a large 
number of the acceding States becoinc invalid for one reason or another. The Act does not 
contemplate the voluntary withdrawal of States from the federation. But it does seem to contem- 
plate the possibility of the instruments of aocession becoming subsequently invalid. 

WHO INITIATED THE FEDERAL IDEA ? 

Under Iho caption “The Mystery of It !” the United India and 
Indian tStaten has the following in its editorial notes (Marcii 2, 1935.) : 

According to the Rt. Hon’ble Hr. Srinivaca Baatri, tbe Federation was a proposal which 
came from the Princes. The Princes, Mr. Sastri told the Liberal Federation during the X'lnas 
week, approached us of their own accoid and said ‘Federation would bo incomplete without us.*’ 
"It was they who made the offer to enter Federation in order to make things comfortable to 
tbomsolves We accepted it as it seemed to be an Inexorable condition of central responsibility." 
The Maharaja of Patiala told the Chamber the other day that the Princes, if they join the Federation, 
will do BO only to benefit tbe cause of common political progress in British India and only if 
British India welcomed the entry of the Prinoos. Raid Ills Uighnoss : — 

"Tbo eircuinstancos under which some of us agreed to consider a federal proposal, as pro- 
viding a suitable sobemo for co-operation between British India and tbe States, arc indeed well- 
known. It was not from any desiie on our part to hinder British India in the realisation of its 
legitimate aspirations but rather to help India in her constitutional progress and political develop- 
ment, without sacrificing our own sovereignty and internal autonomy. But to-day responsible 
men in British India, men who, I know, bear no ill-will towards the States, have not hesitated to 
Bay frankly that in the present soheme of things, Indian States have become a positive hindrance 
rather than help to British India. I would not have taken euch an expression of views, from 
however eminent a quarter, seriously, but for the fact that It seema to be widely held in all 
sections of political opinion in British India. And if that Is the view of men of moderation in 
the country. It Is a matter lor Your Highnesses soriously to consider whether we should put our- 
selves in the position in which practically every important body of opinion In British India con- 
siders us anweioome partners, and looks upon our entry into FederatfqB with suspicion. The 
benefits of a federal scheme to the Indian States are In any ease not so over- whelming that. 
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whitaTftr the oplnloa of British lodli, it wonld bo io our iotersst to po In. On the other huld^ 
ifi ns It would seenii the InYitnUon of British Indin which we willingly nooepted does not stand, and 
the benefits to the States are not obvious, the Prinoes for their part should be prepared to saj^ 
that while they are willing, as they have always been, to enter into a federation, they would bo 
equally prepared to stand out of a federal scheme if British India is not anxious to have it. In 
view of the accusation that is being levelled against the States, I think it is necessary that our 
views should be clearly and unequivocally stated on this issue.*’ 

So the invitation came from British India. On the other band, we take the following version 
of the matter from Mr. and' Mrs. O' D. H. Cole’s Quids to Modsm FoliHes (Gollancz 19S4, p. 307) : 

*'The idea of an All-Jndia Federation including the Native States was brought forward 
for immediate adoption from the British stde, because the British Government hoped to be able 
to use the Indian Prinoes as a loyalist counterpoise at the centre against the Nationalists ” 

Which of these views is right Y Surely it is worth knowing, as a matter of accurate 
historical information. Some day, we may know whrn some British politician ceases to be a 
• Cabinet Minister and writes his Memoirs. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 

In his article “The Co-operative Marketing of Farm Produce" contri- 
buted to the pages of the Indian Review, Dr. J. 6. Shrikhande, M sc. ph.D.. 
A.I.C., enumerates as follows some of the common disabilities of the 
Indian farmers in regard to the sale of their produce : 

1. Deductions for religious and charitable purposes 2. Taking away of large samples 
without any payment. 3. Manipulation of scales, measures and weights. 4. Bargains between 
his agent and the negotiator of the purchaser are made secretly 6. The broker whom he em- 
ploys in the market is inclined to favour the purchaser with whom he comes in daily touch. 
6. The same broker may act for both the farmer and the purchaser. 

Besides, he says, 

One local purchaser in a community may have no competition and take advantoge of 
his position. Agreements among local buyers to restrict competition inny cxint, or bo suRpeoted. 
The grower may feel the need for united effort in grading and standardisation, in studying 
markets, in economical transportation, and in meeting other problems more or less clo'^oly 
connected with marketing. The farmer must necessarily devote mo^t of his time to ius work on 
the farm. He has neither the time nor the facilities for making a careful study of markets and 
marketing methods. 

Group marketing must be more efficient than individual marketing, 
especially under Indian conditions where the individual producer is such 
a small unit. The key to the problem lies in co-operative effort as is 
practised in England and America. 

The Royal Commlsaion on Agriculture suggested the organisation of co-operative sale 
Booietiea as the best method. They observed that these sooieties will educate the cultivator in 
production and preparation for market of bis produce, will provide a sufficient volume of his 
produce to make efficient grading possible and will bring the Indian producer into direct touch 
witli the export markets and with the large consumers in this country like the cotton and Jute mills. 

The writer thus concludes a rather detailed examination of the 
advantages of co-operative marketing ; 

Co-operative action with storable products enables the producer to distribute the product 
throughout the oonsumlng period in suoh a way as to meet the requirements of the market without 
overloading it and depressing the price. Under such oircumstanocs the storge products should 
never be compelled lo beg a market. The demand will always find the supply. 
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The AdTintageB, therefore, of t eo-operatiTe aeticm are standard gradM» itandard paeka» 
uniform packages, ahipment and cartload lota, a eontrolled rate of disposal, pra-deienalnad 
destination, dispatch in the settlement cd daima and repuladon of rates of transportation and of 
sales, BO u to gire each producer a standard price lor a standard product 

FRUIT RESEARCH IN INDIA 

Writing in Current Seienee Dr. G. S. Gheema, D.8C., 1.A.84 Hortioaltorist 
to Government of Bengal, regrets that in spite of the fact that India 
ciaimatohave more than five million aorea under fmit and vegetables 
and has great potentialities for development, she importa annually fruit 
ivorth about twenty million rupees from foreign countries. The develop* 
ment of fruit industry forms indeed a very small part of the activities of 
the Agricultural Departments of India. 

The importance of the development of the fruit industry | he says] is, however, recently 

attracting the attention of the agrieultursl mind in various parts of India The Imperial 

Department of Agriculture la now financing some fmit schemes In the different provinces * with 
a view to develop this industry. It Is generally recognised that In the economic uplift of mral 
areas, in the financial success of large irrigation projeota which are undertaken at the cost of 
huge amounts in the Deeonn, Bind and other parts of the country, and in the successful develop- 
ment of vast tracts of country-side, where the ordinary agricultural crops are not a financial 
success, the fruit industry will play a very important role. It is then natural that the question 
of fruit research should play as much part in the agricultural development of the country as any 
other branch of agrioultoral science, this being an important and valuable source of income to 
the peasant. The present time is, therefore, most opportune to stress upon the minds of the general 
public the great importance of fruit research in India. 

It is surprising to note that in India the majority of the Provineea have not as yet estab- 
lished even a fruit farm where such researches can be carried out. But it is recently announced 
that tlie Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has taken the initiative in this direction anp 
has agreed to finance some of the Provinces in establishing their fmit farms. 

The importance of fruit resoarohos till recently was not fully recognsied by any Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in India, and probably it is tliis fact which largely accounts for the neglect of 
these researches. 

Almost every branch of the Indian fmit industry remains still to be explored fully and 
the science jireseiits a wide field for active research. The chief lines of work for the development 
may be olasBified under the following heads : — 

1. Improvement in the quality of seeds and nursery stock and their atandardisatlon. 

2 Improvements in the methods of cultivation and the control of diseases. 

3. Efficiency in transport and safety in delivery of fresh fruit. 

4. Improvement in the system of marketing and storing fruit. 

6. Proper utilisation of the surplus produce. 

AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION 

"It is true to say that the missing link in agriculture is man because 
all the work that has been done in improvement ot soiL seed and the rest 
has been comparatively ineffective through the improvement of man in 
relation to agriculture being neglected" says Mr. 8. V. Ramamurty, 1.0.8, 
Director of Agriculture, Madras, in the pages of Educational India tor 
February. The removal ot illiteracy aud the fitting of educated man 
to agriculture is an agricultural problem. The position is that agrioultura 
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needs literate masses for its improvement is based on scientific knowledge 
and that education in India needs, to a large extent, the avenues of agri- 
culture. CO'Operation between the two, in view of the very poor pro- 
gress that has been made so far in primary education, can and should 
be secured through conscription i. e., compulsory service of educated 
' citizens for the removal of illiteracy. 

In India, [ho Bays] defence Las been fully arranged for at the expense of the State and 
with the help of England. Our problem of reclaiming swampy or barren land is much loss 
pcessing than our problem of reclaiming illiterate people. Human reclamation is our main 
need as against land leclnmation in Germany. 1 suggest then that conscription of the sorvicea 
of its citizens may be utilised by Madras to remoYo illiteracy. 

Every young man of the age, say, of 18 to 2.), may be given tlio obligation of serving 
the State in the war against illiteracy. Even without legislation, biieh a conscription can be 
^ introduced in the ease of would-ho University graduates if the University insisted on, hiy iiiontlm’ 
work in the removal of illiteracy before a degree is given. The woik to be .allotted to eaeh 
conscript (or would-be graduate) requires to be organised The cost of the teacher is the cost 
of board and lodging for the conscript. Possibly this may bo arranged in villages with httle 
expense to the State through Village Panchayits. 

This method of intellectual conscription will tackle only a portion of illiteracy in the 
province. To tackle the rest, I suggest that the educated men who arc unemployed may be used. 
The least that an educated man can do is to make people literate. Wo liavo, on the one hand, 
illiterate people for want of people to teach them and. oti the other hand, people who can teach 
them but are not enabled do so. These two groups may be brought together and two problems 
solved at the same time These educated men have to be paid more than the board and lodging 
which will suffice for a year or so in the case of oonscrlpts They may be paid Bomotliiug between 
famine wages and normal wages for a teacher, so that, on the one baud, they may not scamp work 
and, on the other, the previous rate of supply to the educated group may be lowered so as ultimate- 
ly to wipe out the excess of unemployed men. To pay these men, an Education Fund may bo 
created. Money is cheap now Just as ryots are advised to borrow money for land recla- 
mation and improvement in the belief that from incroasecl profits of the future they ran pay 
back the debt, so too the eoinmunity may borrow money for human reclamation in the belief 
that it will repay the debt from increased income of the community The money borrowed to 
carry on the campaign may be arranged to be repaid in tlie course of, say, 40 years, interest 
being paid and a sinking fund provided. 

The writer calculates that in his own province roughly two out of 
three boys who go up for the S. S. L C. do not get the professional employ- 
ment which they all aspire to, and while one out of every three who go 
up for the S. S. L 0 . alone goes in for a University course, all the three 
are subjected to a S. S, L 0 . course designed as a step towards a Univer- 
sity course. Agriculture and industrial mechanics should be introduced 
into the secondary or High School course so that students may be helped 
towards a career jn agriculture or industry or are at least not unfitted for 
such careers when they are not absorbed in the professions. 

RdukIiI j, I think, a oonrae ia agrioulture should be provided for 60 per cent of the boys 
In High School, one ia industrial 'neefaanios for 30 per cent end one In other subjects for 20 per 
cent In big rurel schools, bssides agriculture, other oourses mey also bo provided. So too in 
big urban sehools, besidss a ooorse in industrial mechanlos. In the same town, High Schools 
nay (ske dlttersnt subjseis. 

16 * 
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WASTE IN PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The current issue of the Hindusthan Review contains an interestingr 
and informative article on the above subject by Miss Sharkeshwari A^ha 
M.A.LL.B. Satieties show that something between 21 and 13 per cent of 
boys and 10 and 6 per cent of girls who join schools complete their primary 
course. Says the writer : 

Tho work of the primary school is designed with the aim of imparting literacy and it has been 
repeatedly admitted that tho completion of the full primary course is necessary for the acquisition 
of permanent literacy. About 80 per cent, of the resources spent on boys’ schools and more than 
90 per cenL spent on girls’ schools are, therefore, entirely wasted. Out of 681 lacs spent on boys, 
over 538 lacs led to no result and in the case of girls out of a total expenditure of 132 lacs, over 119 
lac 4 were wasted. If the funds thus wasted are efficiontly employed, the effectiveness would 
mot ease throe or four times. It appears that under the existing circumstances it is of greater 
importance to remedy the defects from which the existing schools suffer than to cry for more funds 
and more sohools. 

The wastage, she aays, is due to three broad groups of causes— uneco- 
nomic distribution of schools, inefficient work and an unsatisfactory objec- 
tive. Schools have been started without a thought-out plan of distribution 
with reference to the area and population they serve ; consequently while 
there are large areas without schools, there are others which have a super- 
fluity leading to unhealthy rivalry and overlapping between schools. 

WABtage In a large measure la due to the manner in which school work is conducted. The 
tonohorR are n(»t properly qualified for the work they undertake. A large majority of them have 
inpuffioiont general eduaatlon In India as a whole 70 per cent of men teachers in primary schools 
have passed only the primary examination. Only RO per cent, of the teachers in boys’ schools are 
trained. Conditions in girls’ schools arc no hotter. These teachers can have no appreciation of the 
psychological basis of their work and its relation to social environment. 

Even if all the teachers are properly qualified and trained, the existence of a number of single 
teacher schools will still lead to inefficiency and wastage. The percentage of such schools, varies 
between 73 and 41. Only in two provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces, the figure is 
lower. These figures show the extent to which single-teacher schools influence the educational 
system. They have been unreservedly condemned by the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 
They stated : **Unles8 tho school which has at present one teacher can bo provided with an 
additional teachera or converted into a branch school consisting of one or two classes only with 
the object of providing teaching for young children until they are old enough to walk to the central 
sohonl, it is better closed, for it is both eneffoctive and extravagant”. 

Incomplete primary schools are also responsible for wastage. If a school does not teach the 
full primary course it is neither the parent's nor the pupil’s nor the teacher’s fault if the children 
fail to complete the primary course. The figures of wastage are enormously swelled by the 
enrolment of such schools. 

From the educational point of view these schools are largely useless and there need be as 
drastic a treatment as the single-teacher schools They should he closed down unless they ean be 
made to function as a branch of full primary or higher sebools to which they can act as feeders. 
And in future no such schools should be opened, aided or recognised, unless this system can be 
applied to them. 

Another factor which contributes to wastage Is the present eurrloulnm of primary sehools. 
It is not designed with a full appreciation of the needs of the majority of ohildien. Instruction 
Is given ohiefly In the 8 R’s. Literacy In itself is of little value, even if acquired, speeltlly In rural 
areas and village pargp^ are naturally seeptioal of the usefulness of this education. Improvement 
in the ourrionlum and school work is a necessary step for inspiring oonfldenoe in tlie system. It 
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will belp to keep o Urg^ pereentago of children at achool. The two chief improrementa which thO' 
present aystem needs, so far as this aspect of the question is concerned, are the remoral of the 
existing rigidity and the introduction of an occupational bias. School curricula should be designed 
with the needs of the locality and the social class it serves. Exclusive insistence on the S R’s jjg 
not in all cases desirable. In rural areas, for instance, an agricultural bias would be very welcome 
and if in addition to this suitable cottage industries, rural sanitation, rural civics and welfare work 
are included in the curriculum, school work will become of real uso to tiie children, It is not 
implied that this training should be of a professional type. The age of the primary school child 
docs not permit of turning out trained agriculturists with enough knowledge of subsidiary subjects. 
What is suggested is that the character of education should be adjusted to local requirements by 
proper choice of subject and that school work should be made occupational in character. 

SUGAR PRODUCTION (DIRECTLY FROM CANE) IN 1933-34. 

In his note on the “Production of sugar directly from cane in modern 
factories in India during 1933-34”, appearing in the pages of Agriculture 
and Livestock in India, Mr. R. C. Srivastava B.Sc., Sugar Technologist to 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, Cawnpur, says that the ex- 
pansion of the sugar industry in India following on the grant of protection 
in 1932 is shown by the rate at which new factories have been built in tho 
last two years. Prior to 1932-33 there were only 31 cane factories in opera- 
tion, but 92 new factories were added in 1932-33 and 1933-34, making a total 
of 123 factories* in India, an increase of almost 400 per cent in two years. 

PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES. 


Province. 

Factories commencing 
operation for the first 

Factories commencing 
operation for the first 

Factories commencing 
operation prior to 

Total. 

U. P. 

time in 1933-84. 

2? 

time in 1932-33. 

19 

1932-33 

14 

60 

B.& 0. 

14 

7 

12 

33 

Punjab 

6 

... 

1 

C 

Madras 

2 


2 

4 

Bombay 

4 


1 

5 

Bengal 

2 

... 

- 

2 

Burma 


.. 

1 

1 

Indian States 1 

•• 


1 


— 

— 

— 

— 


66 

26 

31 

112 


The production of sugar direct from cane in India totalled 463, 9G5 tons during the season' 
1938-84 as against 290,177 tons during 1932-33. Out of the total production for 1033-34 the produc- 
tion of sugar by new factories amounted to 147,706 tons whilst that of old factories was 306,260 tons. 
The production of old factories thus shows an increase of 6‘6 per cent over the previous year. The 
total increase In the output of sugar during the season 1933-34 over that of the previous year 
amounts to 168,788 tons. 

In 1983-34 



U. P. 

B 4bO. 

Other Provinces. 

Total 

Cane crashed (tons) 

8,016,178 

1,682,781 

459,419 

6,157,373 

Sugar produced 

273,774 

139,957 

40,234 

463,065 

Molasses produced 

Recovery of sugar 

110,062 

61,026 

19,307 

100,384 

per sent oane 

Recovery of molasses 

9*08 

822 

875 

8*80 

per cent oana 

8*80 

8 62 

4*20 

3*88 


* Of these 7 faotories were not ready for working in time, 8 failed to submit returns in time 
and one waa excluded being a email experimental factory with a nominal output 
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Tho all-India inoreaae in the quantity of eano cruahed was over 6S per oent and in that of 
sugar and molasses produced 66 and 45 per oent respectively. The average extraction for the 
whole of India is S'SS per cent cane in 1938-34 as . against 8-66 p. c. in 1932-33. Out of the 112 
fflctorioB 68 had recoveries of 8'6 per cent and over. The factories which did best in Northern 
India were those situated in tlie eastern districts of the United Provinces and in the Baran 
district of Bihar. Tho percentage recovery for Java was 11*16 in 1932-88, 

Mr. Rrivastava concludes ; “The year under review was in several respects an unfortunate one 
for tho cane sugar industry of India. In the western districts of the United Provinces which oom- 
prises a largo cane acreage, the crop was damaged by late rains and floods followed by an attack of 
certain insect pests. The deiiiaad for the cane was at the same time increased as a number of new 
factories wore built in this area. This resulted in a shortage of cane supply and in a deterioration 
of the quality of the raw material which on the one hand shortened the working season and on 
the other lowt^rod the recovery of sugar of these factories In North Bihar another important 
sugar prodiioing tract, the disastrous earthquake in January 1934, caused serious damage to several 
factories particularly in the districta of Champaran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. Ihe diversion 
of cane crop to other factories was hampered by the dislocation of rail and road transport. Such 
canc from tlie curtliqiiako area as could eventually bo taken up by factories was so dry and stale 
that the aver age recovery of sugar was materially lowered. 

“It is a reiiinrkablo tribute to the inherent soundness of the industry that in tho face of these 
ndvorse natural factors and in spite of the fact that a record large number of now factories made 
tiicir lichill (lining tho year, the all-India average recovery of sugar registered a distinct advances 
over the preceding year, which is most marked in the case of the United Provinces. The prospects 
of the coming aeason are favourable and it is expected that this improvement in recovery will be 
well maintained Apart from a good crop and the improvement and oxtonsions of plant which have 
recently licen made, tlie most hopeful feature consists in the realisation, on the part of the factory 
owners of tho supreme importance ot employing only the beat technical staff. Tho determining 
factor in iho futuro in regard to improvement in efficiency will be the extent to which the import- 
ance of employinfr none but the best technical staff is n^ulized.” 



By Appointment to 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
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F ollowing is the full text of the presidential address delivered by 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameswara Singh Bahadur, K c i E. of Darbhanga 
at the last All-India Landholders’ and Talukdars’ Conference 

I think that all of us, who have assembled hero, are aware of the time 
spirit and the dangers threatening the landowning class throughout the 
country. I take it that it is the apprehension of those dangers that has 
brought us together to-night to confer about preventing them before it is 
too late. 

We are in the midst of a struggle between young energy of one class 
and the ancient privileges of another. This is, however, not a new thing. 
History records many struggles of this character and it has been seen that 
the result has been largely determined by imagination of the contending 
parties. So it will bo in this case too. 

We aro all anxious to have statutory safeguards in order that we may 
not be swept out of existence and we have formulated them in the form of 
resolutions. We consider that they are essential at a time when the tide of 
vocal opinion is against us and we are more or less unprepared to stand on 
our legs. The form of Government with which we had been hitherto accus- 
tomed to deal, is going to give place to another which is rather strange to 
us, and lulled with the belief that those to whom we have so long looked for 
our security would make adequate provision for our protection in the alter- 
ed circumstances, we have so far remained in a state of unpreparedness. 
We are demanding, therefore, that until we are able to adapt ourselves to 
the changed situation, we should have all the safeguards in the constitution 
that are necessary for our existence. 

In my address to the Landholders of Bengal, in December last, as well 
as in the Council of State, the other day I have already indicated how I 
view the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee from a 
landholder’s angle of vision and I do not think that it will be proper for me 
to take up your time by unnecessarily traversing the same ground and 
repeating what 1 have already said. Of course, conditions, though in many 
respects common, vary from province to province, and 1 shall greatly ap- 
preciate your bringing forward for the consideration of the Conference 
matters which has special bearing on any one province. Having done that, 
we have to decide upon a practical and feasible course of action by which 
we may be able to persuade the Parliament to recognise the fairness of our 
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demands and amend the Government of India Bill in anoh a way as may 
£rive them the legal sanction. 

But, while we must do all we can to have the statutory safeguards we 
must also realise that they can be of avail to us only temporarily. We shall 
have to forsake our present attitude of detachment from politics and throw 
ourselves into the fray with all the vigour and resources we possess. It 
may be that the aristocratical institutions have no hold on the public mind, 
but I refuse to believe that the hereditary traits of an aristocrat will ever 
cease to influence it. Guizot has rightly pointed out that ‘amongst the 
masses— even in revolutions— aristocracy must ever exist, destroy it in 
nobility, and it becomes centred in the rich and powerful Houses of Com- 
mons. Pull them down and it still survives in the master and foreman of 
the workshop’. Our permanent security lies in convincing all concerned by 
our action that there are as good hearts to serve men in palaces as in cot- 
tages. Tf I may say so without any disrespect to this distinguished gather- 
ing, we have passed through the ages of superiority and privileges and are 
living in an age of vanities, and in it we are sure to die unless to retrace 
our steps, and go back to the ago we have left behind. We can do so pro- 
vided, we have a strong determination and unity amongst ourselves. We 
indeed want men, who are willing to their own destiny, their own functions 
and their own responsibilities in the face, blended together for the purpose 
of establishing the reputation of this class for promoting peace, prosperity 
and happiness of our motherland. 


The Conference passed the following resolutions : 

1. This Conference expresses its thankfulness to the Providence at 
the happy termination of 25 years of the eventful reign of Their Imperial 
Majesties, prays for their long and prosperous life full of happiness and 
begs to convey to Their Imperial Majesties its dutiful and loyal feeling 
of devotion and supreme delight at the decision to celebrate Their Silver 
Jubilee throughout the British Empire. 

From the Chair (Hon. Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga.) 

2. This Conference views with dissatisfaction the omission of His 
Majesty's Government to put the rights of the Landlords, Taluqdars, 
Inamdars, etc., beyond the range of controversy and respectfully urges 
upon them to incorporate a provision in the Governmmt of India Bill, 
now before the Parliament, to make the existing legal rights, privileges 
and obligations of these proprietors unalterable and beyond doubt. 

Proposed by the Maharaja Bahadur of Dumraon. 

Seconded by Hon. Raja Kaghunandan Pd. Singh of Monghyr. 

Supported by the Raja of Kollengode and Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhari. 

3. This Conference welcomes the pHnoiple of the establishment of 
Second Chambers »w the provinees but expresses its dissatisfaetion, re- 
sentment and complete disagreement with the manner of its composition 
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and m^od of election, particularly in relation to the Second Chambere 
in Bengal and Bihar, where unlike those in Madras, Bombay and the 
United Provinces there is a provision for election from the Provindat 
Legislative Assembly and also the omission of the estabhshment of 
Second Chambers in other tnajor provinces. This Conference therefore 
respectfully urges upon His Majesty's Government to make the represent- 
ation in the Second Chamber on hereditary basis on the lines of the 
House of Lords in the United Kingdom, and to establish Second Cham- 
bers in all major Provinces like Punjab. 

Proposed by Hon. Raja Gharanjit Singh. 

Seconded by the Thakur Sahib of Sanand. 

Supported by Raja Bahadur of Amawan. 

4. This Conference notes with strong disapproval the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Parliamentary Commiltce regarding withdrawal of the 
existing safeguard in matters relating to religion and respectfully urges 
upon His Majesty's Government and the Parliament to incorporate pro- 
visions in the Government of India Bill for the prevention of legislative 
interference in religious matters. 

Proposed by Raja of Kollengode. 

Seconded by the Dewan Sahib of Pithapuram. 

Supported by Hon. Raja Raghunandau Pd. Singh of Monghyr. 

6. This Conference resolves that the report of the Sub-Committee 
approving of the legal memorandum and accepting its recommendations 
be adopted. 

Proposed by Raja Bahadur of Amawan. 

Seconded by Raja Sahib of Parlekimedi. 

6. This Conference resolves that rights of property and rights of 
holders of land, in land and land revenues be included in the list No. Ill 
Concurrent Legislative list of Schedule VII of the India Bill. 

Proposed by Raja Sahib of Parlekimedi. 

Seconded by Raja of Kollengode. 

7. This Conference strongly disapproves of the recommendations 
of Joint Parliamentary Committee Report in regard to taxing agricul- 
tural income and respectfully urges upon His Majesty's Government and 
the Parliament to drop the proposal. 

Proposed by Nawab Jamshedali Khan of Bagpat. 

Seconded by Maharaja Kumar of Vijayanagram. 

8. This Conference is greatly concerned at the possibility of the im- 
position of duties in respect of succession to lands by the new legislature 
and respectfully urges upon His Majesty's Government to remove such a 
possibility. 

Proposed by Maharaja Kumar of Vijayanagram. 

Seconded by Nawab Jamshedali Khan of Bagpat. 
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9. This Conference is of opinion tkat in provineee tehere MooAtf 
chambers may not be established provisions should be made for the 
hereditary representation of landlords elected by an electoral college eon^ 
posed of them. 

Proposed by Raja of Parlekimedi. 

Seconded by Raja of Kollengode. 

JO. This Conference resolves that the President of the Conference 
may forward a copy of the resolutions of this Conference to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy for his sympathetic consideration. 

Proposed by Raja of Parlekimedi. 

Seconded by Raja Bahadur of Amawan. 

11. This Conference resolves that should it not be possible to send a 
deputation to England copies of resolutions and the legal memorandum 
he sent to the members of Parliament with a request tkat the recommend- 
ations in the memorandum suggesting amendments and additions in the 
India Bill and Instrument of Instructions be moved by them. 

Proposed by Raja Sahib of Parlekimedi. 

Seconded by Thakur Sahib of Sanand. 

This Conference is of opinion that in case of Seeond Chambers 
in Provinces where adequate representation of landlords through heredi- 
tary principles is not possible, the Second Chamber should be composed of 
representatives elected by an electoral college of landholders having a 
high landed franchise. 

Proposed by Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhary but dropped for want of 
seconder. 


Following is the full text of the legal memorandum on the rights of 
talukdars, zamindars, inamdars, jagirdars, watandars, dumaldars and 
landholders as affected by the Joint Parliamentary Committee's report and 
the Government of India Bill now before the Parliament, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Ram Rai Mohon Rai, B.A., ll.b., at the request of Maharana 
Shri Jayavant Singhji, Thakur Sahib of Sanand, Koth, and unanimously 
adopted by the Conference 

RAM RAPS MEMORANDUM 

The object of the Memorandum is to examine the provisiona of the Joint Committee Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms and the Government of India Bill in relation to the Taluqdara, 
Zemindars, IsUinrardara and Landholders such as Inamdars, Jasirdara, Watandars, Dumaldars and 
others with special riBhta in land and land revmitte, ^wnike paini of^isw of §§mHiy of ih^ir 
rigM$, interests, privileges and immemorial property interests, 

Tiio paragraphs in which the landholders’ olsMes are referred to, In the Joint Committee 
Report, are 121, 196, m, 970, 87l| 972 and clauses 960 and 961 of the India Bill. 

These paragraphs need no detailed mention. They ahould be read in full to give ttiehudd* 
holding cltMes a complete Idea of their ImplieatlonB. Paragmphs 181 and 196 refers to laadfaoldeiV 
representation in the Legialalurea, and the Joint Committee Report expmaea the o«»inion that *‘Uio 
Representation proposed in the White Paper for landtorde^ oommeiee» indnstry, labour may be 
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regarded aa etriking a Just balanee between the elaime of Tarioui intereats and ae affording adequate 
representation for them.*' Para 196 recommends that 'special seats assigned to landowners would 
be filled by election in Bpeoial landholders* constituencies'. The India Bill provides this represen- 
tation In Its first Schedule and fifth Schedule for Federal and Provincial Legislature respectively ae 
follows 


The total representation of landholders In the Federal Assembly is 7 out of 260, and in Pro- 
vincial Assembly 37 out of a total of 1686. 

It la the representation which is given and regarded as adequate. Surely if landholders’ 
interests are considered as needing separate representation, tlien logically it should be adequate, but 
as provided, it seems entirely inadequate to serve any useful purpose for the interest of the Taluq- 
dars and Zemindars, etc. The provision for second chambers are only a problematic provision for 
securing landed vested interest because they will piobably be more representative of Commerce and 
Industry than landed interests. 

The paragraphs 369, 370, 871, 872 deal with expropriation of private property, rights in land 
and land revenue, and the permanent settlement. In all these matters the Joint Committee seems to 
feel that it is not possible for them to prevent all this if the now Legislatures and Ministries decided 
in favour of an encroachment on or canoellation of such rights and that all that they can do is to 
suggest provision for compensation by some independent authority and the previous sanotion of the 
Governor-General or the Governor as the ease may be, for any Legislative meosure affecting such 
rights and reservation of any auoh law for signification of His Majesty's pleasure. 

The relevant passages are worth quoting. Para 371 has got the following for consideration 
by the Governor-General 

“Some of the oleloie to protoetion which have been urged upon us in this connection wonld 
be Batiified by little less than a atatutory declaration which would have tlie effect of maintaining 
unaltered end unalterable for all time, however strong the Justification for its modlficatton might 
prove to bo in the light of changed olroumstancos, every promise or undertaking of the kind made 
by the British Government in the past.” 


Para 372 has got the following pertinent remarks 

“Wo do not dispute the fact that the doolarationa as to the permanence of the SetUoment, 
contained In the Regulations under which it was enacted, could not have been departed from by the 
British Oovornmont so long as that Government was In effective control of land revenue. But wo 
could not regard this fact as involving the ooncluaion that It mnat bo placed beyond the 1^1 com- 
petence of an Indian Ministry responsible to an Indian Legislature, which is to be charged inter alia 
with the duty of regnlating the land revenue system of the Province, to alter the enaotmenu em- 
bodying the Permanent Settlement, which enactments, despite the promises of permanenco winch 
they contain, are legally subject (like any other Indian enactment) to repeal or alteration.” 

These expresslona of the Joint Committee seem to imply as If they felt that there wouU 
Justification for the modlfieaUon of iwviaion of such rights and Interests The Joint Committee 
Heport in these paragraphs practically anticipate an atUck on property and landed rights and 
eapreaa their opinion that though they are unable to prevent it absolutely, they suggest provision or 
some sort of dams against auoh things as confiscation or cancellation of rights and intereats. 


The plea advaneed ia that tba pledgee given by the BriHeh Oovemment eannot be made bind- 
ing OH iU moeeeeor OovenmmU. This is a very important issue and must be examined. The pom 
ofBiuoceseor Government coming into existenoe as a result of these - 

British Government are not tranaferring iU sovereign and supreme authority w ic res 
the Parliament. The India Bill in fact eoiutUutee a devolution ofauthori^ unth a 
and oompotMon. Even If there was really a auoeeator Government as in the c 
Britleh OoTomment eeeared the guarantee of Land AnnnlUet tot their n - o Oovornmont 
eea^ir Irleh Oovemm«.t. A. In India It 1. no aueh .«eoe.«.r 

continuing only with a change in Us ayalem. It is easier for the Brit • .nthority, 

fuiniwiMit of itt pledges and alienaUona, through Us new to be eonatitntod Governm 
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Hence there i> ample Juelineatlon for the Order of Ttlaqdare and Zemindan to demand the eontt- 
nulty of the eecnrity of their righto and intereeto aa aeeepted by the Briliah OoTornment ainee the 
introdnetton of Its authority. It may be noted that the late Queen Ttotoria of august memory in her 
memorable Proclamation assured security of property and righto and lands. This Proclamation 
still stands and the clause of the Queen’s Proolammatlon regarding seeurlty of property and righto 
and land is as good as the clause In it referring to the States and Prineea and can yery well be 
incorporated in the India Bill. 

The other point for consideration Is— has not this India Bill bound the proposed Federation 
to all previous and existing liabilities and obligations of the Secretary of State and Government of 
India ? Hour can we dlsoriminate between pledges and duties in the matter of financial obligation 
and their pledges and duties in the matter of landed interests and their rights ? The argument may 
be aiduced that such financial matters are a centrally reserved subject and the revenue matters are 
to be transferred to provinces ei.Joying full autonomy. If that la so, it olearly ennuneiatea a definite 
principle, namely that when autonomy is given there cannot be any limitation of sueh autonomy. 
This principle when applied to the Federation, (as the reservations are under the Brime Minister's 
pledge for a transitory period only) will mean the antithesis of all the guarantees that the India Bill 
provides at present. Should it then be assumed on the basis of this principle that when the Federa- 
tion heroines autonomous after the withdrawal of reservations, the Federation can deal with finan- 
cial obligations of the previous Governments in the same manner aa the Joint Committee affirms, 
the Provincial Autonomous Governments can do with landed interests and rights ? Further, if the 
British Government stands by its treaties as pledges, then, similar undertakings and pledges in 
landed matters are equally inviolable. If the principle of revision under autonomy is accepted, 
then the treaties with States also will become liable to revision. Hence, Indirectly the refusal to 
consider the pledges of the Government as binding in connection with lands and land revenue affeot 
by implication also the whole problem of treaties and engagements with States as possibly revisable 
in future by some new powers of the Federation. 

It should also be noted that the India Bill provides security for the services including pen- 
sions. Are not landed interests equally entitled to security P 

The question briefly is — do the landed interests require security or safeguard P If security 
is required then I would commend the following provisions which if found acceptable to this House 
may bo recommended for incorporation in the Government of India Bill which ^111 soon begin the 
Committee stage in its second reading. 

My suggestions for the consideration of the distinguished members of the Orders of the 
Taluqdars and Zemindars arc the following : — 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. The following siib-elnuse be added to sections 12 and 62 of this India Bill after clause g 
& / respectively in these sections— namely, 

The protection of the rights of property and the protection of the rights and interests of 
Taluqdars of Agra & Oudh, Gusrat (Bombay) and the Zemindars of Bengal, Bihar and 
Madras, the Istiinrardars of AJmere, Merwara and Inamdars, Watandars, Dumaldars, 
Malguzara, Jagirdara and landholders having any special rights and privileges in res- 
pect of lands, land revenue alienation or succession as may be existing at the time of 
passing of this Act. 

2. As a corrolary to the above suggestion the following recommendation is neoessarj— 

that, 

*'The following words be added In Seotions 40 and 86 of this India Bill”vlt. *ORAirr 
OTHER SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY* after the words India or any part thereof and before the 
words Mie may in his discretion, etc.’ in aanse 8 of Section 40 and the same words, namely, *OR 
ANY OTHER RESPONSIBILITY* be added after the words 'provinoe or part thereof before 
the words *he may in his disoretion, eto.’ in Section 86 Clause 2. 

In this manner the rights and interests of landed eiasses oen be seoiiTOd es a speelal reepon« 
elbility of the Govomor-General end the Governor in the tame manner es ‘the proteotion of the 
rights of any Indian State.’ These two provlsioiis would be a solid preventive in the interest of the 
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landed order for leenrlng their rights through the uormal prlTilegee of the OoTernor-General and 
the Goremor In the ezerelee of their funotiona. 

8. The following Clause be added as Clause 1 {f) and 2 (e) to Beotion 108 of this India Bill^ 
namely, 

(which) 'affects the rights of property and the rights and Interests or holders of land in res- 
pect of lands and land revenue. 

4. The following words be added in Section 280 Clause 2 of this India Bill -namely, 

‘adequate’ be added aftor the words ‘the payment of and before the words 'compensation for 
the property acquired.’ 

6 The following words be added to Section 281 (1) of this India Bill— namely, 

‘or, so as to derogate from any right or privilege in respect of land and land revenue, accrued 
before the year 1868 or enjoyed thereafter up to the passing of this Act* at the end of 
Clause 1 of Section 281. 

6. The following new Beotion may be added as Beotion 281 (A) of this India Bill— namely, 

‘*The rights, privileges and interests of persons holding land or property shall be inviolable 

and shall not be encroached upon and shall be binding on the Federation and Govern- 
ments of Provinces in India.** 

Thi^ provision which is consistently in keeping wtih the pledge of security of property and 
landed rights in the Queen’s Proclamation would be very appropriate also, as a matter of continuity 
of policy (through all these constitutional changes) on which the Secretary of State for India recently 
laid such emphasis. 

7. The*Instrument of Instructions of the Governor-General and Governors of the Provinces 
should have a provision positively— 

fa) "to secure an independent judicial tribunal for the award of compensation, representa- 
tive of the interest and authorities concerned.”— and, 

{b) "to safeguard the security of the interests of different classes of the Crown’s subjects and 
to see that the interests of the various classes are protected, without preference or par- 
tiality, and that the rights and privileges of none are ignored or violated ” 

These provisions if accepted by the Parliament would form a far greater measure of consti- 
tutional security than only the provisions in Sections 280 and 281 of this Government of India 
Bill. 
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Wards, Encumbered and Trust Estates 
in Bihar and Orissa in 1933-34. 




T he report on the Wards, Encumbered and Trust Estates in Bihar and 
Orissa for the year 193S>34 shows that the total number of estates 
under the management of the Court of Wards at the beginning of the year 
was C9. excluding portions of the five estates left to the management of 
the Oourt of Wards, Bengal and the United Provinces. Five new estates 
were taken charge of and six released during the year with the result 
ithat the number of estates stood at C8 at the close of the year. 

The following estates were taken in charge during the year 1933-34 : — 

(1) Kathamdiri Estate, Hazaribagh. It was previously under the 
Court's management as an 'encumbered' estate and restored to the pro- 
prietor with all debts liquidated in 1915. Due to fresh and heavy debts 
incurred by the proprietor the estate has been again brought under the 
Court’s management. 

(2) Lachragarh Estate, Ranchi. Its annual gross income is Rs. 10,983. 
The debts are under enquiry, but the provisional scheme provides for their 
liquidation in about 16 years. 

(3) Nawagarh Estate, Ranchi. Its annual gross income is Rs. 20,742. 
The debts have not been finally determined but the provisional scheme 
provides for their liquidation in about 17 years. 

(4) Oauryaban (Khapro) Estate, Palamau, Property of Thakurai 
Lakshmi Prasad Singh. The current rent and cess demand is Rs. 6,930 
and its debts amount to Rs. 45;398 under the preliminary scheme. 

(5) Tori Estate, Palamau, Property of Maharaj Kumar Jagat Mohan 
Math Sah Deo. According to the preliminary scheme the current rent 
and cess demand of the estate amounts to 32,333 and the debts are estima- 
ted at Rs. 135, 541. 

(6) Haripur Barataraf Estate, Pnmea. The Estate is situated 
mainly in Bengal and only partly in Purnea. The proprietors were de- 
clared 'disqualified proprietors' by the Court of Wards, Bengal with 
regard to the portion of their estate which lies in that province. For the 
efficient management of the entire estate it has been arranged that the 
Pnmea properties will also be managed by the Court the Wards, Bengal 
along with other properties of the estate. The current rent and oess 
demand of the Pnmea properties is about Rs. 24300. 

Of the above the first five were taken in charge under theOhota 
Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act 
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The following six estates were released during the year 

(1) and (2). Panchgachia and Taraknath Estates in Bhagalpur. 
Both were brought under the Court’s management in February, 1931. 
But the debts of the former increased from Rs. 9,16,131 to Rs. 11,96,193 and 
those of the latter from Rs. 14,04316 to Rs. 16,62,217 ; so the one was 
released in November 1933 and the other in March 1934. 

(3) Kodabaga Estate, Sambalpur. It was released after about 37 
years of Court’s management and made over to Babu Balaram Singh, 
reversionary heir to late Babu Gobind Singh with a cash balance of 
Rs. 13,476 and about Rs. 11,000 invested in Government securities and 
loans. 

(4) Dompara Estate, Cuttack. It was under the Court’s manage- 
ment for about 30 years and handed over to Babu Amarendra Man 
Singh Bhramarbar with an addition of Rs. 7,005 to the gross rental of 
Rs. 20381 and Rs. 99,794 of debts paid off. 

(6) and (6) Taralal and Manbazar Estates in Maubhum, both of 
which were taken under charge under the Chota Nagpur Encumbered 
Estates Act. Both were released to the proprietors free of encumbrances. 
The rental of the former rose from Rs. 12,038 to Rs. 14,466 (in 20 years) 
and that of the latter from Rs. 6,022 to Rs. 28,566 (m 30 years) at the date 
of the release. 

The demand for rent and cesses due to estates under management 
during the year was returned at Rs. 1,03,56,340. Of this sum Rs. 55,75,656 
was current demand and the rest arrears. The current demand of the 
23 estates comprised in the Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur Divisions was 
Rs. 41,35,056 (Bettiah in Tirhut Division alone accounting for Rs. 28,85,037), 
of the 7 estates in the Orissa Division Rs. 1,22,132 and the 44 estates (of 
which 38 were ‘encumbered’ estates) in the Chota Nagpur Division 
Rs. 13,18,468. Of the total demand, Rs. 51,18.082 was collected (Rs. 37,83,709 
from the Bihar estates, Rs. 96,363 from the Orissa estates and Rs. 12,38,010 
from the Chota Nagpur estates). 

The percentage of total collection on current demand throughout the 
province works out to 91*8 against 88'8 in 1932-33, economic depression and 
the abnormal fall in prices of agricultural produce being generally res- 
ponsible for the low collection. The standard of 100 per cent collection 
on current demand was reached and exceeded only in 27 estates. The 
outstanding balance of Rs. 46,77,835 due to the estates at the close of the 
year represented BS'S per cent of the current demand and 45'1 per cent 
of the total demand against 90’5 per cent and 486 per cent, respectively, 
in the preceding year. 

During the year, a sum of Rs. 11,27388 was realized out of the total 
demand of Rs. 11,77,018 on account of revenue and cesses due to Govern- 
ment, including arrears. A sum of Rs. 72,065 was paid on account of rent 
and cesses due to superior landlords, and Rs. 13,698 remained outstanding 
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at the close of the year. The payment amounted to 84*1 per sent on the 
total demand against 81*8 per cent in the previous year. Failure to pay 
was due either to lack of funds, dispute among the landlords, or increased 
demands made by them. 

The total amount of debts owed by the estates at the close of the 
year ( excluding Rs. 48,693 revenue and cess to Oovernment and Rs. 13,693 
rents and cess to superior landlords,) fell during the year from Rs. 63,35,342 
to Rs. 60,79356. Of the debts due to them Rs. 3,28,989 was recovered. In 
Patna, the Guzzi estate contracted a debt of Rs. 51,448 in addition to the 
debt previously owed. 

During the year fresh investments were made for the estates to the 
extent of Ks. 9,16381 (Rs. 7,17,760 alone for Bettiah). The market value 
of the securities hold for them was Rs. 79,15.583 at the close of the year. 

The percentage of the cost of management during the year rose from 
1317 to 18'4, the proscribed standard (15 per cent) having been exceeded 
in all the estates in the Patna Division, in three estates in Tirhut and one 
estate each in Bhagalpur and Ghota Nagpur Divisions. The audit fees 
continued to bo levied on the basis of daily rates fixed by the Government 
of India. 

The expenditure of the estates on contributions to schools dispen- 
saries and charities increased from Rs. 2,38,262 to Rs. 3,26,926 due mainly 
to a gift of one lakh of rupees made by the Ramgarh estate to the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund. 

Leprosy propaganda work was carried on vigorously at a cost of 
Rs. 5,647 and three clinics worked. The Child Welfare and ante-natal 
centre started at the cost of Bettiah estate failed to attract local support 
and has been clo.sed. 

As in previous years the expenditure on works of improvement 
gonernlly fell short of the budget provision. The recurring expenditure 
on the agricultural farm at Byreah in Bettiah amounted to Rs. 9329 and 
the actual income to Rs. 16,157. The scheme of maintenance by the 
estate of a herd of Murra buffaloes bought in the Punjab for improve- 
ment of the local breed was a success. Experiments in improved agri- 
culture were made in the Bahadurpur estate in respect of maize and paddy 
but the crops were destroyed by floods. The farm in the Nankar Sankara 
estate was successful with sugarcane, groundnuts and paddy. In Man- 
bhum most of the estates being heavily involved in debt could not spend 
much on works of improvement. 



Annual Session of the Sunderban 
Landholders’ Association 

PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH 


I N his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Sunderbans 
Landholders’ Association held in the hall of the Biitish Indian Associa* 
tion in Calcutta, Kumar H. K. Mitter called attention to the seriousness of 
the problems affecting the landholding class of Bengal and deplored the 
apathy of the Government towards the class. 

He said : 

The grievances of the landholders in the temporarily settled tracts 
have been thoroughly ventilated and we have repeated ‘ad nauscum’ our 
claims for special attention and our demand for justice against a most 
relentless land revenue policy. Even at the last All-Bengal Landholders’ 
Conference a resolution was adopted unanimously urging the authorities 
to effect an early revision of this most iniquitous assessment in the 
Sunderbans. Wo have done everything that lay in our power to 
bring home to the Government the seriousness of the situation, but we have 
failed to evoke any effective sympathy. 

Gentlemen : the speech of the Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Reve- 
nue Member, Government of Bengal, delivered at the Second Session of the 
All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference, has been an eye-opener to me. 
The Hon’ble Revenue Member complained that we landholders have 
failed to render him any assistance in the solution of the problem with 
which the Government is faced day to day, specially with reference to the 
interests of the landholding classes. Ho has also accused us of clinging to 
time-worn practices and of our refusal to adjust ourselves to changes in 
time. Referring to the permanent settlement the Hon’ble Revenue Member 
said, that supposing by Government efforts some land was improved, could 
the claim of the Government to a share of the increase be resisted. If the 
intention of the Hon’ble Revenue Member was to press the argument of the 
new development bill since introduced in the Council, there can be no doubt 
that there is much to be said for it. But the Hon’ble Revenue Member 
seemed to go further ;lhe suggested that permanent settlement should be 
subject to occasionaBrevision according to the condition of land at the pre- 
sent moment. Thisjlis directly against the basic pledge of the permanent 
settlement by which the Government specifically undertook not to make 
any demand on the zemindars or their heirs etc., " for augmentation of the 
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public assessment in consequence of the improvement of their respective 
areas". In view ofithe forces of disorder now prevailing in the countryi 
specially the tendency to attack and upset all that is established and privi* 
ledged, these remarks of the Hon’ble Revenue Member, attacking the very 
basis of permanent settlement discloses an irresponsibility for public utter- 
ance, which must be deplored. 

Further, we have been charged with the crime of failure to retain leader- 
ship of public opinion in the country. “Time was", said the Hon’ble Revenue 
Member, “when your predecessors led the public opinion in the country. 
Where are you in the public life of the country ? You have not retained 
that leadership. You are much easy-going and you seem to think that 
basking under the Government favour and protection you are absolutely 
secure. You are not. Government can no longer protect you against the 
tide of public opinion”. Has the “public opinion" of which the Hon’ble 
Revenue Member speaks, not gone against the Government also ? Is that 
because of any fall of efficiency on that part of the Govrrnmont ? 

Gentlemen, 1 am sure, these views *are simply the personal views of 
the Hon’ble Member and are by no means the views of the Government as 
a whole. But be that as it may, these remarks of Sir Brojendra Lai have 
opened my eyes and I trust that it has also thrown a new light to our 
relation with the people on the one hand and with the Government on the 
other. For generations past we have offered the existing Government 
full co-operation and unstinted support in all its measures. We have stood 
by the authorities oven more loyally than many of their paid officers and 
wo have risked our popularity through such action. If we have to-day 
lost the leadership of public opinion in the country, it is not because we 
are lacking in any essential qualities that our fore-fathers possessed nor 
because of,' any bigotted policy of this generation, but because we. have 
allowed ourselves to be made the bulwork of public criticism and we have 
absorbed tlie shock of popular displeasure against Government measures. 
This unhesitating co-operation has caused us our unpopularity with the 
people and it is an irony of fate that a Member of Government of Sir 
Brojendra Lai’s position, who was invited to attend a conference of the 
Landholders of the whole province, should have accused us of having 
drifted away from popular demand. We may have our draw-backs but 
is there a single organisation in this world that is entirely free from ble- 
mishes and is not capable of improvement ? The Landholders assem- 
bled in that conference did not give the Hon’ble Revenue Member any 
reply, not that they had no effective answer but, remembering their here- 
ditary courtesy they did not want to be impolite to a respected guest of 
the day. Are we to think that our loyal support and co-operation through 
generations past have been of no value ? Are we to believe that our con- 
duct has not been conducive to good relationship between the Government 
and the people f Have we not been able to establish more friendly terms 
between landlords and tenants f Gentlemen, 1 am not prepared to accept 
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that our policy so far has led us nowhere. It is perhaps true that 
through co-operation zemindars gradually begin to entertain some expec- 
tation — not necessarily for any extra favour or monetary relief, but at least 
for the maintenance of their just and legitimate rights and privileges. On 
the other hand the Government may cease to attach much importance to 
the opinions of its permanent supporters. Such a a situation is dangerous 
for both the parties. If the zemindars find that nothing is gained out of 
their co-operation, and side by side the Government does not receive the 
correct advice about the right and the wrong, the policy of co-operation 
becomes of no real help to either party. The Hon’ble Revenue Member 
stated rightly that we should not merely seek Government favours but we 
should try to create publio*opinion in our support. It is only when we 
shall have public opinion with us that we shall receive Government 
recognition. 

Talking of “public opinion" which the landholders must try to carry 
with them, the Hon’ble Revenue Member spoke of the danger of the 
communist movement and asked what we were doing to counteract it. but 
is communism against landholders only ? If it is directed also against the 
Government, may we ask what Government are doing to check it V Have 
the Government passed any special legislation ? Have the Government 
taken any special effective measure ? If not, may we enquire of the 
Hon’ble Revenue Member, what those inactions on the part of the Govern- 
ment are duo to ? It is because they are afraid of “public opinion” in the 
country ? Must they wait for tho zemindars to take the lead in the matter? 

Gentlemen, we should henceforth try to write a new chapter in tho 
history of the landholding classes. We must go to the people, educate them 
properly and assume their leadership in their struggle for economic and 
social advancement. Our interests are identical with those of tenants 
and we must convince them of our goodwill and suppotl in all their legi- 
timate demands. So far as the Government is concerned, if we have to 
take the opinion of the Hon’ble Revenue Member as embodying the 
views of the Government, we can hardly hope for better representation 
and more considerate treatment unless and until wo can render it effec- 
tive service as the natural leaders of the people. Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar’s impressive speech in the Assembly in connection with the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s report has thoroughly cleared up the position 
and we have realised how foolish it would be to attempt any additions or 
alterations to the scheme of reforms drawn up by the British Government 
While on our part we fully realise this aspect of Sir Brojendra Lai’s warn- 
ing, I must confess we fail to at)preciate his sweeping condemnation of 
our community. Not long ago the deliberation of the landholders of 
Bengal in the British Indian Association used to provide Government with 
many helpful suggestions. We had never been wanting in eminent 
persons amongst our ranks who have made their marks in different posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. Only a few years ago two of our own 
class Sir Provash and the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan rendered 
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Government such service as could hardly be excelled by the most efficient 
officials. Even now our class has not become barren and a mere reference 
to H. E. the Governor’s Council, past and present, will convince any im- 
partial observer of the contribution of the landholding community in the 
Government of the country. We and our forefathers have been the 
pioneers in reconstructing villages and in the building up of the nation, 
through the establishment of schools and colleges, charitable dispensaries 
and hospitals. 1 would therefore ask the Hon’ble Revenue Member why 
is It that we have been thrown to the back-ground ? What is it that he 
finds wanting in us to-day which has reduced us to this state ? I can only 
find one answer to these questions, namely, that although in essentials 
we have no deficiency in the present generation, wo have failed to main- 
tain our position simply because while we were offering Government our 
co-operation, some unscrupulous agitators have managed to capture the 
imagination of our tenants. In our anxiety to maintain a ‘Status Quo’ 
we did not co-operate with the people in their cry for new order of things 
leaving the field fren for professional propagandists. Our villagers, I 
believe, are still unsophisticated and pure of heart. They are honest 
and truthful and most of them are aware that they can have no better 
friends than their landlords. They look up to us for guidance and 
relief in their distress and if some of them have to-day turned hostile it 
is due entirely to the irresponsible preachings of persons having no stake 
in the country, who take delight in raising false bogies and who try to 
maintain and acquire leadership through the cheap means of creating 
dissatisfaction on grounds of imaginary grievances and by breaking law 
and order. It is high time, gentlemen, that we should take all necessary 
steps to check this trend of affairs. 

Gentlemen, I now come to the more immediate problem with which we 
in the temporarily settled tracts are intimately concerned, namely, the new 
land revenue policy. Time and again I have said how great an injustice 
has been done through the recent policy of enhancement of our revenues 
out of all proportions, particularly, at a time when we are passing through 
the acutest economic distress. We had in the past a Revenue Member in 
the person of late Sir Provasli Ghunder Mitter in whose regime this new 
revenue policy was introduced for the first time. Sir Provash knew 
us and our problems thoroughly well being one of us himself. He appear- 
ed to be fully convinced of the necessity of giving us suitable relief and 
had in a way assured us better consideration. But unfortunately the hand 
of God removed him from our midst before he could give us any relief and 
his verbal assurances were gone with hifn. I understand, Sir Provash did 
not leave any notes to this effect for his office. The reasons for this were 
best known to him. His successor in office Sir Brojendra Lai perhaps find 
it embarassing to deviate from the policy laid down in papers by Sir 
Provash, and up till now we have received no relief at his hands — either.tem- 
porary or permanent It is a pity that our fate ia thus sealed at the hands 
of two of our own countrymen. If :we look into the history of the 
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temporarily settled tracts and trace the policy of subsequent settlements and 
re*Bettlements in the past, we find that so long as we had British officers tO' 
hold the portfolio of Land Revenue we had no such revenue assessment 
ever contemplated and this is a matter of all the more regret for us. I am 
informed that our present Revenue Member is examining the various ex- 
cessive assessments of recent years under the new revenue policy, and he is 
prepared to tackle the problems in a more straightforward, frank and sym- 
pathetic manner than could be noticed in the past. We only hope that with 
his experience of the revenue assessment at Wari and Chittagong he will 
realise the necessity of looking into our case once again. 

Gentlemen, the new assessment of land revenue has burdened us with 
such exorbitant increment that it has become a thoroughly unbusinesslike 
proposition for us to maintain our zemindary. Is it true that our agree- 
ments with the tenants provide for full enhancement of rents by the amount 
the Government revenue has been increased, but it has been practically 
impossible for us to raise our rent at all. The increased Government 
revenue works out on an average at about a rupee a Bigha. It is possible 
for the tenants to bear the burden of this enhancement at a time when they 
are in arrears for 3 to 4 years and more ? Certainly not. Not a single 
landholder in the Sundarban has found it possible or desirable to 
enhance his rent although we are all very sorely pressed. The only 
inevitable consequence of this new land revenue assessment must 
therefore be the extinction of both the landholders as well as tenants. 
May I ask the Government on your behalf what possible good will come 
out of such a consequence ? 
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A Zamindar’s Benevolence 


B ABU Bhagwati Saran Singh. Zamindar and Rais of Bihar and U. P., 
whose benevolence and zeal for the amelioration of the condition of 
his tenantry are well-known and whose management of the estate is worthy 
of emulation by other members of the landholding community, has added a 
fresh feather to his cap by recently establishing a dispensary for the bene- 
fit of his tenants at Anapur, his native village, some 24 miles from Allaha- 
bad. The foundation stone was laid by Mr. H. Bomford, c. i. E., i c. s., Oom- 
tnissionor, Allahabad Division, and the dispensary itself was named after 
him in grateful commemoration of his services to the people of the Division. 

Below we publish an extract from Mr. Hari Prakash’s article contain- 
ing a vivid description of the foundation stone ceremony : 

Dabu nUagwati Baran Singh Sahib, m. l c., Raia and Taluqdar, Anapur, (Allahabad), do- 
SGi'veft apecial mention for his untiring care for the well-being and uplift of his tenants. He is 
unostentatious, liberal to the core, and, possossed of a rare insight into things. Not content 
with taking the chief initiative to start a Sanskrit Patbshala, at Bringverpur, near the bank of the 
Ganges and by the side of the holy sbrine of Shanta Devi of roligioiis antiquity, and to construct a 
building for a primary school at Anapur and digging and repairing wells for irrigation purposes, 
he is going to start a dispensary at Anapur for the benefit of his tenants And this, it is hoped, will 
not be an end of his charitable and benevolent measures ; the realisation of one will lead him to 
another. 

Being now aettled permanently at Anapur, bia ancestral native village from where, due to 
force of circuniRtances, ho has very often to be away, though much against his wishes, he could not 
bear the shocking and painful sight of poor and destitute people, groaning under the fell clutches 
of diHcasuB and giving up their ghost in sheer desperation. The locality lacks proper sanitation, 
education and amenities of life, but this was the most acute necessity and hence arrested his imme* 
diate attention, lie drew up a scheme, came forward to endow properties, yielding a net income of 
Ks. 1250 yearly, m the Districts of Allahabad and Fatehpur. The U. P. Government was approached 
and it was pleased to give a recurring grant of Ks. 1000 yearly. The District Board of Allgfaabad 
did the same. In order Dial the dispensary might do its humanitarian work, unhiadsrad by the 
vicissitudes of the Estate saccession, its management has been entrusted to the District Board by its 
donor. Babu Bhagwati Saran has also generously undertaken to construct a building costing Ss. 
11,000, including main building, quarters, infectious ward, etc., according to the model plan ap* 
proved by the Inspector-General of Hospitals, U. P., and to furnish them with up^to-date rsqulsites. 
In order to commemorate the name of his esteemed friend, T. B. W. BUbop Esqr , the popular and 
sympathetic District Magistrate of Allahabad, be has named It as '^Bishop- Anapur Dispensary" and 
and as noted in the terms of the endowment, the name and site of the dispensary are unchange- 
able.. 

The foundation stone ceremony was dnly performed by H. Bomford Esqr. 0.1-1^ Com- 
missioner, Allahabad BlTialca, on the SOth fVtbruiry, l9Sfi. The elite of tiie District, officials and 
non-offIcUlf participated. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzm, President of the All India Uberal Federtp 
tion, was also present to witness the liberal and benevolent act of one of the memben of the 
organisation of which he is the illustrious bead. Bsja Bahib of Baraun and many Talnqdars ware alee 
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present. While requesting the Commissioner to lay the foundation stone, Baba Bhagwati Saran 
referred to the now currents in Indian politics and emphasized the important part to be played in it 
by the aamindar oomiuunity, whioh was nothing but to ameliorate the condition of the tenants and 

their unshlrkable duty towards them. ‘‘Our interests are identical I am a firm believer that 

a zamindar ought to bo enlightened and progressive and benevolent and generona, in his treatment 
towards his tenants.” The Gommissioner highly commended the generosity of Babu Sahib, pointed 
out the political utility of the dispensary, and. above all, advised him to diffuse hia liberHlisin to 
others of his community while concluding : “The Zamindara of the district and province are sadly 
in need of leaders of liberal views and with political experience and we all look to you, Babu Sahib 
to come forward as a leader,” The guests were entertained at tea. Mr. Barnett was in attendance 
and photo groups were taken. The whole function terminated successfully and it was not an easy 
affair, since Anapur, situated 24 miles away from the city of Allahabad, is an out-of-the way 
simple village, devoid of all modern amenities and comforts. 

The building is expected to be completed by the beginning of the cold weather and Babu 
Bhagwati Saran*s mission will be fully realised when the dispensary corner in its working order 

It would be a happy augury indeed if other zamindara also followed in his wake and worked 
for the well-being of their own tenants, who should bo considered their kith and kin. Thus the 
masses and the poor peasants of the villages, who form the majority of population, will be contented 
and prosperous and it will lead to the stability of the zamindar class in the strata of society. 

Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh’s Speech at the Opening Ceremony 
of the Anapur Dispensary. 

Mr. Bomford, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It 18 a matter of great pleasure and honour to me to accord lo Mrs. Bomford and yourself a 
hearty welcome, on your first visit, lo niy ancestral home, at Anapur, and to express my sense of 
deep gratitude, not only in my personal capacity but also on behalf of all the memhers of my family 
and the people of Anapur Katato. It is a matter of great joy to us that you have kindly consented to 
come over to this out-of-the-way place, which is not only deprived of good moans of communication 
and practically all modern improvements but is merely an isolated and uninteresting village. I 
also must thank Mrs Bishop and my Collector and other guests who have graced the occasion by 
their presence, and have thereby greatly obliged me Lot me confidently hope, that this will be a 
turning point in the history of this locality and sooner or later, ilio place will be equipped with all 
the improvements, amenities and other requirements that make village life both comfortable and 
happy. 

I may be permitted to mention here that my ancestors had always the proud satisfaction of 
claiming thoinselves as the most staunch supporters and faithful subjects of the British Raj. and I 
have also, along with the estate, inherited the same sense of loyalty and fidelity to the British 
Government. My grand father Babu Shoo Shanker Bingli Saheb was fortunate onougii to be a reci- 
pient of a reward in recognition his meritorious services, rendered to the East India Company, dur- 
ing the dark days of the mutiny in 1867 and we are grateful to say that the Taliiqua Sringraur which 
was settled to him, is still in our possession and we are proud of it ; not only because it is a valuable 
poBsesaion, but it has n great historical and religious antiquity behind it, being installed with the 
holy shrine of Sbanto Devi, by the bank of the holy river, mother Ganges. My late lamented undo 
Babu Sidh Narain Singh Saheb was created a tlai Bahadur for his loyal devotion and services to 
the British Government It is not the occasion for me to enumerate the numerous fnstaiioos of our 
devoted services to the Brldsh Raj. 1 might be permitted to conclude that we have ever been 
loyal subjects and we wish to remain so in future, despite -the quick changes In the politiosl situation 
of the country. 

This however is dear that the new waves of thought, the new outlook and other changes in 
the oountry cannot be overlooked or minimised. But one can find an easy solution d thM 
dlffieuIUes and complexities though sUll remaining true to his Government, to himself ai^ to the 
eonntiT. Each one has to eontribute h^s own quota In his own way. Just as the benign 
meat as guardian of the people, Is always alive to the need of proteoUng the poor and the weak ana 
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to see to an amicable adjustment and maintenance of goodwill between the rich and tha poor and* 
above all, to keep perfect law and order, we lamindara have also to make our own oontrlbutlon, I 
am a firm believer that a Zamindar ought to be enlightened and progressive, benevolent and gene- 
rous in his treatment towards his tenants. Our interests are identical. The betterment and content-^ 
meat of the tenants is the condition precedent to our own prosperity and stability. It is we who are 
at fault and not they. Ai least I can proudly say that my own tenants are most submissive and 
obedient. Our aloofness and lack of duty are responsible for the partial suooess of the mlsohief- 
luongers 

Since I have now permanently settled down at Anapur. I will exert my utmost to ameliorate 
the conditions of my people But unluckily their condition is like that of a ohronlo patient, involved 
in several com plications and all of them cannot bo eradicated at one and the same time. For ins- 
tance, tlic people of my estate are deprived of education, sanitation, improved agricultural methods 
and above all any scientific medical aid To start with, I have been very rightly advised, by my 
most popular and sagacious District Magistrate, Mr Bishop, whom I owe a deep debt of gratitude, to 
provide liie medical facilities first. In accordance with his wise and valuable advice, I chalked out 
a plan for providing medical aid for my tenants at Anapur, and I most gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance and cooperation I have received from the Collector and his subordinate officers, particu- 
larly my 8. D. O. Thakur Kuldip Naraln Bingh Saheb. The Government has also been graciously 
pleased, not only to sanction the scheme but to grant an aid as well. The District Board too, has 
extended its helping hand and has been good enough to undertake the whole management of the 
dispensary. My extreme sense of gratitude to all of them, cannot be adequately expressed on this 
occasion. 1 shall also be failing in my duty if I do not mention the name of my cousin Babu Binde- 
sari Baran Bingh Bahib for the generous grant of land included in his share in the site selected for 
the dispensary, without any compensation. It is Indeed so commendable and noble of him. 

In Mr. Bishop as the Collector of the District we all consider ourselves fortunate. He is a 
real friend of the people and has earned the goodwill of all by his sympathetic and amiable treat- 
ment. I, as one of the inhabitants of the District, and being personally acquainted with his noble 
qualities, thought it my duty to commemorate his name in the locality I live, by associating him 
with the dispensary which will be hereafter called **Biehop Anapur Dispensary”. I believe that his 
name will always remain fresh and living in the memory of this distriot, and this dispensary, which 
is associated with his name will ever be doing some service not only to my tenantry but also to the 
people of the vicinity. 

It la now my most pleasant duty to request you, Bir, with all humility and sincerity, to lay the 
foundation stone of the dispensary with your august hands and bless it so that it may function in 
an up-to-date and scientific manner for years and years to come, and the suffering humanity which 
receives some relief from it may extend its blessings not only to the institution but to every oue who 
is assooiated with its fnoeption. 
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Agra Zamindars' Association 



I T is understood that Major D. R. Ranjit Singh who was for many 
years the General Secretary of the Agra Province Zamindars' Associa* 
tion has tendered his resignation from that office and that Mr. Oajadhar 
Prasad Singh m. l. c. has been elected and Rai Amarnath Agarwal, 
Additional Secretary of the Association. Major Ranjit Singh had 
a record of distinguished service to the Association and all zamin- 
dars of the province and while parting with him with regret the Asso- 
ciation may look forward to as efficient a discharge of their functions and 
responsibilities by the new office-bearers, particularly Mr. Gajadhar Prasad 
who has long rendered valuable service to it as a legal adviser. We hope- 
that the new incumbents will perfectly justify the trust imposed on them,, 
particularly when the rules of the Association have been so changed as to 
ensure greater responsibility on the part of its members and office-bearers. 

Attendance by proxy at the meeting of the Association has now been 
forbidden. The term of office-holders has been reduced from five to three 
years. It has been resolved that no Honorary General Secretary can serve 
for more than two conservative terms. Another important resolution lays 
down that any member of the managing committee, who fails to attend a 
single meeting in a year, will cease to be a member of that committee, 


Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Hassain’s suit challenging the validity 
of the election of Mr. Gajadhar Prasad h. l. c., as a nominee of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association for the U. P. Court of Wards and seeking 
a declaration that he (plaintiff) was the duly elected nominee, was dismiss- 
ed by Mr. Brij Bihari Lai, Subordinate Judge, Allahabad. 

The Subordinate Judge held that Mr. Gajadhar Prasad, though a Junior member of a Joint 
Hindu family was a karta^ appointed by a majority of the members of the family and was, therefore, 
qualified to be a member of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association and that he wan also quali- 
fied for election to the Court of Wards. With rqgard to the question of Mr. Gajadliar Prasad obtain- 
ing proxy votes, he said that one proxy vote of Musammat Akbari Begum in his favour was obtained 
after her death and was oonsequently invalid. He also received proxy votes in contravention of 
the authorities given in those proxies. But is the U. P. Eleotion Rules were not applicable to the 
present trial, the easting of those votes could not be considered as a mal-praotioe or illegal practice 
or a eoiTupt praotioe. Booh rotea, however, would be considered invalid and inoperative. If 
those votes were excluded from the votee obtained by Mr. Gajadhar Prasad, the plaintiff would still 
retain the fourth position and Mr. Gajadhar Prasad would remain third. The Subordinate Judge, 
therefore, held that Mr. Gdjadhar Praaad was validly eieoted to the Court of Wards by the Agra 
Frovinoe Zamindars’ Assoeiadoa. 


♦ 




Notes # News ^ Comments 



A Wron^ Assumption 

In welcoming the Acting Governor of Bihar and Onssa, the Maharaja* 
dhiraja of Darbhanga ie reported to have said that not a single section of 
the Indian people had felt satisfied with the Reforms scheme and that the 
landlords felt it was better to suffer the ills they had than to fly to those 
they knew not of. The Maharaja of Venkatagiri, too, in the course of a 
recent address welcoming His Excellency Lord Erskine to the Madras 
Landholders’ Association, referred to many points in the scheme which might 
prejudicially affect the interests of the landholding community and sug* 
gested certain modifications in it to protect adequately the legitimate and 
vital interests of the community. Leaders of the community in other pro* 
Vinces have spoken in a similar strain, expressing in no uncertain terms 
their grave apprehension over their future as much as could be forecasted . 
from a consideration of the Reforms proposals. 

The attitude of the Indian princes, very candidly expressed through 
their and their ministers’ recent conferences at Bombay, is also frankly sus- 
picious of some of the important provisions of the Reforms Bill, now on the 
legislative anvil of the British Parliament. They have frankly stated their 
inability to join the Indian Federation unless certain modifications are 
carried out in the clauses to which they take objection. 

When such are undeniably the facts, a section of the Indian people, 
specially of the Socialist brand, has been setting up a persistent that 
the Reforms would give the whip hand to zamindars and the Princes, 
(taking care to add) with the intent of obstructing the course of liberal and 
progressive legislation in popular interest in both the Federal and Provin- 
cial legislatures. It is a pure figment of the imagination of those who are 
out to work mischief among the people and inflame their passions against 
the Princely and aristocratic order, two stable elements which exercise pro- 
found influence for good on the Indian social and political fabric. That 
they have their own axe to grind is conclusively proved by their refusal to 
face facts. * 

Beo|K«d Ck>verfiiaeiit*8 Publieity Work 

Every civilised Government in modem times takes note of pwMtft 
opinion, nay feels itself ealled upon to respect it. As these are^ generally * 
speaking, days of democracy. Governments look for sanction for every one . 
of their actions in public approbation for they know tttat the fmnas and 
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activities of (governmental institutions are ultimately conditioned and deter- 
mined by popular will. It is this fact which is at the root of the anxiety of 
all Governments to ascertain and educate public opinion As Governments 
exist for the highest good of the citizens and all other people living within 
the Stale, they must acquaint them- 
selves with what the people conceive 
to be beneficial to them and tlunr 
ideas as to how that benefit is to be 
secured. Governments must also see 
that the people living under their 
care are in a position to form intelli- 
gent opinion on all the issues before 
them. Herein lies the importance of 
the spread of education and pro- 
paganda. Political issues are very 
often involved and require to be 
explained to the people for their 
just comprehension, and should 
there be no non-official institution 
or organisation which can properly 
discharge this funetion as in India, 

Governments should themselves 
undertake it. Even matters of day- 
to-day administration should be 
brought to the notice of the people 
through Press notes, coinmunique.s, 

pamphlets, etc., in order effectively to prevent 
public opinion Iroin going against them by 
default. A f.ivourable public opinion, lioth 
within and without the State, being the 
best support and security for them, Govern- 
ments should spare no pains to cultivate it. 

The authorities of this province have long 
shown a lack of appreciation of the implica- 
tions of the above question, and it is only 
since 1932 that they have awakened to the 
need of effectively discharging a duty which 
they owe as much to themselves as to the peo- 
ple under their charge. It is gratifying to note 
that an effective campaign has been started 
to dispel ignorance of the people on the vital 
questions of governmental policy and adminis- 
tration, by the Bengal Publicity Department under the able guidance of 
Mr. B. R. Sen, i.c.a. supported by his assistant, Mr. S. 0. Guha-Thakurta,M A. 
Press’iiotes and communiques are being regularly issued to acquaint the 
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people with the Government’s policy and activities. Through these agencies, 
as also through publication of pamphlets and booklets, useful informations 
on subjeuts vitally affecting their vocations and civic life— such as agricul- 
ture, cattle-breeding, manuring, industries, sanitation, irrigation etc., are 
brought home to them in intelligible forms. Oonstitutional problems of an 
involved nature fall also within the scope of the Department’s propaganda. 
We have nothing but praise for the way that their two able officers 
are maintaining a healthy contact with the Press of the Province. They 
have been controlling publication of news and, sometimes, of comments 
with an eye to the maintenance of a healthy tone in the press. The results 
have, on the whole, been satisfactory. 

Among other activities of the department which deserve particular 
mention are the Van-ei-hihitions held in important centres of the Burdwan 
Division, cinema shown organised in several districts and the introduction 
of a tentative scheme of rural broad-casting in certain centres. 


British Indian Association 

We congratulate the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan upon his 
election as President of the British Indian Association for the coming year. 
Not by virtue of his eminent position among the aristocracy of the 
province or his varied experience only did he deserve this distinction. It is 
a due recognition of the highest services which the Maharaja . Bahadur 
rendered to the cause of zemindars generally of India and of Bengal in 
particular. 

Welcoming the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur on behalf of the Sunderban 
Landholders’ Association, Kumar H. K. Mitter said the other day : 

He was doing a sort of raissiouary work not only for the benefit of the Zemindars but 
also for the establishment of the most cordial relations between Great Britain and India. The 
Uaharajadhiraja Bahadur was honoured in England in an unique manner not because of his weatth 
and position, but on account of his sterling qualities and services to the cause of the Empire. The 
activities of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur arc well-known and numerous, but I have selected only 
three out of them 

1. His fearless servloos as a member of the Committee which enquired into the notorious 

Korn again Maru affairs. 

2. His able participation in the Taxation Enquiry Committee, and 

8. His exposition of the case of the Landholders before the Round Table Conference. These 
are the events that have a very close bearing on present-day problems. 

We entertain the highest hopes that under his able guidance the 
British Indian Association will not only maintain its best traditions, but ae 
representing the oollective wisdom of a set of patriotically-minded men of 
posiUon and affluence, will increasingly be of material help in the solution 
the many problems— eocial, political and economic— that confront tho 
p 90 t 3 » of this province. 

We extend our heartiest Itiioitations to the nevrir-eleeted Vioor 
’I'^'nMidents,^ ^ The Hon’ble IfaharajiiJagadish Nath Rat otX>iiMjp«r, 
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Hon*bl^ Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, Kt^ Sir Hari Sanker Paul, Ki,M 
andlKumar H. E. Mitter each one of whom has a record of solid public service 
to his credit and enjoys confidence of both the public and the Government 
to a remarkable degree. Our congratulations are also due to the newly 
elected members, members of the Committee of Management and to the 
Hony. Treasurer and the Joint Hony. Secretaries. On the retirement of 
Kumar S. N. Law, which, we understand, has been found unavoidable, 
Mr. Probha Nath Singh Roy has been elected to fill up the vacancy. 

Mr. Singh Roy is a man of imagination and forceful initiative and has 
already proved his utitity to the Association by ably serving on many 
of its committees. 

The Association owes much to its outgoing President, Mr. Prafulla 
Nath Tagore and the Secretary Kumar S. N. Law, ml c. It was during 
their incumbency that for the first time the landholders of Bengal held 
joint deliberations under the auspices of the Association, and the All-Bengal 
anti-Terrorist Conference met providing a common platform for all 
sections of the people who are on the side of law and order. 

Inquiry into Landlords* Indebtedness in U. P. 

The indebtedness of the upper ranks of landholders is no longer 
open to question, yet no serious or organised attempts have been made 
anywhere to ascertain the exact magnitude of it. The landlords are 
left to sink or swim with an ever-increasing load of debts on their hard- 
pressed back and oAly when the situation gets out of all control that 
a call for help is sent out to the Court of Wards where fortunately they 
exist. In these circumstances Chaudhuri Muhammad Ah’s resolution 
in the U. P. Legislative Council recommending to the Government in' 
order a general enquiry about the indebtedness of landlords of the 
province, paying land revenue of Rs. 10,000 or over, was most opportune. 
Another part of the same resolution requested the Government ‘to take 
such steps through the Court of Wards to save the estates of such 
proprietor about whom there may be reasonable apprehension that 
their own management cannot save their estates from ruin.’ An amend- 
ment that was moved to the motion was to substitute Rs. 5,000 for Rs. 10,000, 
and by earring that the House only provided an opportunity of bringing 
to light the financial condition of a more numerous body of landlords 
than under the original resolution. It is popularly believed that indebted- 
ness is more genera! and serious among landlords paying comparatively 
low revenues. The Finance Member disposed of the second part of the 
resolution saying that the Court of Wards was not the only way of 
Minrhag an estate, but announoed that he was prepared to undertake 
the enquiry suggested by the mover. We welcome the Government’s 
oonoessiott to the popular demand for enquiry as we are convinced that 
exadf and reliable information on landlords' in^lebtedness will prepare 
theipnniuds on whudi remedial measures may properly be based. We 
Uish that ih«M mao undue delay in starting the proposed enquiry. 
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A Remedy for Indian Masses 

Sir George Schuster formerly Finance Member, Government of India, 
in the course of Ins Birdwood Memorial lecture delivered to the India See* 
tion of the Itoyal Society of Arts, drew a very gloomy picture of the future 
position of India. 

He said “a study of the economic conditions reveals serious doubts 
as to wlu'iher India’s future position was secure". 

In tiiB ojnnion industrial employment could not offer adequate substitution lor the loss of 
nKri(Miltiira1 (Mfijtloymont if the export markets wore lost- He urged the increasing need for guid- 
ance in oconomic policy over the next few years while an intensive effort was needed to maintain 
the export innrkctH. But tins alone was not otioiigh. India must raise the standaid of living of her 
own people ho as to consume more of her agiicultural products, while industrial development was 
needed to secure balunced coonoiny. 

Economic Plunning 

Ml*. M 1’ Gandhi, Socrctary of the Indian Chamber of Commerce of 
Ciilciiila, ill ilie course of an address on ‘Economic Planning for India’ at 
the St Piuil’.s College Economic Society, said that in any well thought 
out I'conoinic plan special stress must be laid on the development 
of ntiddic-si’/.cd and cottage induatnes. 

This would ert'aie eniployrneiit and find siibsidury ocenpalionR for millions of ugricuUurists 
who hhd long iteiiods of enforced idleness every year 

To aeiiieve this, it would bo ossonlinl for the government to mirso Muall indiistncs, for a 
few years nt nn.'i rale from the invasion of luacluno-mado goods, bv the loX yiiig of adequate 
proti’cfive duties against the hitler and eonforring spoeial advantages on the former, such as 
facilities for raising enpilal tiiul inarketing goods inanufaetured by the small industries, the 
Htippliiig i»r law mateiails at cheap pnees through co-operative agencies, providing cheap railway 
frc’ighls holding exhihitioii and hiingiiig the articles made by village indiistrioB to the notice 
ot the jieo]di! 

Kurul IJevcIopment in Bihar 

At a meeting of the Chanakya Society, Patna College, Professor B. B. 
Mukherjee dwelt on the various aspects of the problem of rural uplift in 
Bihar and strongly urged for rural betterment, emphasizing the great 
necessity of looking at tlio problem as a whole and not .piece-meal as was 
being »U>ne now. 

*‘Thc eR*%entKil fact must be realized that the village is an organism having life, or at 
least eapahlo of having ns life revived, and the only way to keep it alive is to strengthen the orga- 
nism from within and not iroin ahoyc or outside " 

Speaking the various factors which have complicated the problem of rural uplift he 
referred to the disintegration of village life during past 60 years due to the disintegration of pro- 
prietor estates and fragmentation of land. In the distriot of Ghsmparan he said that oyer two-thirds 
of the holdings of the ryots wore below the level of average subsistence. Constant pressure on land 
also led to soil exhaustion. The crop equillbriuin was disturbed due to disintegrating eoonomio 
forces and Uie acreage under food crops was so rapidly decreasing that anxiety must be felt for 
Bihar’s self-sufficiency in the matter of its own food requirements. With this idea in view crop 
planning and rationalisation of agriculture was a grave necessity. *• 

Eoonomio tendenoles ot the time had affected the soolal life of the village drastleally' and in 
the distriota of Ditrbhanga, Muiaffapnr* Ohamparan* Patna and Gaya, family dislnlogimtlon was 
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rmf tttrML Tlie dlitrloti of Saran and Bhahabad avoided thii taadenojr by o«t 

emlgranti to Beacal and A«am. 

Hecleet of oaite ooenpatlou and decay of village indnetriee had awelled the number of 
mgriettltural labourers from 680 to 1,017 per lOfOOO population during the last 80 years and wide 
broadbased oo-operation, together with the revival of the old village spirit, was the only etfeotive 
solution of the problem. The existing agencies like the oo-operative societies and the union boards 
were doing the work of village betterment inadequately and without any means ol closer co« 
ordination. 

Professor Mukherjee next outlined a sohomo for a Village Welfare Board, presided over by 
the Minister in charge of the Development Department, with federating units in the districts and 
villages. The village units were to be worked by matriculate village guides, recruited from among 
the village families and when these village units became self-supporting there would be no need of 
financing village guides out of provincial funds. The provincial organization must also have its 
own rural economic research section and a publicity section to disseminate rural uplift literature 
gnd to carry on mass propaganda through village units. 

About the financial requirements of his scheme he felt that instead of disbursing Bihar’s 
share of the Government of India’s contribution to rural unlift work a Village Welfare Trust 
should be created with the grant as a nucleus and to which could be added contributions from the 
district boards and co-operative societies. 

The Trust, he said, would ensure continuity and co-ordination of work. It would provide 
work for about 3,000 educated young men and would eliminate waste of energy and duplication 
of work. 

Fruit Production Association 

An Association called the Benares District Fruit Production Associa- 
tion has been organised at Benares with Rai Bahadur .Tagannath Prasad 
Mehta as president. A managing committee was formed. The object of 
the Association will be to encourage better production of fruits by popular- 
ising improved methods of fruit cultivation, irrigation, manuring, harvest- 
ing and by controlling factors against diseases. This association will be 
affiliated to the U. P. Fruit Development Board. 

A Five-Year Plan for Cotton Textile 

The United Provinces Government have evolved a five-year plan for 
improving the condition of the cotton textile industry in the province. 

The plan is a very comprehensive one and provides for development of 
production, supply of raw material, grant of financial assistance to weavers 
and marketing of finished products. It aims at giving direct assistance to 
handloom weavers and the'Government of India, it is understood, will make 
substantial grants to the Local Government for this purpose. 

As a preliminary to the introduction of the scheme it is proposed to 
have a survey of the existing conditions of the handloom industry in order 
to enable the authorities to render assistance at different centres according 
to the capacity of the weavers. Certain centres will be chosen for intensive 
work and the products of these centres will be graded and selected for mar- 
keting, the services of good designers being utilised to produce new designs 
to suit the taste of consumers. 

Weavers of the province will be organized on a co-operative basis so 
that, eventually, the entire scheme may be taken over by a federation of 
cooperative societies at different centres. 
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Malaria’s Toll in Assam 

Dr, E. M. Rice, Research Officer of the Assam Medical Research So* 
ciety, addressing a gathering of the members of the Assam Gouncil recently 
on the subject of malaria prevention said : 

Over 36 years Bir Ronold Rosa Inaiated on fiebtlns malaria by the destruotlon of the 
larvae in water and suffsested the olearine of Junglea and drains. Sabsequently, Bir Malcolm Watson 
pointed out the neoesslty of putting the Anti-Larvae Scheme on an organised basis. In 1927 Dr. 
Ramsay, at present the head of the Ross Institute In India, discovered that anopheles minimus was 
the carrier of malaria in certain areas of the plains in Assam and that it did not breed In dense 
shade. 

Dr. Rice however, was of opinion that mosquitoes responsible for malaria breed in cold wea- 
ther. ITo had found out during his surveys that there was little malaria In January but that oases 
of malaria showed a rise from May to July- He had also found out that the minimus breeds freely 
and solely in streams. Ho Instanced the town of Tezpur where malaria was of no consequence 
because there was no stream. Less than one per cent, of the population of Tezpur had malaria 
infection and even that was acquired outside. In the course of his speech he said : 

“Though we are horrified to learn that 38,000 people died of malaria in Ceylon, in Assam the 
mortality from tliig disease amounts to a lakh every year’*. The Assam figures were for a popu- 
lation of nine millions while the population of Ceylon was between five and six millions. 

Bombay Government’s Concessions 

The Bombay Government have carefully considered the situation 
which has arisen in Gujarat owing to the frost in January and have come 
to the conclusion that the ordinary suspension and remission rules require 
to be modified and supplemented for the benefit of those cultivators, who 
have suffered heavy losses as was done last year. The Government are, 
pleased to issue the following orders : 

“Ab in the last year, this year also there are some villageB where a wideeptoad and severe 
damage has occurred to cotton and other late crupa but in which the area of kanf crops is bo large 
in proportion to those late crops that Annewari may be high enough to entail, under the ordinary 
rules, half or full eo'leotion of land revenue. Such villages require special treatment in order to 
prevent hardships to those Khatodars, whose holdings consist largely of late and damaged crops. 
In cases wherein the Annewari of the whole village or the individual Khata works out to under four 
annas but above two annas, instead of the usual suspension, half remission and half suspension shall 
be granted, while where the Annewari works out to two annas or less, a total remisslnn of ourrent 
year’s land revenue shall be granted. In the case of grass lands in the districts of Surat and Broach 
Bub-Division where grass is used only as an adjunct, the cultivation of grass will be excluded in 
these districts from the calculation of village Annewari.” 

Responsible Utterances on Problems of Education 

Viscount Halifax, former Viceroy of India and at present President of 
the Board of Education, in presenting prizes to students of the Commercial 
Education Department of the London Chamber of Commerce said : “The 
trouble with India's education is that it has progressed too fast and has out* 
stripped industrial and technical development”. 

”Wc arc told ■ometimes,” he said, “that whatever may have been the Bueoesa of the British 
administration generally in India, In education it has failed by reason of the academic bias imposed 
the earrConlnm. 

“Ho doubt it is true thst In India education has outstripped industrial and technical develop- 
ments, and that a certain disequilibrium has been the consequence. 
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In the course of his address at the annual convocation of the Calcutta 
University. Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, said : 

What waa ragaired, waa aoma praotioal moaaa ot enanring that eraryone would ba f^ i t 
to obtain that form of education from whieh he would be able to derive the utmost benefit and 
which would best qualify him to make the greatest contribution to the good of the society of which 
he was a member. 

The resolutions passed by the conference of Indian Universities a year ago in Delhip insisted 
on a radical readjustment of the present system in schools in such a way that a large number of 
pupils should be diverted at the completion of their secondary education either to occupations or to 
separate vocational institutions. 

There waa in these resolutions no wish to belittle the importance of a university course of 
studies and no desire to discourage boys who were suited to such a course from pursuing It ; on 
the contrary, the proposal aimed at enhancing the value and importance of such studies by elimi- 
nating those who through want of aptitude would merely serve to depress the standard to the detri- 
ment of those who could profit from such a form of education. 

"A university’*, continued His Excellency, ’’exists not only for tho advancement of learning 
but for the development of all those qualities such as leadership, discipline, co-operation and 
tolerance, pride in common membership of a great society, which make for good citizenship and 
which are so essential to membership of any organized community.” 


Mr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 
said on the same occasion : 

**We must devise means for Improving the method and standaril of teaching in our 
colleges, the conditions under which the teachers work and the students reside and carry on their 
corporate activities.” 

’'One aspect of University duty must necessarily be the ascertainment of the means for 
initiating special courses and for establishing special instltuilons which will open new avenues 
and new careers for our youths, as distinguished from a system that is predominantly literary 
in oharaeter and hardly useful for the average person in facing tho struggle of life Education 
of one time is not equally good for all people and re-orientation of the present syslom is immediate- 
ly necessary.” 

”I have abundant faith in the glory of youth and what 1 ask from the authorities in the- 
name of the students of Bengal is that they be given a ohanoe to live, an opportunity to enjoy 
life and the amplest facilities for the development of their health and character, so that in the 
days to come they may be real assets in the furtherance of the highest interests of our mother-land.” 


Speakinfif on Future Education in India at a recent meetint; of the 
Beounderabad Y. M. C. A. the Rt Rev. E. H. M. Waller, Bishop of 
Madras said— “Education should not only build up a man’s mind but also 
hia character and should be such as would not de-ruralize the people.” 

According to him the present system of education was not wholly good as it was divorced 
from religion and oonld not possibly turn oat the complete man for the real aim of education was 
the formation of character. 

One of the greatMt handieape to preeent day education was that 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion waa agricttltariat. Village education, he iaid> was very unsUble and what was needed waa a 
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■rtttm of edueition oomplote In ftsoli; oapable of hULng a ^illagor to load hit oommnltT and In Ihla 
way onrioh Tillage life. 

Primary education in India (he aald] had been the wont aufferer. It had been alwayi 
looked upon as a stepping stone to higher ednoation and unlew eduoation wae given a rnral biaa*it 
would not be worth the name. A blind following of the methods obtained in England would not 
help India. In a desire for the etandardisation of ednoation the claims of the vemaculan had been 
overlooked. To rid the cramping effect of the present system of eduoation he would go to the length 
of abolishing the system of examinations and Introduce vernaculars as a medium of instruction not 
only at the primary and secondary stage but also in the university. 

The above represent the considered views of four persons, a former 
Viceroy of India, the present administrative head of Bengal, the Vice- 
GhancejJor of the biggest University in India, and the present ecclesiastical 
head of Madras. These views are interesting as reflecting the different 
outlook consequent upon nature of the office which each one holds. 
But there is a striking similarity among them in so far as a spirit of 
pessimism pervades through them all. They all recognise the inherent 
defects of the present system of University and Secondary Education. 
The present system has undoubtedly outgrown its usefulness and is 
extremely ill-suited to existing conditions and requirements of the country. 

Reduction of the Rate of Interest on 
Arrears of Land Revenue 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Member in charge of the Laud Revenue Department, 
Bengal Government declared the other day in answer to a short notice 
'Question asked by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur in the Bengal Legislative 
Council to-day that henceforth the rate of penalty would be charged at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum instead of per cent on the total sum in 
default of revenue at every three mouths, i. e. instead of 24 per cent per 
annum it will bo charged at 6 per cent per annum. This is a great conces- 
sion to the landholding community gained through the efforts of the Raja 
Bahadur of Nashipur. We offer our sincere thanks to the Hon’ble Sir B. L. 
Mitter and the Raja Bahadur. 

A Happy Selection 

A meeting of the Zamindars’ Association. Rae Barieli, held on March 
17, at the residence of Raja Sir Rampal Singh, congratulated Kumar Sir 
Maharaj Singh on his appointment as Home Member of the United Pro- 
vinces and thanked His Excellency the Governor on the happy and prudent 
selection. 

The Easter Holidays 

The Easter holidays will intervene between the current and the next 
publications of the journal. As a hearty enjoyment of them, is, in a coun- 
try like ours the best preparation for a strenuous life in sultry summer we 
invite our readers to the same. The hills and sea-side resorts have eternal 
charm for men on the plains, particularly when summer is in their midst. 
The cool and refreshing climate of health resorts like Darjeeling, Simla, 
Mussoorie. Shillong, Kurseong, Puri will no doubt attract a large number 
of health seekers. It is in the fitness of things that our railway companies 
should proceed on such an occasion to ease as much as they can the way to 
the satisfaction of that craving. 



EVesidential Address of Mr. P. N. Tagore 

AT THE B. I. ASSOCIATION, 31st MARCH, 1935. 




M r. P. N. Tagore, the outgoing President of the British Indian 
Association, delivered a weighty and thought-provoking address 
touching the various problems affecting the province and the landholding 
community at the last Annual General Meeting of the Association (31st 
March, 1936) extracts from which are quoted below : 

ActlvMea ot the AtaoclaUoa 

Among the aetivitieB ol the Brttiah Indian Amociation during the past year, the moat import- 
ant have been the All -Bengal Landholdera’ Conference, held on the 2Srd of December laat, under 
the Preeldenoy of the Hon’ble the Maharajadhlraja Bahadur of Darbbanga, the Indian Bar Couneila* 
Amendment Bill, the Oirla’ ProteeUon Bill, the Bengal Xon- Agricultural Land Rent Settlement Bill, 
the Terrorist Conference, the Untouchabllity Abolition Bill, the Hindu Womens’ Inheritance Bill, 
the constitution and affairs of the Economic Enquiry Board, the Temple Entry Bill, the remodelling 
of the Oarnishce orders, the taxation proposals, and above all the constitutional reforms. In all 
these we have had the general support and co-operation of the Bengal Landholders’ Association, and 
of the other Landholders’ Associations in the province. 


The Laadholdera’ Coafenace 


Referring to the observaUons of Sir B. L. Hitter at the last All-Bengal Landholders’ Confer- 
ence he said : Sir B. L. Hitter further reminded ns that the permanent settlemont was an arrangement 
entered Into between the Government and the landlords more than a century ago when conditions 
were different. Since then lands have improved In value by reason of their higher yield because of 
improvements effected to them, and he said that it was unreasonable to expect that that arrangement 
should stand in the way ol the state sharing in the increased prolite from land when such increase 
was attributable to expenditure by the state. 


Without entering into the merits ol the observations of the Honourable Revenue 
Hember, I will take the liberty to remind him that whatever improvements have been made to the 
lands of Zemindars, have been done with the money end resources of the Zemindars themselves. I 
go further and say that, if there should be anybody entitled to the benefits of the Improvements 
made to the estates, it is the Landlords and none else, lor reasons perfectly well-known to you. 


But so far as the permanent settlement is concerned we feel reassured that it cannot 
be encroached upon, nor can iU character bo altered, except with the consent and approval of 
His Hajesty the King Emperor, though wo should have liked it to be provided that any log^ation 
affecting the permanent settlement of Bengal should have had the previous cowent of His Hajes y 
the King before its introdnetion in tbe legislature, Instead of such legislation being left mere y su 
Jeot to his assent. The safeguard suggested in the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report may 
prove illusory in practlee 

The Hon’ble Bir B. L. Hitter, laid a very serious allegation at our door ’®‘ **** ““ 

observaUon which snggested, that the future of the Zemindars was gloomy, and that they haa 


their position of influence by reason of having lost touch with their tenants. 
Oenaemen, I consider this to be a very serious aUegatlon against a 

never been remiss In shouldering responsibilities tor the welfare of thetenanUqu 
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Zamindan who bare, in daierTlng OMM, ntdlly and ahMrfullr remitted their dnee agaiaat their 
tenants 00 as to give tbem relief. The Zemindar who is himself more sererety hit than almdst any- 
body else, has met the Government demands often from his own private resourees, falling whieh it 
has been a painful sight to see the number of Zemindaries pnt up to anetlon, hist after Mat. The 
Zemindars have tried their beat to some to the aid of the Government on the one hand, 
and of the tenantry on the other. But if the opinion expressed by the Hon’ble Revenue Member is 
the opinion entertained by the Government of the Zemindars of Bengal, I am afraid, it is a very 
serious thing, and we should set about making a diligent search of our own hearts to find where the 
plague spot lies. It is needless to suggest that it would be to our best interest to remedy it, and also 
to let tlie Government know that nothing would encourage the spread of oommunistie ideas more 
effectively in tlie country than disparaging observations from persons in high authority of the 
Zemindars as a class. But this does not exonerate us from our responsibility to be of aid and asaiat- 

anoe to the Government, and to do our duty to our tenants There is a cry among some of ns to 

know where to stand, with the Government or with the people. By the one we are utilised as we 
have hitherto been, by tbe others we are treated as dummies and our motives distrusted. My advice 
to you therefore, is to endeavour to avoid this dilemma, exercise your reason, exert yoursolf, and 
take your stand where you should be able to serve your interest which is no other than the interest 
of your people, best It is by oombiuation, combination between yourselves, and perhaps also with 
the people of the country. 

Anttmt^rrorM Conference 

Gentlemen, another Conference of equal importanee which was held under the auspices of 
the British Indian Association was the anti-terrorist Conference which was attended by representa- 
tives of all shades of opinion. The purpose of this Conference was not simply to condemn the 
subversive activities of terrorism but to devise ways and meaas and to mobilise public opinion, 
whereby these aolivities could be eliecked. To my mind, all orodit for a change to a healthy frame 
of mind in favour of constitutional progress, and for having mobilised public opinion all over the 
province, may legitimately be claimed by the Conference. 

Problem of Unemployment 

While I am on this topic I must not fail to draw your attention to tbe problem of 
unemployment of Bengali youths and Bengali labour. They are undersold in Bengali market by 
non-Bengalis, while in non-Bengali markets the Bengali, however meritorious or skilled he may be 
is tabooed. Tou do not open your morning paper without coming across an item of information 
conveying to you the news that the Bengali is banned in some province or other. If it is Behar 
to-day, it is U. P. to-morrow, and the Punjab the day after, and every other province figuring in 
between. Cases are not unknown where, in large Government concerns in Bengal, Bengalis have 
had to make room for non- Bengalis with the coming in of one such as head of the ooncem. If such 
a state of affairs is tolerated under the Government of the country, bow much worse must it be under 
private employers, can better be imagined than described. (Gentlemen, it is time now, that ererj 
Bengali, Hindu or Mahomedan, stood up as one man to protest against the influx of non-Bengalis 
into Bengal, to the prejudice, to the ruin, to the starvation of her own children. It is time now# 
that we insisted upon our Government to ooroe to our rescue and help us to save ourselves as the 
governments in tbe sister provinces are doing. It is time now, that we also devised and adopted 
means of arresting tbe tide which sweeps tbe Bengali away, in his own homa I appeal to the sym- 
pathetic head of our administration, to kindly turn his attention to the calamitous condition of the 
Bengali in his own home where, he is permitted to live on the sufferance of those who would not let 
him earn an honest living in theirs. If. lor that purpose, legislation is needed, by all means let ue 
have it. We are prepared to support it, and I am confident that every Bengali is prepared to 
promote it More than 60 per cent of Bengal's political ills will be cured. Will our Government 
aerlottsljr set about tackling the problem f 

Rnml Development 

The Bengal Rural Oevalopment Bill which is now before a Meet Committee of the Bengal 
Laglslativa Oonaeil Is a maasure whieh is llkaly to affect our vital interests, yet it is a ineBsare» 
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wUeh In my Judgment demande the full mpport of the uommunlty to whloh we belong. The 
nrlralot the dying and the dead rivem of the prorinee. and the reatoratlon of the deeadant 
areas to health and prosperity, are objects which are and ought to be dearest to the heart of 
•eery body in Bengal, most of all to the heart of the Zemindar. But I submit, that a measure so 
Important as this should hare been circulated for public opinion, specially for the opinion of 
those whose Interestt are likely to be vitally affected. I, for my part, cannot realise why the 
flon. Membor-in-Oharge of the Bill, should have fought shy of publicity of a measure so impoilant 
as the rural development bill. 

The principle of the bill ai enunciated by Hie Excellency the Governor in his opening 
ipeech in the Bengal Legislative Gounoil, la a perfectly sound and wholesome onei but I am 
Inelined to ask the question whether the whole problem does not rest on the capacity of the 
people to bear further burden, before their economic position is materially improved. 

The deplorable condition of the peasanta as a result of the unprecedented depression in 
their only money-crop is well-known, and unless the Jute prices rise to an economic level, or 
their prices are fixed by legifflation ensuring a certain margin of profit, I am afraid, it will be 
idle to expect that the end of the Bill will be realised to the extent calculated by His Excellency 
and foreshadowed in the Bill. The peasants can ill-afford to take silt water at any cost, for 
they are too poor to afford that luxury in anticipation of larger yields which may or may not 
materialise. Theoretical resulU on paper have often turned out to be an unsafe foundation for 
inereaaod taxation. 

What strikes me as the principal defect at the root of the idea of development is that for 

lack of educational facilities the scheme may not ensure success. You may flood the country 
with land mortgage banks, you may appoint and ro-appoint marketing boards, you may out and 
re-out canals as you may revive dead rivers, but they, I am afraid, will bo of no avail to tho 
rural population of Bengal except where they are taught to take advantage of some or all of them. 

... . I do not however, desire to disguise the fact that wo landlords welcome the measure which 
aeeks to strengthen our ryots financially, but I protest against the realisation of irrigation rates 
as public demands, for that would militate against tho principle of rent **aB first charge". This 
principle of the Bill, if accepted, will be tantamount to creating for tho Government a position 
of super landlordism. 

Rice Problem ia Bengal 

Like the Jute problem, rice is in a difficult predicament. The main features of the depressed 
condition of the rice industry are abnormal low prices prevailing in the country, and the progres- 
Bive diminution of export of rice. Here also, I would suggest to the Government, on a previous 
oooBsion I did suggest, in respect of Jute prices, that the price of rice should be fixed by legislation, 
always keeping in view, of course, a reasonable margin of profit to tho cultivator. Reduction in the 
rates of freight charged by Railway and Steamer companies for the carriage of rice imposition of 
duties on import from outside, and provision of better marketing facilities will no doubt go a great 
way towards putting the rloe trade in Bengal upon a proper and unassailable footing. 

New Taxation BlUa 

The New Taxation Bills whioh have been introduced in the Bengal Legislative Council are a 
farther raid upon the slender resources of the people of Bengal, especially the poorer section of 
them. Electricity is no longer a luxury. It is a necessity for domestic and for industrial purposes 
alike. The proposed tax on the consumption of electric power strikes, in niy Judgment, at tho very 
root of both domesUo oonvenlenoe and oleanliness and industrial development. 

Tho tax is an nnweleome measure, quite as much as the tobacco tax which will be keenly 
felt by 00 per cent of Bengal’s population, by every agriculturist, and every labourer, to whom 
It is not a luxury, but a neoessity, next only to their food and raiment. Not less objectionable 
are the higher stamp duties proposed to be levied on contracts of various kinds, and the form- 
ation of Joint Btook oonoems which are a neeessary factor in the industrial development of India. 

A yet more mwavonry proposal is the Amusement tax, which is likely to result in a comp ete 
denial to the poor labourer, who, in seareh of relaxation Justly needed for the maintenance of 
bfaphysioal etfldenoy, rqpaln to a cinema or to a theatre. 



iobmr^ 

^ <«rf IWwwil , 

t^4» It no doiiM about the wladon, mijr, the neoeatlty of jiandloiEUt * end , 
'Mnbiiiiev wUb eaeb others Both have veeted intereata which abonld not beuamittM te 
plofiM Bgftatora. It would be on our part a wiae policy to identiry ouneiTea with our taniffitn 
to the Me of eommuniam which ia alowly bat surely spreading in the country. All tu tct e afp 
eoufliaeted' with lands should be united into one whole. 1 would like to see the Agrlealtural 
party to stand Arm for the preserrsUon of the interests of land, Just as much as 1 should like 
to see the landlords to come out in the open, and identity tbemaelreB with their tenants. 

Oentleinen, we haye ao often drawn the attention of the Oovernmant to the deapurtte 
•condition to which both the landlords and their tenants have been reduced, that 1 make n0 

apsAogy for revering to the problem onee again And now that the Oovemmeut have initiated 

.flhoittStItation of land mortgate banks for the benefit of tenants, I would appeal to the Govern* 
1110111 tm your behalf to extood their scope and usetulnesB to every part of the province, so ps 
not to dapxlsre the landlords hit hard by economic depression, and for no fault of their own, of 
their bensficient advantages, nnleas It is the object of the State to see them go down and perish 
and diaappear. 

Apairt from theae credit organisations what will be to the best interests of the landlords 
is, as I have snggesssd on a previous occasion, the es tablisbrnent of Revenue Courts with power 

to brinp revenue oases to a speedy trial and take speedy action toward their termination 1 

an not prepared to accept the general plea of Inability on the part of the tenant to pay when 
1 am reminded of the heavy pereentage of oolleotions in Khas Mahal areas, compared to which 
our coUeoUons are inMgnilUmab They are the tame tenants cultivating similar fields and 
growing similar crops. It is not therefore, a questi on ol general inability to pay, but unwilling- 
ness to pay at the instance and on the encouragement of parties, to whose unwelcome activities, 
the attention of the government should be drawn as tending to and paving the ground for 
communism In Bengal. 
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EDITOK’S NOTICE. 


The ‘'Landholders' Journal” is, as its 
title indicates, the accredited organ of the 
landholding community of India. It has 
come into existence to promote the interests 
— political, social and economic, of the 
landholding classes, and must necessarily 
depend for its success on the active co- 
operation and assistance of the community 
which it serves. 

The policy of the Journal ts progres- 
sive and dictated by one ideal— progress of 
the country as a whole along constitution- 
al lines and without impairment of the 
basic rights of the zemindar community 
closely allied as they are with those of 
their tenants. 

The Editor cordially invites articles 
and contributions on problems of interest 
to the country in general and to the 
landholding community i7i particular, items 
of personal and district news, reports 
of political and social ei>ents, autobio- 
graphical and biographical sketches v'ith 
photographs of prominent members of the 
landholding community and photographs 
of general topical interest. 
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Their Majesties* Silver Jubilee 

kHE celebration of Their Majesties' Silver Jubilee within a few days will 
find India with every other unit of the far-flunj? British Empire on 
the crest of a mighty wave of enthusiasm and devoted loyalty to the Sove- 
reigns which has swept the length and breadth of the Empire ever since the 
idea of the celebration took practical shape. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the heart of every subject of Their Majesties will beat in unison on 
this memorable occasion and fervent prayers will go up to IIeav6n for Tlieir 
long life and prosperity. 

To the Eastern mind the person of the Sovereign is all but sacred. 
Despite the percolation of ideas of democracy from tiie West into the civi- 
lized portions of the East, kingship and the hoary doctrine of fealty to 
one’s king, as a sacred duty persist to the present day and will, we feel cei- 
tain, survive for many generations. It seems to be a doctrine that has sent 
its roots deep down into the hearts of the Easterner and so firm is its hold 
that all the new-fangled ideas that take theii* birth in the West and sweep 
over the whole world for a time, threatening and in some cases destroying 
the very foundations of ancient kingdoms and principalities, find hardly 
any response in India. Here the doctrine of divine kingship, no matter 
how much some people might pretend to be ultra-modern in their politics, 
still holds sway and bids fair to do so for years and years to come. 

Needless therefore to search for a reason for this wonderful manifes- 
tation of enthusiastic loyalty to the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress. 
It is but the ebullition of a feeling that has always existed and will always 
exist expressing itself in a manifest form on such occasions as the present 

It would bo futile to deny that there are not even in India some their 
number is infinitesimal — who by reason of their professed political creed 
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feol conetrainod to announce that they shall not participate in the universal 
rejoicings. Without being apologists for such persons we may perhaps 
assert that even these persons will in their heart of hearts feel on this- 
festive occasion a natural gratefulness to Providence that He has spared 
the lives of our beloved sovereigns, and may it not be that they also will 
send up silent prayers to Heaven that our benign King-Emperor and 
Quften-Empre.ss may long live and prosper ? We cannot conceive any 
Indian heart becoming so stony as not to be touched by the spirit which 
animates the whole British Empire today ; we can scarcely imagine a heart- 
string that is at all capable of vibrating to divine touches not responding 
on such an occasion. 

After all what are we celebrating What is the significance of these 
cclobralions V Is it not merely a demonstration, in perhaps a spectacular 
manner, of feelings that have but few opportunities in these days of stress 
and strain to find vent V Is this not a demonstration in a fervid manner of 
gratitude to the Omnipotent that Ho has preserved the life of two persons 
whom lie lias chosen to protect and preserve the rights and privileges of 
millions of their fellow-beings There is nothing political about the cele- 
brations ; th<> sentiments that they reveal transcend politics. It should be 
and, we have no doubt, will be an occasion when differences, whether of 
politics, religion, class or creed must retreat into the background and all 
Their Majesties’ subjects will with one accord pray that Their Majesties 
may contiiiuo for many years to reign over them. 

We wouhl add our voice, feeble though it be, to the appeals that have 
been broadcast that India shall not only feel but express in a tangible and 
ill! under.standable manner the deep sentiments of loyalty which bind her 
to Their Majesties. Not even the veriest die-hard can doubt the attach- 
ment of the Indian peoples ami princes to their Sovereigns. Let there be 
sucli a tremendous outburst of tliese feelings that their Majesties may feel 
that their children in a far distant part of their Empire are sharing right 
royally in the festivities that mark the completion of the first quarter of a 
century of Their reign. Rich and poor, old and young must all alike have 
ill! opportunity to participate in the rejoicings ; hence the need for all those 
who are better situated than their fellow-beings to exert themselves and 
make such contributions to the arrangements for the celebrations as will 
not deprive anyone, no matter where he or she may bo in the British Em- 
pire, of the right to felicitate his or her Sovereigns on this memorable 
occasion. It seems to us that this is a unique moment for the rich and the 
exalted to impress upon the poor and the abased that after all they belong 
to one common humanity, that they are capable of responding to noble 
impulses no less than others, that they are able to identify themselves on 
an equal level with their less fortunate brethren and sisters as much in 
days of gladness as in days of sorrow. Like one touch of Nature which can 
make the whole world kin let this great occasion be a day of profound re- 
joicing for all Their Majesties’ subjects, irrespective of olass, creed, race or 
religion. 
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Within the quarter of a century of Their Majesties’ reign have taken 
place events which in the apt phraseology of modern journalism are 
described as World events”. At least one of these, the Great War, will 
ensure the reign the most pruininent place in the history of the century 
and perhaps in the history of a few centuries to come. It was an event 
which shook the very foundations of the civilized world and left behind it 
an aftermath of trials and tribulations from the effects of which the world 
has not yet fully recovered. It seemed at various stages during the pen- 
dency of this titanic struggle that the cross which the British Empire was 
called upon to bear along with her allies would prove more than it could 
sustain, but thanks to the solidarity of the Empire, the righteousness of the 
Allies, and last but not least the wonderful loyalty and devotion of every 
unit of the scattered Empire to the mother-country and to Their Majesties 
the Allies proved victorious. The significance of this victory lies not entirely 
ill the survival of the Empire from the worst ordeal that it has ever expe- 
rienced. The Great War proved that loosely knit as might appear a vast 
empire whose units lie scattered in all parts of the globe, there is a bond 
of unity among its component parts which not oven the worst tragedy in 
the world’s history could sever. The world war proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the fundamental principles of eijuity and tairplay for all 
Their Majesties’ subjects, irrespective of caste, creed or colour and irrespec- 
tive of whether there is any affinity between subjects and the people of the 
mother country, are right and will eternally stand unassailable. An empire 
built on such a firm foundation shall, wo make bold to say, endure. 

We may be excused while dealing with the subject of the World War 
if we dwell for a moment on India’s part in the great struggle. It was ima- 
gined by enemies of Britain that England’s most important pos.sessioii in 
the East would not miss the opportunity presented by the Great War to 
break away from the Empire. But they were grievously disappointed. So 
far from taking advantage of the Empire’s hour of adversity India spared 
neither men nor means to demonstrate its gratitude to a Power which has 
preserved it from all foes, external and internal and given it a peace— which 
it had not enjoyed for centuries passed. Indood even those who are 
loudest in their criticism of the British connection with India forsook their 
differences and helped to a man to win through. This must have mystified 
those who, taking a superficial view of Indian “Unrest”, deluded themselves 
into the belief that England would lose India in the mighty struggle. Well 
she might do so had the bonds between the two countries been of baser 
metal than an innate but often dormant affection. 

The ‘Great War, although it cost the Empire the greatest possible 
sacrifice of men and money, greatly enhanced the prestige and glory of 
Britain and its dependencies. It brought into the moat prominent 
relief the solidarity of the British Empire and as stated before 
disillusioned those who imagined that the Empire would disinte- 
grate under the stress and strain of the tremendous upheaval. It has 
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taught, we hope, a salutary lesson to the enemies of Britain aud to this 
extent, at least, has served a purpose. 

The Great War apart Their Majesties' reign will be immortalized by 
reason of the tremendous progress that has been made during it by science. 
Every part of the Empire is now within closer touch with one another than 
it has ever been. Messages, speeches or any other utterance by the King* 
his Ministers or other prominent personages can now be heard in all parts 
of the Empire. The immense advantages of this facility, particularly so far 
as India is concerned, are obvious. Here the sight of the King or the hear- 
ing of his voice is well nigh a blessing, for the Indian people, despite 
democracy and all that, can even now be more thrilled by the voice of their 
Emperor than by all the clamour of demagogues. Broadcasting has con- 
quered and goes on to conquer. It may perhaps be predicted that within 
Their Majesties’ reign it shall have achieved more successes so as to make 
every subject of Their Majesties feel more than ever that he is a member of 
one great family under the headship of the King and Queen. 

Aerial travel which was not so long ago felt to be a fantastic 
form of locomotion has now become a matter of common habit as it were. 
Assuredly distance has been annihilated, and again it may be predicted 
that before many years are over, England as the pivot of the Empire will 
be within hailing distance, as it were, of her farthest dependency. 

India and England are now linked by telephonic connection so that 
the businessman in his office in any of the principal cities of this vast 
sub-continent may speak to his connexion in Britain at a cost of a few 
rupees 

One may go on multiplying instances of the numerous facilities that 
have now become available to Their Majesties’ subjects wdiich two or three 
decades ago would have seemed like a dream. It is true that there is also 
the other side of the shield and that the cynic may point be a darker 
aspect of Their Majesties’ reign. But so may one do with the regard to 
to the work of the Creator. There is everything in life — the bright and 
the sombre, light and shade ; and one who aspires to find happiness and in- 
spiration is the man who does not fix his gaze on the dark spots of life but 
turns rather to the brighter side of things. It is only with this philosophy 
that the full import of Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee can be realised ; it is 
only the enthusiasm begotten of such optimism that can fully partake of 
the revelry and rejoicings of the season. We would appeal to one and all 
of our readers to lay aside for a brief respite the burden of their cares and 
anxieties and with childlike frolic and freedom from care to participate in 
the festivities that mark the completion of the twenty-fifth year of their 
gracious Sovereigns’ reign. Long live Their Majesties ! 
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The Land We Live in 



O N the occasion of the celebrations of the Silver Jubilee of His 
Majesty’s reign, it will not be inappropriate if we propose a toast for 
“The Land We Live in.” India is called the brightest jewel in the diadem 
of the Imperial Crown, and in the celebrations of a historic event through- 
out the length and breadth of the British Empire, a picture of the land 
we live in, which contains a fifth of the population of the world, and is 
itself the most populous of the countries of the world including China, is 
given here as an appropriate reminder of the place that India occupies 
in the economy of a world order. Since, however, an ounce of fact is 
worth more than a ton of verbiage, we shall confine ourselves to a simple 
narration of facts and figures. 

The total population of India is 352,837,778 according to the Census of 
1931, of which 39.9 per cent are below the age of 15. Since 1881, when the 
census was taken for the first time, the population has increased by 
98,941,448 of which the increase duo to the inclusion of now area is 10,301,03.5, 
the actual increase being 88,640,413. Since 1911, the year in which His 
Majesty King George was coronated King Emperor of India, His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects have increased by 37,681,382. Of this increuso, as much as 
33,89.5,298 is accounted for by the decade 1921-31. This increase alone is 
approximately equivalent to the total population of some of the 
European countries of first rate political importance such as France and 
Italy, and is actually greater than the population of such countries as 
Poland and Spain. 

The average densily of population is 195 per square mile for all India 
which varies from 1 person per square mile in the Cliagai District of 
Boluchistan to 4029 to the square mile in one rural unit in Cochin. The 
density in India depends on agricultural fertility and not on the distribu- 
tion of industry as in the United Kingdom. Rainfall and irrigation also 
determine high densities in some areas. 

11 per cent of the total population are urban showing an increase 
in the proportion to the whole of 8 per cent since 1921. fho 
rate of growth has been 20 per cent for the urban population 
and 9.6 per cent for the rural population. On the basis of a town contain- 
ing 6000 persons or more, there were in 1931, 2575 towns as compared to 
2316 in 1921. The largest proportion of urban population is in Bombay 
where the percentage is 22.6 and the smallest is in Assam with only 3.4 per 
cent. There were only 38 cities containing a population of 100,000 persons 
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or more, an increase of 3 over the 1921 figure. Compared to these figures 
of urban population in India, the figures for some of the Western countries 
are as given below : France — 49 p.c. ; Canada — ^53.7 p.c. ; U. S. A — 56.2 p.c. ; 
England and Wales— 80 p.c. ; and Northern Ireland— 50.8 p.c. 

The total number of rural areas i villages) in India are 696.831,— 905 

of the total population live in villages with a population of less than 
500 persons. 

The number of females per 1000 males is 816 in the urban areas and 
957 in the rural, compared to 941 for India as a whole. In the urban areas of 
Bengal, there are only 601 females per 1000 males whereas in Madras there 
are 993 females for every 1000 males. In some of the big cities, the proper* 
tion of females to males is as follows (per 1000 males) : Calcutta (with 
Howrah)— 490 ; Rangoon— 477 ; Bombay— 654 ; Madras— 897 ; Lahore— 565 ; 
Delhi— 670. 

We now turn to housing in cities. The total number of houses per 
square mile for India as a whole is 39.3 with 5 persons per house. lu 
Bombay, a one-roomed tenement normally varies from about 10x10 feet 
to about 12x15 feet and the average per room is more than 4 persons. 
More than one-fourth of the total population of the Bombay City live 6 or 
over per room while there were 79,000 persons living 21-19 per room and 
15,500 persons living 20 and over per room. In the Mysore Mine lines 
(Ko)ar gold field), there was one case of three separate families living 
in one single room, and 235 cases of two families living in single 
rooms, the area of the rooms being from 9 x 9 ft. to 9 x 12 ft. each. 
In the Lucknow Municipality, 070 families of 8 persons or over were 
found living each family in a single room, fifty per cent of the total number 
of families living in this manner. In Cownpore, 62’5 per cent of the fami- 
lies live in single rooms. It is instructive to compare British figures 
with these. In the administrative county of London, only 12*2 per cent 
of the families lived in single rooms, while the total for England and 
Wales (urban, 1921) was 6.2 per cent. 

The migration figures show the following number of Indian im- 
migrants in the different parts of the Empire South Africa— 165400 
of which 142,979 arc in Natal ; Kenya— 26,759 Indians ; Mauritius— 268,870 ; 
Trinidad and Tobago — 138,667 ; British Guiana 130,540 ; Fiji — 75,117; 
Tanganiyka— 23,422 ; Jamaica— 17,599 ; Zanzibar— 15,246 ; Uganda— 11613 ; 
Hong Kong— 4,745 ; no other British colony containing as many as 2,000 
Indians. There are about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of less than 
2,000 in various other parts of the British Empire, while there are probably 
about 9000 in the British Isles. It is interesting to note that nearly half 
of the Indians enumerated on the High Seas came from Bengal. Only 
21 per 1000 in India are foreign-born, there being 104,729 Britishers of 
which 82368 are males. 
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The infant mortality rates are striking. In 1930, the rate of mortality of 
infants of 1 year or less was 18083 per 1000 births while the detailed figures 
for some of the cities are— Calcutta 268, Bombay 298, Madras 246, Rangoon 
271, Lucknow 889 and Nagpur 270. 

In 1931, there were 1,615 widows below the age of 1, 1,785 widows 
between ages 1—2, 3,485 between the ages of 2— 3, 9076 between the ages 3—4, 
15^019, between the ages of 4-5, 105,482 between the ages 5—10 and 185,339 
between the ages of 10 — 15. Of these there were 23,667 widows belonging 
to the Hindu community aged five or less. Of every 1,000 males aged 
0—10, 53 were returned as married (all communities), and of every 1,000 
females, 113 were returned as married. 

There were, in 1931, 120,304 insanes, 230,895 deaf-mutes, 601,370 blind, 
and 147,911 lepers. 

Pasture and agriculture occupies 71 per cent of the actual workers in 
India, or if those who follow it only as subsidiary to some other occupa- 
tions are excluded, 67 per cent. Of every 1000 enumerated under Agri- 
culture— cultivation— 40 are rent receivers, 275 cultivating owners, 350 culti- 
vating tenants, 324 agricultural labourers and the rest mi.scellaneous. 
Transport by road sustains 513 per 1000 Transport Workers. There are 
5609 non-working dependants per 10,000 of the total population. Of every 
10,000 of population, 4391 are workers, of which 438 are sustained by 
industry. Female workers in all occupations number 48,829,717 of which 
4,554,426 employed in industry. 

While the total population increased by lO.G per cent during 1921-31, 
literacy increased by 24.6 per cent during the same period. The present 
percentage of literacy to total population is not, however, more than 8 per 
cent. Literates per 1000 of the age of 5 and over are 95 (iill persons), IfiG 
males, 29 females. In Bengal, the figure is 111 (all persons) as against 368 
in Burma, 337 in Cochin, 289 in Travancore, 209 in Baroda, 108 each in 
Bombay and Madras. Female literates number 4,169,105 out of the total 
population, the figure for Bengal being 664,507, there being an increase of 
256,676 (by more than 50 per cent) over the 1921 figure. As a community, 
the Parsis lead in literacy, 845 males and 734 females being literate per 
mille aged 5 and over. The Muslims are the lowermost, the respective 
figures being 107 and 15 ; those for the Hindus are a trifie better with 141 
and 21. The following are the figures for literacy in English pi‘r 10,000 of 
the population aged 5 and over : — Hindus 113, Muslims 92, Parsis 5011, 
Christians 919, Sikhs 151. 

India has 225 languages including 128 belonging to the Tibeto-Burman 
group. 

In 1931. there were 10,713 postal savings banka with deposits amount- 
ing to Rs. 37 crores of rupeea Cash price realised from the sale of cash cer- 
tificates amounted to Rs. 11.78 orores. Co-operative Societies numbered 
10^165 compared to. 47,503 in 1981 while total membership rose from 
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1,752,904 to 4,306,262 durinff the decade. The total funds amounted 
Rs. 91,91,22,000. 

The birth rate per mille was 82*9, death rate 24*5, expectation of life 
267 years in 1931 while the corresponding figure for other countries are*— 
United Kingdom — 16'S, 125, and 67'6; U. S. A. — 18.9, 115 and 56.4 ; Germany— 
17 5„ 11.1, 49.04 ; France— 17.4, 1C.3, 605 ; Japan— 32.36, 18.17 and 44.6. 

National income per head of the population in British India was in 
1932-33, Rs. 82 annually, while in the United Kingdom it was Rs. 1,092, in 
in U. S. A. Rs. 2,063, in France Rs. 638, and in Japan Rs. 271. 

The number of industrial establishments in India was 9,412 as com- 
pared to 107,500 in the U. K., 174,136 in the U. S. A.. 24,020 in Canada and 
51,887 in Japai:. The net value of the products per head comes to Rs. 12 
in India, Rs. 412 in the U. K., Rs. 721 in the U. S. A., Rs. 470 in Canada 
and Rs. 168 in Japan. 

India has a total of 882 Banking Offices, this is, 25 per million 
persons, as compared to 12557 in the U, K. (273 per million persons), 22,071 
in the IJ. S. A. (179 per million persons), and 6,670 in Japan (103 per million 
persons). Deposits per head of the population were Rs. 6.4 in India, 
Rs. 698 in the U. K., Rs. 1 123 in the U. S. A. and Rs. 215 in Japan. 

Wo have already given figures for literacy in India. The following 
figures for the other countries will prove of interest : U. K.— 76.1 per cent, 
U. S. A.— 74.5 per cent, Germany 805 per cent, Japan 71.7 per cent (In 
India it is 8 per cent). 

Wo need not multiply figures. A study of the figures and of the 
lessons they imply would bear fruit only if they lead eventually to a better, 
healthier and more prosperous India. 

For these and tlis following; fi^rures, we arc indebted to Sir M. Yisvesvarya. 
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The Foreign Trade of India 



M uch attention is now bein^ paid to the question of India’s foreign 
trade. The reasons are not far to seek. In the first place, the 
newly awakened sense of economic nationalism, partly the result of War 
and partly that of the economic depression, is critical of a large foreign 
trade as it is held to presage economic slavery to other nations, and to 
some extent, an impoverishment of a country’s resources. Secondly, 
there is also a constructive aspect of the new interest in a country’s 
trade. Along with other phases of economic planning, trade planning 
has now become a necessity and the details of the figures relating 
to the exports and imports of a country necessarily provide the data 
on which to frame proposals for Trade Agreements and Conventions. 
India has already concluded three such important Agreements, namely, 
one at Ottawa, the second with Japan and the third with Britain. More 
trade treaties are certain to follow, for to India as to other countries 
it is necessary in a period of dwindling trade to enter into Agree- 
ments with other countries as a pure measure for self-defence, if not for 
anything else. To India, how’ever, the (]uestion is of special importance 
because she is a debtor country and has, in addition, to find a huge sum 
of money by way of Home Charges (wliieh arc payments to Britain on 
India’s account, such as salaries, pensions, leave allowance etc.), her total 
conimitnicnts being in tlie neighbourhood of Bs. 80 erores annually. 
Obviously, this sum must bo found from a surplus Balance of Trade. 

The total volume of India’s foreign Irado is not large compared to her 
inland trade, but the figures are sufficiently large to make it a matter of 
deep interest to us. The exchange value of the rupee and therefore of 
tho monetary system of India depends upon the way in whieli the Balance 
of Accounts is made up, that is to say, on tlic relation in which exports 
and imports of nierchaiidiso, tho remittance programme of tlie Covernmenl 
and the net import or export of treasure stand to each other. Thus if 
there is a heavy remittance programme and if the balance of trade in 
merchandise is not sufficient to meet it, there would be more demand for 
sterling than for rupees so that exchange will fall and if the export of 
treasure does not come to help the exchange position, there is a danger 
of the entire monetary system breaking down. The total value of foreign 
trade (imports and exports) in merchandise in 1813-14, was Rs. 427 erores 
and on the basis of the declared values in that year, the total reached the 
record low level of Rs. 338 erores in 1932-33 recovering somewhat to 
Rs. 355 erores in the following year. These figures exclude re-exports, 
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but if these are included, we get the following figures for the four depres- 
sion years beginning with 1931-32 : 

Foreign Trade in Mercandise 
(In lakhs of Rs.) 



lSSl-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Exports 

Imports 

160,55 

125,69 

135,65 

132,27 

149,73 

115,02 

154,72 

131,81 

Total 

Balance of Trade 

286,24 

34,86 

267,92 

3,38 

264,75 

34,71 

286,53 

22,91 


Tt will be found that the total Balance of Trade in these four years 
amount to about Rs. 96 crores while the total demand for remittances 
exceeded Rs. 280 crores in all. The deficit was met by exports of treasure 
(mostly gold), the net exports amounting to Rs. 232.85 crores during the 
four j ears concerned. 

The composition of the exports does not provide any ground for 
satisfaction. The large share that the exports of treasure now bear has 
just been referred to. In fact, in 1934, over 70 per cent of the total exports 
consi.sted of treasure only. This of course is an abnormal situation. 
Ordinarily, India enjoys a largo favourable balanise in merchandise, and 
as such she is normally an importer of the precious metals. Apart, how- 
ever, from the fact that the precious metals, now form a substantial part 

of total exports rather than that of total imports, the main features of the 
composition of our foreign trade except in one or two items are even now 
substantially the same as they were in the pre-war period. Thu.®, exports 
of food, drink and tobacco and of raw-materials and produce and articles 
mainly un-manufactured consisted of 72 per cent of the total exports in 
1933-34 as against 76 per cent of the pre-War average. Similarly, articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured consisted of 74 per cent of our total 
imports in 1933-34 as against 76 per cent of the pre-War average. The 
“industrialization” of India under a protective tariff does not, therefore 
seem to have exercised any considerable effect on the character and 
composition of our foreign trade as a whole. 

As regards the direction of the foreign trade of India, the following 
are the more important features of the situation : — 

(t) The share of the United Kingdom in the imports which was 64.1 
per cent in 1913-14 dropped to 35 5 per cent in 1931-32 but improved to 
41.3 per cent in 1933-34. Her share of the exports which was 234 per cent 
in 1933-34 improved to 32.2 per cent in 1933-34. In the latter year, the 
United Kingdom exported to us as much as she imported from us. 

(2) Japan whose share of our imports was only 2.6 per cent in 1913-14 
has increased it to 14.2 per cent in 1933-34 while of our exports, her share 
has dwindled from 9.1 per cent in 1913-14 to 8.5 per cent in 1933-34. 



(3) The share of the U. S. A. of our imports was 2.6 per cent in 1913-14i 
but it rose to 80.2 per cent in 1931-32, dropping to 6.2 per cent in 1933-34. 
Of our exports, she took 8.7 per cent in 1913-14, which dropped to 7.4 per 
cent in 1982-33 but rose to 9.6 per cent in 1933-34. 

(4) The share of Italy of our imports doubled from 1.2 per cent in 
1913-14 to 2.5 per cent in 1933-34 while her share of our exports remained 
practically stationary at 3.8 per cent in 1933-34 as against 3.1 per cent in 
1913-14. 

(6) Imports from Germany in 1913-14 were 69 per cent of the total 
imports but these were 8 points better in 1933-34. Her share of our exports, 
on the other hand, dropped from 106 per cent in 1913-14 to 6.5 per cent 
in 1933-34. 

( 6 ) Imports from Belgium have remained at a constant proportion 
during the last twenty years while our exports to that country have dimi- 
nished from 4.8 per cent in 1913-14 to 3 per cent in 1933-34. 

(7) Imports from non-British countries constituted 30 per cent of 
total imports in 1913-14 ; in 1933-34, their :share rose to .50 per cent. The 
share of these countries in our export trade was 62 per cent in 1913-14 while 
in 1933-34 it was 53.3 per cent. 

Two conclusions may fairly be drawn from these figures, namely, — 
to neglect our trade with the non-British countries will bo suicidal and 
that there is need for a comprehensive and co-ordinated plan of trade 
agreements. Thus it is not a satisfactory arrangement that our ability to 
pay Home Charges to Britain will depend upon our Balance of Trade with 
the non-British countries. 
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Our Small Industries 



S MALL industries play a very important role in the economy of India. 

In Bengal the problem is particularly important because it is in the 
direction of the development of small industries that an immediate 
amelioration of the problem of middle class unemployment must be found. 
The Department of Industries of the Government of Bengal, in recognition 
of this fact, have devised their unemployment relief scheme accordingly. 
Apart from the general economic utility of small industries either as 
complementary or suplementary to big industries, there are several 
advantages of paying more attention to small industries at the present 
moment in a country like India than to large-scale industries. 

The reasons may easily be indicated. During a period of general 
i'coiioinic. depression, capital for big industries is usually difficult to find 
but a few thousands for starting small industries may easily be scraped 
together by an average young man with suitable training in the industry 
concerned. It will, at any rate, give him a start in a line that has an inde- 
pendence ot its own and has almost limitless possibilities of expansion and 
profii!- for those who have ambition and ability. In some cases the capital 
required is so small and the chances of making profit so considerable that 
with duo economy of milling ement the whole of the capital can repay itself 
wilhiti SIX month.s or a year. 

The fifii'ns of oui forcMgu trade will easily indicate the scope of 
some of the industries. The following table will show the possibilities of 
these iiidustrie.s. for which at present w’c are dependent on foreign imports 
but which we can easily manufacture ourselves at a relatively small cost, 
with due State help and cncouragemoiil. 


Imports 
(In lakhs of Rs.) 


Boots and Shoes 
Umbrellas & their fittings 
Toilet requisites 
Toys A- requisites for games 49.1 
Earthen ware and porcelain 48.2 
Brushes 12.1 

Soap 112.0 

Paints and colours 85.5 

Stationery excluding papers 81.2 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

64.9 

51.8 

47.5 

302 

25.2 

22.4 

478 

58.1 

56.6 

37 

47.3 

53.4 

38.4 

496 

43.1 

9.0 

128 

11.3 

88.7 

826 

78.4 

65.5 

70.3 

70.3 

68.0 

72.4 

66.2 


1930-31 

880 

31.1 

53.9 
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Mr. S. C. Mitter in his book on “A recovery plan for Ueiigal” {fives 
certain other statistics which are instructive. The figures which we liave 
given above are, of course, not exhaustive. There are other industries whicli 
may usefully be started on a small scale. Thus, associated with the boot and 
shoe making industry is the tanning industry. In the district of Chittagong 
in Bengal, tanning materials are to be had in abundant quantities sufficient 
for starting numerous tanneries. Then there is the industry of making 
leather goods other than boots and shoes. At present varieties of leather 
trunks, suit-cases etc. are locally made but the imports which sell because 
of their superior quality are still large. On a par with leather goods are 
goods made of canvas and rubber. Even the local industry in some cases 
is in the hands of an immigrant class whose products may virtually be 
classed with foreign imports. Such are the carpentry work done by the 
Chinese workmen and the boots and shoos turned out by the Beiitiiick 
Street fraternity in Calcutta. 

Beside the leather-goods industry, there are other industries al.so 
which can be conducted on a small scale. Thus during the years 1931-32 
to 1932-3<S, wo imported over a crore of rupees worth of cotton and woollen 
hosiery. The hosiery industry requires a capital of Rs. 2,000, according to 
Mr. Mitter’s estimate but the estimated net profits, after providing for all 
contingencies, are sufficient to repay the entire capital in eight months. 
The hosiery industry has made great headway in Bengal but the figures 
of imports show that we have still a good deal of ground to make up. 
The same remarks might apply to the glass and glass-ware industry. 
Our imports of glass and glass-ware exceed a crore now annudlly though a 
few years ago it way very near the two-crore mark. Here also there is 
considerable field for the enterprise of middle class youth trained in the 
science of glass industry. 

That particular form of small industry, namely, cottage industry, must 
also be a necessary complement to our agricultural .system. Ilandweaving 
of jute, like the handweaving of cotton, may usefully be developed as a 
cottage industry provided we have opinning mills at convenient centres in 
Eastern and Northern Bengal to supply the weavers with yarn at cheap cost. 
It IS not intended that hessians and gunnies should be the only products 
manufactured by these weavers. As a matter of fact, since the mills manu- 
facture these goods, it would be advisable for the cottage workers 
to devote themselves to such specialised goods as mattings, bed- 
spreads, sataranohies, purdahs etc., with which the jute mills do 
not compete. Basket-weaving in artistic designs is another industry 
which can usefully be conducted at home, particularly as the materials 
are cheap and technical skill easily acquired. Clay modelling is another 
industry which is suitable for the cottage. Toys of cheap varieties, made 
of wood or tin command a large sale in the countryside. A tin toy shop 
with the full complement of dies and matrices will, of course, require a 
good deal of capital which may be beyond the scope of an average agri- 
culturist family but which, nevertheless, may be within the scope of a 
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middle class family to find. Small and independent industries which 
may conveniently be set up and pursued in the workers' own homes are 
also many, though they require various degrees of skill and technical 
knowledge, such as ivory working, button-making, the ceramic industries 
etc. An alternative to agriculture may also be found in other cultural 
industries such as those relating to the culture of fruits, flowers, fish, 
poultry etc. These may not only be undertaken by young men belonging 
to hhadralok classes but by the more enterprising of the agriculturists 
and thuir families during their “seasons” of idleness. 

The one great difficulty that besets the development of small in- 
dustrie.s in India is the want of adequate maketing arrangements. In 
fact, the inoribunJ condition of India’s cottage industries or the difficulty 
of organizing small industries is due not so much to the want of knowledge 
as to the want of facilities for the profitable disposal of the goods produced. 
It must bo remembered that these goods when produced will have to 
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oomp6te with foroign imports which arc very well'Organised on the 
distributive side. In India, the Government have recently come to the 
aid of the handloom industry with a substantial grant which would largely 
be utilised in developing the marketing organization of the industry. 
The term “marketing” organization is, of course, used in a wide sense. 
It includes not only arrangements for the sale of goods but also instruc- 
tions as to the nature and pattern of goods that are likely to command 
a sale in the market, and in the provision of technical and expert know- 
ledge in that direction. Let us hope that the provision of a orore of 
rupees in the last Budget of the Government of India would be followed 
up by a greater measure of assistance which will enable the different 
Provinces to encourage and finance schemes of development of small 
rural as well as urban industries on which India depends so largely 
even today. 

In his inaugural address at the Bengal Provincial Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Exhibition Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh very 
strongly stressed the importance of the revival of village industries- 
in the economic life of the Province : 

I am not opposed to machinery being introduced in our 
country. But I am opposed to placing the machine on the divine 
alter of the Soul. We all know that sulphur cannot be prepared- 
in every cottage for which the existence of factory is essential.. 
But for that I am not prepared to accept the proposition that this 
being an ago of Science, we have to introduce factories in every 
step of our economic life as we can hardly say we should always 
depend on cottage industry alone. We have to make use of the 
both. Machine-phobia is a crime : no less a crime is machine- 
mania. 

In order to solve the acute problem of unemployment among 
our youths, we have to revive our decadent cottage industries. 
Our innumerable cottage industries if revived can provide em- 
ployment to thousands of younginen 

Cottage industries of Bengal, ho said, wore gradually dying 
out for want of Protection The silk industry which was once the 
principal cottage industry of Bengal, like other industries was 
on the way to ruin 

Outside competition especially of Japan was responsible for 
the present helpless condition of this industry. Dr. Gliosh stressed 
the necessity of levying protective duty on the articles imported 
from other countries which have been gradually encroaching 
upon the indigenous industries in India market. Ho also pointed 
out the necessity of providing special facilities for production and 
sale to poor village artisans of Bengal. Another factor which stood 
in the way of the revival of Bengal’s village industry, was the high 
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rate of interest prevailing in the villages. Any move towards the 
restoration of Bengal’s dying industries would ever t>e useless 
unless a solution of this problem had been found out The village 
agriculturist is so much in need of credit facilities which they do 
not at all get from the village Mahajans. Dr. Ghosh urged every 
individual countryman to take stock of the cottage industries of 
his own village and help the rural population in over coming these 
difficulties. 

Very few in our country know of the secret of the tremendous 
success Japan has achieved in the matter of capturing the markets of the 
world. The inability of the highly industrialised countries to compete 
with Japanese goods in the matter of quality and prices is not due to 
.any special efficiency of the Japanese machines or their factory laws. 

Japan has organised her industries not so much after the fashion of 
western countries as she has adapted western knowledge and skill to her 
indigenous system of family workshop. Japan’s whole industrial system 
is nothing but an extension and development of her cottage industries. 

In Japan industry is not localised in a few big centres. There are 
few Sheffields or Birmiiighams or Manchesters with big factory buildings in 
Japan. Every family beneath its own thatched roofs or tiled sheds 
constitutes a factory and an entire village of such families in engaged in 
the production of a particular commodity. The result is that while in 
western countries growth of industries has been attended with numerous 
problems of a complicated nature such as conflicts of labour and 
capital, £act(/ry hours and regulations, housing and sanitation, etc., 
Japan is comparatively free from them. At the same time the cost 
of production is very low, workers are contented and they enjoy 
family life all throughout 

India wnl do well to follow the example of Japan and direct her 
attention towards the development of her cottage industries not only to 
provide work for the unemployed but to hold her own against the inroads 
' of foreign competition. 



Rural Uplift 



By S. L. Nahabiah, b. l. 
MARKETING 


O F the two processes of production and sale the latter is more difficult. 

With the factors of production under his control the manufacturer 
finds it much easier to increase production. But when it comes to the ques- 
tion of marketing, the difficulty comes, for while production embodies past 
sacrifices, consumption lias an element of uncertainty about it. Things 
being made for future demand, there is no knowing beforehand how much 
of it is required in a locality, and at what price. A change may upset all 
calculations, and the stock may remain groaning for the market. To liU- 
mulate demand a lot of money is spent on advertisement. The person that 
knows the art pretty well has a better chance of success than one who has a 
better stock, but lacks the art. 

Agricultural production is no exception. The poor ignorant farm- 
er is waylaid with obstacles on every side. Add to the uncertainty of 
future demand the raw material he produces is mostly to supply the neces- 
saries of life or material for manufacture. It is a welljiwown dictum of 
economics that demand for necessaries is inelastic, and does not rise with a 
lowering in price as in the case of manufactured goods which are largely 
luxuries of life. The farmer produces, each for himself, with no knowledge 
of the price, the demand or the market, as a matter of course from year to 
year. Since things are no longer produced for local market, but to satisfy 
world demand, which are liable to violent fluctuations, the danger is all the 
greater. 

These apart, the Indian farmer is subject to disabilities peculiar to 
him. lie IS always in debt and in sore need for money especially at the 
time of harvest to pay thp creditor, the landlord and the state. To defray 
the expenses of cultivation he has to borrow at usurious rates, and that 
often on the security of commercial crops raised with penal conditions for 
non-payment within the tune specified. He has not the freedom, even if he 
has the mind, to store the produce in anticipation of a better market. A 
fair price for the materials, and a reasonable margin of profit after the 
expenses are defrayed is what he most looks for, but often fails to realize. 
Under the disorganised state of the market it is vain to hope for anything 
better. In the mouths of November and December 1931, ground-nut sold at 
Rs. 40 a candy. But in the early months of the following year the price 
rose to Rs. 70 thus benefitting the middleman, and not the prime producer. 
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Attain, taking jaggery we find that it sells at about Rs. 4 an imperial maund, 
when it gets out of the hands of the producer. The consumer pays 
Rs. 8 a maund, and the middleman pockets cent per cent profit. So long 
it is got for the usual price, the consumer does not pause to consider as to 
wl)o makes the profit. 

With a view to eliminate the middleman’s profit and ensure to the 
tenant proper price for his product, co-operative societies of sale are to be 
organized in important villages with District centres. These societies are 
to advance him money on half or three-fourths the value of the future crop 
so as to wrest him from the cruel clutches of the rapacious moneylender. 
When the market is favourable these societies can dispose of the stock 
through the district centres and thereby enable the cultivator to secure for 
himself the fruits of his labour. The Co-operative Sale Societies started 
for financing ground-nut crops in Coimbatore and South Arcot District can 
with great benefit be extended to every commercial crop in all parts of the 
country. 

Overproduction leading to a glut of the market is the cry of the day. 
In his ignorant, isolated condition it is too much to expect of the Indian 
farmer to know when and where his produce is in demand, and how much 
of it, and at what price. Matters as these can best be looked to by a body 
which by its knowledge, experience and influence is competent for the 
purpose. The scope and field of activity of the statistical department is to 
be enlarged. Figures relating to agriculture, industries and commerce are 
to be collected and published for the benefit of the prime producer of the 
crops. 

Of reliable statistics of industrial production and inland trade there 
are, till recently, none. The normal outturn figures of crops are often in- 
accurate, and the crop forecasts are in consequence defective. Statistics of 
cattle, of dairy products, of forests and fisheries are non-existent. 

The statistical department at Delhi should be the nucleus of a parent 
all-India statistical organization with branches throughout. Statistics are 
to receive scientific treatment, and information of crops and cattle, of raw 
materials and industries, of trade figures and conditions in and out of 
India is to be gathered and assorted under various heads. It is only then 
that statistics would be reliable and of real value to the specialist to scienti- 
fically view the subject or build new theories. The department, no doubt, 
will cost a good deal necessitating the services of the expert and the statisti- 
cian trained for the purpose, but the work is well worth the expense. As for 
statistics of rural areas, few villages here and there may every year be 
taken on sampling basis and information collected and figures prepared. 

With no rival India has a natural monopoly in jute. With all that it is 
not fetching the income it ought to, and the reason is the ignorance of 
marketing. The inauguration of information bureaux and foreign agencies 
to study the conditions abroad will go a long way in the direction. 
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The existence of innumerable local weights and measures is another 
disturbing factor. The trader takes stock of the situation, and playing on 
the ignorance of the farmer, exploits him for his benefit. A uniform stan- 
dard of weights and measures throughout the land leaves little scope for 
foul play and dishonest dealing. 

Absence of facilities to preserve the production for a favourable future 
market is another disability the farmer labours under. For want of proper 
accommodation ho has to part with produce without oven getting it home. 
Generally speaking, he lives in a thatched hut or a hovel which is in 
constant danger of being blown, washed and consumed by wind, flood and 
fire. Licensed warehouses are, therefore, a virtual necessity and every 
village must have one. 

Add to these the absence of cheap means of communication is an im* 
pediment in the way of marketing. The railway extends over a large area. 
Still thousands of villages remain outside its pale. Unturfed and unmetal- 
led roads cover a larger part ; considering the vastness of the land, their 
extent is too small. The village tracks are to be rendered safer and more 
convenient and are to feed the main trunk roads. An excellent means of 
communication water-ways do nevertheless offer high irrigational facilities 
which are the sore need of the land. 



Lure of those Caves and 
Lure of those toilet 

AJmiatA was a vision of Indian art and 
Ajantm was a vision of Indian toilet manu- 
facture. Like the artists of old, we have realised 
the vision and there they lie things of beauty 
and things of joy for ever. 

SOAP 
SNOW 
HAIR OIL 




This Naaco toilet trio will 
give distinction to your 
taste and mark delicacy 
of your judgment. 



National Soap & Chemical Works Ltd., Calcutta. 





The Position of Present-day Landlords 

of Bengal 



By G. C. Shome, h.a.. b.l., 

Advocate. 

>EFORE tackling the problem in all ita perspective, it is in the fitness of 

things that 1 shall chronologically trace as briefly as possible the 
gradual evolution of the present-day landlordism. Let us take a panora- 
mic view of the historical antecedents to serve our purpose. 

The history of land tenure in Bengal falls into three periods— (a) 
Hindu, (b) Mahomedan and (c) British. But be it said at the outset, lest we 
might be guilty of anachronistic fallacy, that no chiselled demarcation or 
water-tight compartment is possible between one period and another as 
part of a period may be found overlapping the other. 

The earliest reference to the proprietory right in land is to be found 
m Maim (ch. ix, v. 44). According to him, a field is his who first reclaims the 
jungle and makes it habitable and fit to yield agricultural crops. But the 
question whether what is acquired is absolute or limited, was left open by 
Maim, liefiued notions of ownership were in a nebulous state in those 
days, and people laid more stress on the practical aspects of the question 
than on thoorotical paraphernalia. Jaimini deprecates the individual pro- 
prietory right in the land as, according to him, the earth is common to all. 
There are, however, passages in Manu which go to show the exclusive and 
individual rights in land. King, according to Manu, is entitled to receive a 
share in the usufruct of the land held by his subjects. “All the authorities 
from the Rigveda down to the Dayabbaga see eye to eye in regard to the 
question that sovereign was not the proprietor of the soil.” 

According to Mahomedan system of jurisprudence, the conqueror of 
the land was the full owner and he could very well divide the country 
among his followers, or without disturbing the existing proprietors of the 
land, could levy taxes on them, which were Zezyat (capitation tax) and 
Khiraj (land tax). The Khiraj was sometimes commensurable with the 
produce of the land and sometimes a fixed money rate. The difference in 
the two modes of assessment had repercussions on the ultimate owner- 
ship in the land. The sovereign was regarded as the proprietor of the land 
so long as he used to reoeive a share of the produce, but when this produce 
was commuted to money rent, he ceased to be proprietor. 
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Duriog tho hoyd&y of M&homod&D rulo iu Indis, w© find littlointsr- 
mediate tenure between the state and the people. But ripples began to be 
visible over the stagnant pools and smaller authorities began to raise their 
heads with the gradual declining of the central power and under a nominal 
titular sovereign, there was a partial return of the country to the Hindu 
system of petty chiefship, and to these modern zeraindaries owe their 
existence. The zemindars may be traced to the following principal origins 
—(a) Headmen, (b) Ancient Rajahs, (c) Native leaders, (d) Military Chiefs 
and (e) Farmers of revenue. 

After the Mahomedan regime when the British came, they looked 
upon the sovereign as the custodian of the proprietory rights in land, and 
property in land could only exist by his tacit approval. With such a view 
in their minds, the Government of the days of Lord Cornwallis promul- 
gated the regulations of 1789 and 1790 for the Decennial settlement and 
they were also authorised to declare that, subject to the approval of the 
Court of Directors in England, the jumma would remain fixed for ever, that 
is, the Decennial settlement would slide into a Permanent settlement. The 
Decennial settlement was an accomplished fact in the greater part of 
Bengal before August, 1791. The approval of the Court of Directors came 
in their despatch of the 19th September, 1792 and the proclammation of the 
Permanent settlement was made on the 22iid March, 1793. This proclama- 
tion was afterwards embodied in Regulation 1 of 1793 passed on the 1st May 
of the same year. The Permanent settlement declared the zemindars to be 
the actual proprietors of land. The rights and privileges of zemindars 

which so long were in an amorphous state, were crystallised and placed on 
a secure pedestal by this Regulation I of 1793. Tn deciding with whom they 
would make settlement the British administrators looked for freeholders 
and found zemindars the nearest approach to what they wanted, and hence 
they made settlement, with the recognized zemindars. They were guided 
by a policy of self interest, that is, by making valuable property in the land 
they ensured a fixed revenue in perpetuity. 

There is not a scintilla of doubt that the series of Acts and Regula- 
tions that were passed from the years following the Regulation I of 1793 
down to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act of 1928, have relentlessly 
shorn the zemindar’s rights and privileges. The tenants sometimes resort 
to surreptitious loopholes and subterfuges to evade their rents, and the 
zemindars silently suffer their loss. So though through many a storm- 
tossed sea and wayward wind the vessel of the Permanent settlement has 
cast her anchorage in the haven, it is yet to be seen what is in store for her 
in the days to come. 

It will not be unbecoming on our part if we refer incidentally to the 
Bengal Rural Development Bilhof 1935 and speak a word or two about it. 
Bengal no doubt is singularly fortunate in having at her executive head a 
governor in the person of His Excellency Sir John Anderson whose sym- 
pathy and unabated zeal for this province, which was at one time the el 
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dorado’ of the east, can better be judged than described by his record of 
works, which would be an eye opener even to the most reactionary ele- 
ments of our society. The main object of the Bill under consideration is 
the resuscitation of the decadent areas of western and central Bengal by 
proper irrigation. This scheme which is being initiated by the Government 
at their own expense must leave a safe margin of profit and the Govern- 
ment will be given a reasonable share out of the same. But from the land- 
holders’ point of view the policy underlying the Bill will be opposed to the 
principle of Regulation I of 1793. The levy that is going to be imposed due 
to improvement of land will naturally be on the agricultural income and 
this will go counter to the fundamental principle of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, wherein it is stated in unequivocal language that the assessment on 
land is to be fixed in perpetuity. The tide of the advantages of the Perma- 
nent Settlement is faced with many a cross current such as that due to the 
Road and Public Works cess, and these together with the new measure 
may have a tendency to whittle down the time-honoured rights of the 
semindars. 

Even a casual reader of the dailies cannot but come to the conclusion 
that the country is passing through a gripping economic depression. 
Though streak of silver lining is sometimes visible, dense masses of clouds 
are still hanging on the horizon completely obliterating the vista through 
which we can look in the misty future. The agriculturists have been 
continually making defaults in their payment of rent causing the zemindars 
to bo hard hit. The Damocles’ sword is hanging over the heads of the 
zemindars in the shape of the demand of the Public Exchequer This being 
the case, the proposal of the Board of Economic Enquiry to recommend the 
Government to place the arrears of rent on the same footing with the ordi- 
nary debts, cannot but be looked upon by the landholding community with 
a sense of dismay and disappointment. Under the Bengal Tenancy Act rent 
is the first charge and any deviation from this time honoured-tradition will 
surely jeopardise the position of the zemindars. 

The present constitution of India, which is the outcome of Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919, is in the melting pot and Government of India 
Bill which is being forged on the anvil of the House of Commons will revo- 
lutionise the entire body politic of India. Let us examine what material 
benefit will accure to the landholders as a class from the new Bill. 

From the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, we find the 
safeguard relating to the Permanent Settlement, but it should be written in 
the body of the statute in no unambiguous terms that the Indian Legislature 
would not be competent to alter or vary in any way the character of the 
Permanent Settlement. And indeed it would be a sacrilege if the sanctity 
and inviolability of the Permanent Settlement is sacrificed at the alter of 
the Indian Legislature. 

Coming to the question of representation of the landholding class to 
the Provincial and Federal Assemblies, we find the feature is very 
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disappointing and discouraging. This community which has the greatest 
stake in the land is not properly represented, and in this the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee has not done even-handed justice, for while 
other special interests have their due representations the landholding 
community is denied this privilege. This community will be relegated 
to the position of a hopeless minority in the Provincial and Federal 
Assemblies by the award of the Committee. Though the numerical 
strength of the Houses has been widened the landholding community 
has been given only five seats in the Lower House of Bengal and they 
will be in a similar predicament in the Upper House of Bengal, as here 
they are to depend on the whims and caprices of the major party in the 
Lower House. 

Another feature in the Joint Committee's report, which should be 
viewed with grave concern from the landholders' point of view, is the 
suggested imposition of tax on agricultural income and death duties, 
because the translation of this provision into action will negative the 
basic principle of the Permanent Settlement. 

Let us now come to the subject of temporary settled estates of 
Bengal. Certainly the area of such estates is in no way negligible, for 
we find that within the district of 24 Parganas nearly two lakhs of rupees 
are collected from these estates by way of cess. After the expiration of 
former 99 years' and 40 years' leases, the Qovermont have abruply changed 
their time-honoured path and have lessened the period of leases ancl 
have Introduced assessment which in no way would leave any margin in 
the hands of the landholders to meet their expenses. Certainly the land- 
holders would not be accused of neophobia if they raise their voice 
against such inequitous assessment Formerly the revenue was based 
on district acreage rate, but by the present arrangement it has been 
fixed at 70% on gross, collection. And this has been done at a time when 
the landholders are groaning much under acute economic depression. 
The most lamentable feature of this assessment is that the community 
which has been directly affected, has not been given any opportunity 
to explain its views and difficulties. Instead of ‘moderate enhancement'' 
the revenue has been increased in a way which transcends the bounds 
of all ratios. Though by the terms of their agreements with their tenants, 
the zemindars can legally tranship the enhanced revenue to the tenants 
by way of enhanced rents, the agreement, unfortunately, is nothing 
but a scrap of papers and the contents whereof can never be transcribed 
into practical convenience. Under the present economic depression 
when it is difficult to realise ordinary rents it will be nothing short of a 
chimera to suggest that the landholders would be immune from this 
increased assessment on account of the salutary provisions in their agree- 
ments with the tenants. There is no gainssaying the fact that the Govern- 
ment cannot manage as economically these temporary settled tracts as 
the landholders, so it is meet and proper that the Government should 
rise to the occasion and allow suitable remission of land revenue. Where 
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as the other provinoes have allowed suitable remission of revenue, the 
Bengal Government so long have turned a deaf ear to the grievances of the 
landholders of these temporary settled tracts. The Governments of othei^ 
provinces such as those of G. P., Madras, Punjab, U. P., Assam vind Burma, 
have allowed considerable remissions of revenue to tide over the eoonomio 
depression. Unfortunately for this provinces, instead of granting remission 
the Government are increasing the same by leaps and bounds. Under 
such circumstances will it be too much for the zemindars to expect that 
the Hon’ble Revenue Member will do something to allay the discomfiture 
of the deserving zemindars. Another feature regarding these temporary 
settled estates cannot be lost sight of— it is that the principle propounded 
by Lord Gurzon witn the approval of the then Secretary of State for 
India that the estates should be settled for 30 years and the holders' 
profit should be 50 pc., has been made nugatory by the subsequent actions 
of the successors of Lord Gurzon. Now these estates are settled for lO 
or 15 years and the profits vary from 35 to 40 p. c. 

Let us examine the condition of the temporary settled estates of the 
Sunderbans. Here the position is more acute than that of any where else. 
In former days the Sunderbans were the biggest and densest ' forest 
in India and so the neighbouring locality, easily accessible by water-paths 
could be made use of by the pirates, robbers and smugglers for their* 
nefarious designs. Such a pestilential tract was also the ^ abode of wild 
animals. The repercussions of the existence of such a big and un* 
measured wild tract on the life and society of Calcutta, the biggest city 
of the land, and her neighbourhood, caused the Government to seriously 
perpend how to reclaim the land. They naturally thought they would 
not be able alone to secure their objective without the assistance of the 
landholding community, and for the purpose of reclamation, they made 
temporary settlements with the landholders. In their terms of settlement 
with the landholders the Government of the day were guided more by 
a policy of expediency than by a policy of making a surplus in their 
budget. Being assured by the Government that they would be guided 
by a policy of moderate assessment when the existing leases of the 
zemindars would come to an end, the landholders at enormous cost built 
and constructed embankments which, so to speak, are the life blood of the 
Sundarbans. They invested their capital in a way which no Government 
would have ventured to do. Now that these lands have been mostly 
reclaimed, the Government have gone back upon their previous assurances 
and have made up their^minds to increase their revenue from those tempo- 
rary settled tracts. In the face of an acute economic depression when 
the tenants have been in arrears for 3 or 4 years and when the land- 
holders have not been able to get the full value of their invested capital. 
Government of the present day are increasing their revenue ‘ad libitum* 
and in a way which baffles all justification. The policy of long term 
settlement has been eschewed and in its place short term leaeee find 
favour with the Government There ia no doubt a presentiment in the 
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minds of the landholding class of Sundarbans that, if things continue to 
be so for dome time to come, the complete annihilation of this class from 
these lands will be an accomplished fact in a decade or two. Though 
theoretically by their agreement with the tenants, the landholders can 
shift the burden of increased assessment to their tenants, yet practical 
expediency finds more favour with the landholders than theoretical 
guarantee. Not a single landholder, however he might have been pressed 
by dire necessity, had increased the rent of his tenants. Under such 
circumstances it is in the interests of all concerned that there should be 
some amount of remission in revenue at least for the time being. 

Let us finish this discourse by adding a word or two in regard to 
the causes of unpopularity of the landholding community to the tenants in 
particular and the public in general. The causes are not far to seek. 
Interested parties are causing mischievous propaganda ; petty bickerings 
and squabbles are being magnified into colossal factions. They are 
spreading pernicious ideas like that of no rent campaign etc. which 
like electric spark, attract the wild imagination of tenants and they fall 
a victim to these doctrines. These pseudo friends of the tenants in order 
*to further their own ends within their painted veils represent the 
zemindars as parasites, and country's regeneration would arise out of 
their total extirpation. But the zemindars view this things in a spirit of 
non-chalance and are still sleeping in their cosy arm-c.hairs. It is high 
time that they should rise from their somnolent slate and try tooth and 
nail to sterilize the process of the growth of tins gradual discontontment. 
Their camouflaged friends are always reconiiitring their grounds, 
spreading their tentacles and have already polluted the confidenco of the 
public and inoculated the virus of class hatred into the entire body of 
tenantry. The communistic and socialistic ideas which are being ema- 
nated from tliese irresponsible critics are causing much harm to the 
zemindars. These people imbued with the spirit of Carl Marx and Lenin 
are infusing the same among lay public. The zemindars must educate 
the ordinary public who are still wallowing in the dark mud of ignorance 
and must bring home to them their own contribution to the better- 
ment and progress of the country, and must prove to them the unavoidable 
necessity of their existence The zemindars should close up their 
ranks and should fight with concerted energy to exculpate their fair name. 
They should marshall all their forces, mobilise public opinion in their 
favour and extirpate the evil notions with all their ramifications. 
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T he coiinlry has iiow reached a stage when it has become the one 
concern of the people to find out ways and means to keep 
their body and soul together and of the Government to render them 
such assistance and help as may enable them to achieve their aims. His- 

gruntled people will say that poli- 
tical reasons have brought about 
this crisis. Whether and how far 
this statement can he justified 
I am not at present concerned. 
Suffice it to say that the wail 
of the suffering inilhons will not 
go in vain The seriousness of the 
jirohlein has been brought home to 
all and the attention of the Govern- 
imnit has ahso been drawn to it. 
I’eople interested in the inauguration 
of reniediiil moasures are devising 
and clialking out practical schemes 
through w'lnch Government may 
help youngmen wandering about in 
the streets and business houses in 
search of employment and save 
them from distraction and misdirec- 
tion of their energies, and activities. 
Such a course will save the lives of a 
number of our youngmen, who 
driven to desperation by their failure 
Mr. M. c. Rwigaiwainy to secure a livelihood often commit 

suicide. Rehabilitation of cottage 

industries as a means of keeping these youngmen engaged has been 
suggested as a possible way by which the figure of the unemployed 
can be kept down, if not reduced to nil. 

But from whom is the initiative to come ? Provinces which claim 
to be the richest should ponder deeply over this menace and cause 
such reliefs to be given to the unemployed as they from their 
peculiar position can. Government also owe a duty to them. The 
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oOHOperatfon the Oovernment coaid well be extended to them by the 
grant of considerable conceesions and facilities to them in their tank, 
'[hie combined efforts of the Government and the well-to-do classes 
among the people will go a great way to solve the problem. Bui one 
thing has first to be decided. The question naturally arises as to who 
should make the first move whether the well-to-do classes or the Govern- 
ment. While with the former it is more or less an appeal to their philan- 
thropic sentiments toward their suffering fellow-citizens, with the latter 
it is a duty, compulsory and not at all optional, and it is but meet that 
they should come forward with a well-planned design to fight this evil. 
Government would, however, do well to entrust the task of .formulating 
plans to competent men reserving for themselves the consideration 
of the question of monetary provision and the like for any approved 
scheme. 

It is gratifying to note that the Government of the United Provinces 
have set themselves definitely to tackle tins problem of unemployment by 
the appointment of a strong committee with the Rt Hon’lilo Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru as its Chairman. This move on the part of the Govern- 
ment to rid the United Provinces of the canker of unemployment which eats 
into the very vitals of the flower of the country is indeed a laudable 
one, and no doubt tbn thanks of the suffering young men, half-fod 
and half-clothed, with the mill-stone of wives, children and s(‘orc.s of other 
dependants tied round their shoulders will be heaped upon the members 
of the Committee for any worthy recommendations that they may make for 
their economic recovery. 

The recommendations of the Committee are now eagerly awaited. 

This praiseworthy step towards the solution of a vital problem 
sponsored by the Government of the United Provinces ought not to fail to 
be an eye-opener her sister provinces I hope that the Governments of 
other Provinces will not be slow to follow in the foot-steps of the U. P. Go- 
vernment and appoint Committees to investigate the why’s of fhis formid- 
able problem and discover an effective solution to this riddle. 

To such of the committees as may be appointed hereafier and to 
those that are at present functioning 1 would tender the following sugges- 
tions and hope they will be found to be of some help in their delibe> 
rations. 

Among the inhabitants of the country the landholding community 
claims the largest number. Agriculture has been regarded as a fruitful 
form of subsistence from time immemorial and it may be said that with the 
majority it is a favourite pursuit. Of all people it is the the agricul- 
turist that deserves the greatest respect, for it is he who feeds and saves 
mankind through the sweat of his brow. It is therefore imperative that their 
lot should first be improved. Consistent with the improvement of the lot 
of the raiyats, the lo4 of the educated unemployed yoqngmen should also 
be improved; It is fbr the Committee to find out how best to achieve both 
these ends. Improved agriculture alone can solve these problems. 
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Agricultural operations are rather tedious and requires a thorough 
remoddelling. The primary process of ploughing exhausts the energy of 
the tillers. An effective method to relieve the raiyats of this irksome toil 
should be found out. The modern and improved tractors may, in many 
oases, supplant the fork-edged ploughs. 

For crops, manure forms the chief food. If this food is rich, the harvest 
will bn rich. Ordinary manures should, where possible, be replaced by 
chemical manures to increase the yield. * 

Next comes irrigation which plays an important part in agriculture. 
Few agriculturists are favoured with fields situated on the banks of broad 
rivers and wide cut canals and channels, while-the number of the disfavour- 
ed, possessed of fields far remote from any rmeans of watering from the 
rivers or canals or channels is legion. The agriculturists, particularly the 
owners of dry fields anxiously look to the sky for a downpour but a compli- 
ance with condescension to the same is one which rests in the lap of the 
fjods. Instances of Heaven being unkind to the raiyats are not rare. 
Again when'the seeds have been sown and having taken life await the 
arrival of the glittering scythe, down will come an unexpected shower and 
destroy all fruits of the raiyats’ persistent labour. 

Thus watering from the sky is not always an agreeable or profitable 
proposition. Drawing out water from the wells to feed the crops will 
not vouch for an adequate supply nor is it amply compensatory for the 
physical labour involved. So an easier moans to ensure sufficient water 
supply should bo found out. Pumping out water by mechanical contri- 
vances may be deemed to be such a measure. It is a practical expe- 
rience that the more water is pumped out the clearer and quicker the 
springs below the substrata become Tubewells sunk to a groat depth 
and coupled to motors of niodorn design will obviate the anxiety for inade- 
quate water supply and banish from the minds of the raiyats the conse- 
quent fate of the crop.s. 

No project can he a success without sufficient monetary aid. Well-to- 
do persona should come forward loosening their purse-strings and 
form a sort of limited Company with capital in proportion to the area to be 
dealt with. The objects and aims of such a Company should be to help the 
agriculturists inUhe threefold fielding manouvres of ploughing, feeding 
and watering. A particular district .should in the first instance be selected 
as their field of operation with branches in every Tehsil. Such branches 
should be equipped with the requisite staff foremost among them being the 
Distributing Officers, Engineers and Mechanics. The number of men to be 
employed in each of these branches will depend upon the area to be cover- 
ed. A number of tractors and a quantity of manure as may be used or con- 
sumed within the jurisdiction of each Tehsil should, alsb b» kept. As the 
raiyats themselves cannot afford to run the heavy jexpense of these things, 
this sort of undertaking will be a welcome boon to them, if only the tractors 
are given to them at the noniinal rental based on acreage and the 
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chemical manures sold to them at a very low margin of profits. These ferti- 
lisers should be demonstrated to those raiyats who are in the dark about 
their use and application and the experts should bring home to the illiterate 
raiyats the efficacy of such chemical fertilizers over the ordinary ones. 
As regards water tubewells can be sunk in a central part of each village 
and adequate water can be pumped out to the fields when needed. This 
will also be greatly facilitated if the contemplated Hydro-Electric Scheme 
is introduced. The above methods will lu the long run be paying 
not only to the raiyats but also to the proposed limited company. 
Government on their part should supervise the work of such a concern and 
extend their co-operation by the advancement of funds as they do in the 
case of Co-operative Societies. 

Thus when the above experiment has been tried and found successful, 
the poor raiyats will be elated at the achievement of the four-fold objects of 
agriculture, viz. less cost, easy labour, rich harvest and richer return and 
a great many of the educated young men who will be absorbed in this 
scheme will heave a sigh of relief at the thought of a new era having dawned 
on them. 




By Appointment to H. K. H. The Prince of Wales 
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Kumar Krishna Kumar 


Kumar Krishna Kumar, ma, bl., frs.a, mu as., a brief sketch of 
whose career appears below, is a familiar figure iii the public life of 
Hciigal generally and Calcutta in particular He has endeared himself 
to the people of this province by his sincere devotion to thoir welfare to 
the furtherance of which he has bent his youthful and tremendous 
enrgies. Although he is now only thirty-four years of age, the Kumar 
has achieved an enviable fame as an efficient, wise and extremely energetic 
public worker who bids fair to leave an indelible impression on the 
history of this province. 

The Kumar is a scion of a very respectable Vaisya family of Benares. 
He IS a son of Babu Gakulchandji. the brother of the late Raja Sir 
Motichand, Kt., cie, of Benares. Babu Gakulchandji is the owner of 
extensive landed properties in .the TTinted Provinces, Bengal and Bihar, 
and IS also a prominent banker and merchant. 

Born with a silver spoon in his mouth, as it were, Kumar Krishna 
Kumar might well have been nurtured in the lap of luxury and spared 
the labour of acquiring a high eilucation but his parents took a 
different and the most proper view of the nocessary training for a young 
man who was destined to b«>ar iieavy responsibilities. Education of tho 
highest standard was their aim for the young Kumar and this education 
lie has received with tin* result that ho can enter into his great public 
activities with a very broadened outlook, with the most liberal idoas and 
with a keen acumen that^nables him to discriminate between the genuine 
and the spurious in modern tendencies and to steer a course dictated by 
wisdom and expurience gained from wide study. Kumar Krishna Kumar 
is a Master of Arts and a Bachelor of Law of the Calcutta University — not 
a mere sinecure in the case of one to whom the attainment of degrees 
was of trivial importance compared with the acquisition of knowledge. 
He has proved within the few years of his young life that he has utilized 
his university days to the very best possible advantage for each and 
everyone of his undertakings gives evidence of wisdom, foresight and 
prudence of an order not always discernible in a man of hie age. Un- 
questionably* the Kumar inherited many noble ■ qualities from his great 
ancestors but equally unquestionably has he improved upon these by 
sheer dint of toilsome labour and study. And now he has placed hie 
talents unreservedly at the disposal of Bengal and well made the province 
congratulate itself upon its acquisition. That Calcutta recognises tho 
valuable asset that It possesses in the Komar is evident from the fact 
that for nine years in succession it has kept him harnessed to civic 
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duties as a Councillor of the Corporation. To say that he has been 
performing the greatest service in this capacity is but to do him 
meagre justice. His name has become wellknown in the public life of the 
city and no function of importance is held but Kumar Krishna Kdmar takes 
a leading part in it. He has a genius for the sort of toils that proves so 
irksome to men of lesser stamina but which marks the beginnings of a 
great leader. Infinite capacity for solid hard work and wonderful restraint 
mark the daily life of this young man from Benares who may be held 
up as a model to the young men of his adopted province. 

Wealth, indeed, has not spoilt him as it has so many other young 
men in similar circumstances. His recreation he finds in honest toil. 
As though his numerous public-activities are not sufficient to engage 
the whole of his resources in time and money the Kumar has undertaken 
personally the management of big zomindaiies in Bengal, Bihar and the 
United Provinces and of several commercial concerns including the linn 
of Messrs. Sitalprasad Kharagprasad, the Bharat Abhudaya Colton 
Mills and the Naskarpara Jute Mills. Amazing as it may seem the Kumar, 
like other great men seem to find sufficient time to devote to the manage- 
ment of these great concerns and by his assiduity he has placed them 
oil a basis wliicli for soundness and successful administration are noted 
throughout the province. 

The Kumar’s industrial, commercial, and public pursuits have not 
by any means diminished his ardour for intellectual altaniinents. He 
pursues with the zeal of a crusader the promotion of Hindi literature 
and is ambitious like the groat Mahatma (iandhi to make it the linijna 
franca of India. To this end the Kumar has already contributed a 
fortune in the shape of a donation of Rs. 40,000 to the All-India Hindu 
Sahitya Sammolan, known as the Maiigla Prasad Paritoshik. Apart from 
being a good writer himself who occasionally contributes to different 
periodicals and magazines, the Kumar is a director of several leading 
newspapers of Calcutta. His versatile attain ments do not, we feel, 
require further emphasis than is to be found in the varied nature of his 
activities outlined above. 

In the field of religious and charitable activities the Kumar has given 
no less proof of his ardent sincerity and broad sympathies than in his 
secular life. He has been born and brought up in a strictly orthodox Hindu 
family but truly it may be said that 111 his case the rigours of orthodoxy 
have been softened by judicious liberalism which knows how to extract 
the best out of modern tendencies. If orthodoxy stands for sheer bigotry, 
blind and oblivious to present-day world forces, then Kumar Krishna 
Kumar is no protagonist of it ; but if orthodoxy is the preservation of all 
that is high and noble in the Hindu religion and the keeping of an open 
mind for the reception, of truths as they unfold themselves day to day 
then the Kumar is the staunchest adherent. 

His family has donated large sums of money for the construction 
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and improvement of dharamshalas and temples, the principal institutions 
to have benefited by their charities being the old and well-known temple 
Ayodhya, and the famous Vishramghat of Muttra. Apart from these* 
benefactions the Kumar contributes large sums to public institutions 
and charitable societies. His services and deeds of charity to the sufferers 
from the Bihar oarth-quake and floods are well known. He was instru- 
mental also in raising several thousands of rupees for relief which 
brought succour to hundreds of families. 

Bengal needs many, very many of such noble workers as Kumar 
Krishna Kumar. 


B. SIRRAR *32 SONS 
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INDIAN INDIA 





STATES AND FEDERATION 

AceordiiiR to Iho Statesman's correspoiidont at Simla, tho longstanding 
confusion caused by iho deliberate ramp during the Conferenco of Princes' 
representatives in Bombay has now been liquidated by the advice given by 
the Princes* special counsel that the rights they wanted have been protected 
in the India Bill in its present form. On the assumption that the Bill be- 
comes law this autumn and Provincial Autonomy is introduced the follow- 
ing autumn, the Federation may come to pass two and a half years hence. 
Everything, the correspondent adds, suggests that it will be possible to 
bring F**der:itioii into existence and to get it working more easily and 
earlier than has generally liitlierto been supposed. 

The larger States have th e whip-hand in tlio situation as they contain 
tlKMiiajonty (about 51 percent) of the population living in Indian India, 
and thus constitute the necessary proportion of States which must consent 
to federate if there is to be Federation. 

HYDERABAD 

His Exalted Iligliness the Nizam performed on .March 30 last tlio 
opening ceremony of Nizamsagar, the. second larg(‘st iirigation dam <!Ons- 
tructed iii India, the first being Itn* Meltur Dam on the Cauvery l ivor. 
It is one of the largest gravity dams in the world. With a capacity of 30,000 
million cu. ft. of water at a depth of 10^ ft at the* dam site, it forms a huge 
lake spreading over an area of nearly 50 sq. miles. The 98 miles of main 
and branch canals together with the distributaries aggregating to about 
1,100 miles can irrigate 275,000 acres of land under the project, of which 
20.000 acres will be sugarcane and the rest rice. 

The entire works have been designed and constructed by the Indian 
Engineers of the State under the direction of Nawab Ah Jung Bahadur 
and have cost a little over Rs. 4i crores. The project is anticipated to yield 
Rs. 4616 lakhs or a net annual return of 1082 per cent on the capital out- 
lay. 
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On the following day His Exalted Highness opened the newly built 
Soan Bridge across the Godavari on the Hyderabad Nagpur Road. The 
bridge is considered as to bo important link in the chain of communications 
of the State with British India. 

* * • * • 

The total dutiable exports and imports of the State in Fasli 1343 (year 
ending r>th October, 1934) amounted to Rs. 11,11,52,000 and Rs. 11,71,47,000 
respectively, and the revenue accruing from them amounted to Rs. 54,14,551 
and R«. 68,01,737 respectively. In regard to exports the revenue fell by 
Rs. 3,22,456 in comparison with the previous year, the principal decreases 
occurring under groundnuts, oilseeds and food grains The increase of 
Rs. 3.47,765 in the revenue from imports has been mainly caused by a larger 
importation of luxuries under which there was :i net gain of Rs. 2,73,000. 
The lower purchasing power of the people is reflected in the reduced im- 
ports of necessaries and gold coins compared with the previous years. 

BARODA 

fn declaring the Rural Uplift Exhibition open in the presence of a 
large gathering of agriculturists Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, Dewan of 
Itaroda, explained the meaning of the term Rural Reconstruction and the 
goal they wished to achieve. 

He Bditi that the Oovernniont aimed at developing ninont; the rural population a desiro tor a 
standard of hvlni;— “the will to hvo bettor*’ ; for it waa the inotivo power of all progress. 
FurtluM . he held that 1IO lasting progress could bo acliieved unloss nil sides of village life were 
altackoci at the same time and, secondly, that there should he a recognition of the principle that all 
aripeeiH of village life wore inicr-rolated and that eonoeited efforts should be made to deal with all of 
them and to bring about an intense desire for a bighcr standard of comfort The Government were 
tberefore anxious that intensive work of this kind should he carried on steadily from year to year 
111 groii]iH of villngt>s ill all parts of the Stain With this end in view, he said, Ifis liigliness the 
Maiinrnja Salieb had luhourcd assiduously lor the last &0 yeni'B, and laying down in clear terms the 
main planks 111 Ins policy, had impressed on the revenue and dovelopment offieeis to work out 
the solution in selected viilnge^ ns an object lesson to other workers in the field on the lines 
bud down by him while snnetioning the ostabliahment of the Ruial Reconstruction Centre at 
Kos.imh:* 

Among the various steps taken by the Government from timo to time 
Uuriiig the last several years, the Dewan referred to the introduction of 
compulsory primary education in 1893 and the operation of the same 
throughout ilio State, the establishment of a widespread network of libraries, 
introduction of a rural bias in elementary education, institution of a system 
of village paiioliayats w'hosc function it was to improve all aspects of vil- 
lage life, teaching of improved agricultural process and introduction of 
new varieties of crops and better seeds and manure through the Agricul- 
tural Department, financing of crops and organisation of joint purchase 
and sale, etc., through Co-operative Department, teaching of subsidiary 
industries to agriculturists through the Industries Department, supply of 
the primary needs of the people through the District Local Boards e.g. with 
regard to water supply and facilities of transport, etc. 
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According to the report of the Administration of the Deosthan De- 
partment of the State for the year 1933-34, the number of religious and 
charitable institutions maintained directly by the Government was 48, pos- 
sessing movable and immovable properties worth Rs. 21.15 lakhs and that 
of institutions managed by private individuals under the general super- 
vision of the State 3,948, of which 3.467 were for Hindus and 481 for Muslima 
enjoying an aggregate grant of Rs. 1.83 lakhs. Besides tlieso, there were 
20 institutions devoted to the relief of the poor, the blind, the deaf, orphans, 
lepers, etc. The Department distnbutod Rs. 81,000 during the year as alms 
to Hindu and Muslim destitutes. 

During the year under review His Highness was pleased to create the 
special post of Dharmadhikari with a band of itinerant preachers working 
under him to propagate rational ideas of religion by lectures and preach- 
ings. copies of which are to be printed and distributed free among the 
people. Twenty-six lectures were delivered by the newly constituted staff 
before the close of the year. The Department which was also entrusted 
with the publication of original works on principles of different religions 
and translation of old ones in vernaculars for distribution, has translated 
five books on Hindu Marriage and other ceremonies and taken in hand the 
preparation of two original works on Hindu religion. 

MYSORE 

“Show the ryot that he can make money, give him facilities for cultiva- 
tion and a market for his products, and he will grow anything you want and 
in any manner you want. But give him any advice, however wholesome, 
which has no immediate monetary value, tell him not to tarn cowdung into 
fuel, to grow fodder crops for his cattle, to weed out iiis scrub c.attle, repair 
his tank regularly every year, and so on, you will make little headway. 
Our ryot is an opportunist and if you wish to improve his methods quickly, 
you must work on the lines of least resistance”, observed Mr. N. Madhava 
Rao, Revenue Commissioner in My.sore, in a recent addre.ss to the members 
of the Mysore Agricultural and Experimental Union at Mandya. Mr. Rao 
congratulated the Union on their concentration of efforts in areas where 
agricultural conditions were favourable, their selection of the Irwin Canal 
Tract for their operations and their success in increasing sugarcane cultiva- 
tion in the Tract with higher incomes to the cultivators. 

• • • • • 

Education made further progress in Mysore State in tlio year 
The percentage ol boys and girls at school to the total population of sehool- 
Coiiig age, calculated at 15 per cent of the total population, a<*eorcling to the 
census of 1931 was 32.38 as against 32.31 in 1932-33 ; that of boys only to tlie 
male population of school-going age was 5U.01 as against 5002 and that of 
girls to the female population of school-going ago was 13.80 as against 1361 
in the previous year. On an average there was one school for every 38 
squa^ miles of area and 835 persons of the total populaiioii. 1 he per- 
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centage of boys and girls under instruction to the total population was 
486. 

The total expenditure both direct and indirect on public instruction 
(including that on University Education, viz, Ks. 14,58,616) amounted to 
Rs. 09,24,539 or Rs. 2,06,588 more than that of the previous year. Out of this 
total expenditure, 33.2 per cent was spent on primary education, 25 per cent 
on technical education, 12.2 per cent on middle school education, 1.02 per 
cent on high school education and OS per cent on oriental colleges, not 
forming part of the University. The average cost of education per head of 
population was Rs. 1-1-3. 

ApntpDs of the ten-year programme of elementary education on a 
volunliiry basis as adumbrated by the Mysore Elementary Regulation, the 
Director of Public Instruction is engaged in examining the schemes sub- 
mitter! by the various Local Education Authorities with reference to their 
imiiT'diato requirements in furtherance of the programme in order to 
enable him to submit comprehensive proposals to the Government before 
llndget time. 

1 “ * 

* * * 

Tho Mysoro Government have, it is undersloofl. been considering tlio 
(|uestion of the restoration of tho salary cut now in force, with effect from 
the coming financial year i.o., July 1, 1935 During the years 1933-34 and 
1934-3;) tho rate of cut in the case of officers drawing nol more than Rs. 100 
p(M’ month was rodiicod from 5 per cent to 2i per cent and those for salaries 
exceeding Tls 100 were continued. (The rate of cut for salaries exceeding 
Rs. 100 and up to and inclusive of Rs. 350 had been 7i per cent and that for 
salai'ios exceeding Rs. 350, 10 p(»r cent since 1931) Tt is learnt that the 
Gov(*rnmenl would propose to do away with the cut in tho case of salaries 
up to and including Rs. 100 per mouth and levy a cut of 5 per cent on 
salaries above Rs. 100 and up to and including Rs. 350 and a cut of 7i per 
cent on salaries above Rs, 850. 

TRAVANCORE 

A})r(^pns of Travancore’s attitude to Federation, Sir G. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar, adviser to Travancore, is reported to have recently said that it 
will iu)i be Olio of obstruction despite the existence of some unsolved prob- 
lems p(‘» uliar to maritime States and some problems special to Tra- 
vancore. 

Sir C r llHinaBwainy Aiyar explained that, as was iho case with other maritime States. 
Fodpi ntion jiroMontod spepial difficulties to Travancore. Land taxation was only two-fifths of what 
it was 111 otlior parts of India and this was made up by revenue from Customs, which accounted for 
0 suliHtantiriJ proportion of the budget. Since Customs was a Federal subject, unless special arrango- 
niciits were made, Travancore. by coming into an All-India Federation, would suffer a heavy 
financial loss -far heavier than other States not so dependent on Customs revenue. 

Travancore also does not feel happy over the way it has been proposed 

to decide the question of her gun salutes and representation in the Federal 
Legislature. * 
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Sir C. P. Kamaswamy Aiyar pointad out that, as a reault of roarraneeinenta niado after the 
War, Travancore, with its 5,000,000 population, found itself in an inferior position to considerably 
smaller States -Gwalior for instance. This inferiority in gun salutes had been translated into 
inferiority in the Central Legislature, so that Travancore would have two members against 
Gwalior’s three. We cannot, ho argued in effect, be expected to Hacrifioe both prestige and cash, if 
despite our high standard of literacy, our fourteen Journals (it cannot but gratify a Journalist when 
such a yardstick la used to measure a population's cultural level) our bicameral and elective Legis- 
lature with a non-official majority in both Houses, Federation moans our being coiintod aiiiongst 
the smaller fry. At least lot us not be out of pocket on the transaction, if we are to be out of pocket 
when others stand to gain, lot us at least bo roinstatod in our rigblfiil place amongst the twenty-gun 
and three-member States. 

“Given j^oodwiil, however,” Sir 0 1\ Ramaswamy Aiyar said, “and a 
spirit of j(ive and lake on both sides, as to which there can be no question, 
I feel sure that these problems can, and must be solved.” 


It is understood that the scheme of iho standardisation of salaries 
of the Travancore public services reconimonded by the Retrenchment 
Committee three years ago will be given effect to by the Government from 
May 15 next. Without losing sight of the tact that in any revision of salaries, 
tlio scale of salaries should be sufficiently attractive to secure the right 
type of men, the Government propose by their present scheme to sjiread 
the steady increase of expenditure on salary account on double the period 
now taken and remove the large number of vary ing and unduly overlap- 
ping scales of pay that exist today. The sclieme would effect a saving of 
about Rs. 5 lakhs annually. The Government stale that mnnsterral posis 
have been divided into six grades, the lowest having a start of Ks. 20 and the 
next grade with Rs 25. The Government state that graduates wishing to 
enter clerical service will, as far as possible, be recruited to the latter grade. 
A graduate, according to the new scheme, readies a pay of Ks 40 after ten 
years’ service. 

According to the new scheme, the salaries of the Chief Engineer, 
Executive Engineer and Durbar I^hysician an* reduced, that of the Anchal 
Officer is increased, and starting salaries in other gazetted ranks are 
modified, increments being bieiininial instead of annual. For miinslerial 
establishments, the grade of pay of the manager, accountant, liead ch^rk, 
clerk, and typist are practially tlie same in all departnicnts. 

# * • * 

The Travancore Government have decided in favour of establishing 
a State Art Gallery m. Trivandrum which may rank properly among the art 
galleries established by States hko Mysore, Baroda and Indore. It is 
understood that Dr. James H. Cousins, the well-known art ciitic and poet, is 
likely to be invited to organise it, Travancore is rich in artistic tradition. 
Music, painting and other arts have always occupied a high place m Die 
State and many of her rulers tl:emselves were no mean artists. The great 
painter Ravi Varma was a native of Travancore. The art works of the Stale 
in ivory, metals, etc., her temple frescoes, sculpture and mural paintings 
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have evoked the admiration by all. The proposed gallery as the reposi- 
tory of some of the beet specimens of Travanoorean art as well as of that of 
the rest of India and Europe will interest art students and be of consider- 
able help in building up a rich artistic and aesthetic life in the State. 

• • • • 

The Government review of the administration report of the Public 
Works Department for the year 1109 (1933-34) just issued shows that the 
gross total outlay on expenditure during the period came to Rs. 43,01,368 
as against Rs. 36.68,757 in 1108. A sum of Rs. 5,94.645 was spent on capital 
works not charged to revenue, which included Rs. 4,59,669 for the Willing- 
don water works, Rs. 1,28,707 for the bridge across the Periyar at Neria- 
mangalain, and Rs. 6,169 for the rubber factory at Trivandrum. 

Of the balance of Rs. 36,32,190 a sum of Rs, 35,20,303 was spent on ordi- 
nary public work charged to ordinary revenue and Rs, 1,11,387 om works 
charged to Road Development Fund. 

The total length of roads newly opened and maintained was 12 miles 
and i'7 miles respectively and the total length of communications main- 
tained in the State was 5,200. 

Under irrigation a sum of Rs. 1,29,789 was provided in the budget for 
protective works. Besides an allotment of Rs. 99,999 was sanctioned for the 
formation of a separate irrigation division with Quilon as headquarters. 

The Trivandrum drainage scheme .which was continued during the 
year involved an outlay of Rs. 2,00,971. 

COCHIN 

Sir R. K Shanmukam Chetty assumed charge of office as Dewan of 
Cochin of April 7 last. 

App.nrently Sir Shanmukham’s first concern was to see that whatever 
possible w'as done immediately to help the agricultural population of the 
Slate who have, from all ovidence to hand, been severely hit by the econo- 
mic depression. For he has already set himself to the task of examining the 
details of the Special Loans Scheme lately sanctioned by the Cochin Go- 
vernment for the relief of agriculturist debtors. The Government scheme, 
it may bi> remembered, involved the disbursement of Rs. 20 lakhs as loans 
among the debtors as part of a debt redemption scheme whose main idea 
was to pay 25 per cent of the dues of the creditors in cash and the remain- 
ing 75 per cent in Government bonds exempt from income tax and bearing 
5 per cent interest payable half-yearly. The bonds, however, have not 
carried as much popular favour as they ought to have done for want of 
sufficient propaganda regarding their advantages including negotiability. 

Sir R. K. Sbanmukhan Chetty thinks that in view of the strong finan- 
cial position of the State, the bonds ought to command a large sale in the 
share market and he proposes to make the necessary arrangements for 
making these bonds more popular. The question of the starting of a land 
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mortgage bank for the diBbursement of long term credit is also engaging 
the attention of the Dewan and the details of the scheme are now receiving 
his consideration. 

* 

Replying to the address of welcome recently presented to him by the 
citizens of Cochin, Sir R. E. Shanmakham Chetty, Dewan, said that the 
people of Cochin were blessed with all advantages necessary for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of great experiments for economic and industrial 
regeneration : He said : 

Firstly, they bad a aaiall compact territory, that in itself was a great advantage to 
They had another great adrantage which bo far as he knew was not poBsesdcd by any part of India, 
either British or Indian. They bad in the educational field achieved an advance which might well 
be the envy of the rest of India. The next great advantage they poBsesaed was tliat they had a 
papulation with greater intelleetual and cultural attainments than people elsewhere who could be 
expected to extend a generous measure of co-operation in the manifold activities of the Oovernmont. 
They had their vast natural resources whose value was greatly enhanced by the development of the 
magnificent Harbour that was already in sight. He had not acquainted hiinnelf with all the intri- 
aate problems connected with the Harbour; but he felt no doubt that when the Harbour was 
completed, it would probably be one of the finest in the East and perhaps the grandest iii the 
world. 


RAMPUR 

His Highness the Nawab of Rampur has been pleased to form a board 
of economic development composed of officials and non-officials. Mr. R. S. 
Symons, Revenue Minister, will be its president. The main object of the 
board would be to investigate, examine, consider and initiale progress and 
schemes relating to the general development of the resources of the State, 
and after due sanction of his Highness’s Government, to see to their execu- 
tion. It will be one of the principal functions of the board to bi ing about 
coordination and harmony of purpose in the activities of the various de- 
partments connected with the development of the State. 

PUDUKOTTAH 

The budget estimate for fasti 1345 (1935-36) of the Pudukoltah Durbar 
discloses a surplus of Rs. 2,24,400. The total estimated revenues come lo 
Rs. 23,42,600 and expenditure Rs, 21,18,200 The budget has boon framed on 
the assumption that next season will be a normal one. A feature of the 
budget is the cut in salaries of officers. 

• * • * * 


Opening the Budget session in the Pudukottah Legislative Council, 
Sir Alexander Tottenham Kt., G.I.E., Administrator, Pudukottah, reviewed 
the administration of the State during 1344 Fasli. The following was his 
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Tunning survey of the remissions and concessions granted to the agrical* 
turists of the State during the year. 

We have had to grant remiasionB of land revenue on a seale. I believe, as unpreeedented as 
the situation that made them neooBBary. The number of kists has also been inoreased from 4 to 6. 
We have declared a moratorium of one year for State agricultural loans. The tree-tapping licence 
fees have been temporarily reduced, and 50 per oent. of the rent due under green-leaf leases remit- 
ted in certain cases. We have also temporarily suspended the Compulsory Jiiduoatlon Regulation 
(though reluctantly) so that in these hard times children may, if they can, help their parents with 
their little earnings instead of being merely burdens. 

On the question of water*supply Sir Alexander said : 

Our Rural Improvement Officer has been devoting practically the whole of his time for 
some months past to the question of water-supply. The Darbar have sanctioned the sinking of 188 
now wells and the improvement of 87 others and are not relaxing their attention to this matter. 
Very few petitions indeed for new wells have not been met with ready compliance. We have 
ordered a power-driven well-boring apparatus and hope ere long to be able to begin operations 
with it. 


JODHPUR 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur has announced remissions to 
the extent of Rs. lakhs of State dues outstanding against the subjects of 
of the State, in commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty the 
King. 

KAPURTHALA 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala has made an important 
announcement granting numerous concessions to his zemindar subjects 
with a view to ameliorating their financial and economic condition. His 
Highness cdnfidently expects full co-operation and loyalty from the intelli- 
gent section of the zemindars, for whose uplift the concessions have been 
awarded. 

The nnnouneeinent is as follows : 

The Haq-nl’Khiumat or Raigar cess, at present realized at the rate of Rs. 3-10 per oent of the 
land rpvonup may be entirely abolished forthwith. 

Suitable rodiiction in the land revenue rates has been sanctioned which will come into force 
from the next raH collections of 1902 BJkrami. 

Errors in the classification of lands resulting in undue inoroase in the land revenue may be 
rectified after due investigation for which the services of an experienced officer who was one of the 
members of the Enquiry Commission, have been requisitioned and who has already taken this work 
in hand. 

It has been decided to advance taeeavi loans on a liberal aeale and it is hoped to set apart a 
lakh of rupees for this purpose daring the current year for the supply of seed, purchase of cattle 
and sinking of wells. 

For removing the indebtedness of the ngrloulturiats a committee has been set up which will 
examine this subject and submit concrete proposals, keeping in view the Interests of sahukars and 
zamindars, on receipt of which suiteble measures will be promulgated. 

The annual income accruing from the excise duty on sugar manufactured in the State will 
be utilised exclusively on the constmetlon of roads and supply of sugar-cane and seed to the agri- 
culturists. 
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It is understood that the Government of llowa have, with tlie approval 
of its State Gounoil, further amended tlie existing Civil Preceduro Code 
of the State, and according to this now amendment, a judgment debtor 
will henceforth be liable to got his rosidoiitial house attached and sold in 
the execution of a civil court decree against Iiim. 

No Insolvency Act is in force in the State and a judgment debtor, 
when unable to meet his liabilities, has no alternative left but to court 
imprisonmont or flee from the State A few years back, II. II. the Maharaja 
of Rewa had modified the clause by exempting the judgment debtor from 
the attachment and sale of his only house, e.xcopi it were mortgaged. 

Another amendment in the Law' of Adoption now permits a widow to 
adopt an heir without obtaining the sanction of the Maharaja. The /.c- 
mindars, however, have not been granted this privilege, and their cases 
are to be dealt with according to the special provisions as laid down in 
tho Rewa Slate Pawai Rules. 
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Late Rai Bahadur F. N. Gooptu 

A GREAT INDUSTRIALIST 


I N 1Ik‘ death of Hai Paiiindrn Nalh Gooptu Bahadur on March 18 last 
BcMi^ral lost a patriot and a lerreat captain of Industry. The Rai 
Bahadui’.s love of his country did not consist of mere sentiment but took 
a form which has been of great benefit to his fellow-beings. With the 

very dawn of national move- 
ment in Bengal ho realised 
that what the province most 
needed was industrial endeavour 
which would give employment 
to her sons and make the 
province gradually self-support- 
ing 111 her re(]Uirements. In 
pursuance of this belief he 
founded what has since become 
a vast concern, namely, Messrs. 
F. N. Gooptu and Company, 
manufacturers of pencils, pens, 
nibs and fountain pens. The 
Rai Bahadur was unquestion- 
ably a pioneer in this line of 
industry in Bengal and he has 
pursued his ambition to give 
the province writing materials 
produced by its sons within its 
boundaries with such zeal that 
his concern is to-day widely 
known and is supported not 
only in Bengal but also in 
other provinces of India. F. N. 
Gooptu products are now a 
household word and no Bengali 
thinks of writing materials 
without unoonsoiously associa- 
ting them with the undertaking founded by the Rai Bahadur.. 

Fanindra Gooptu is a worthy descendant of another great Bengali in- 
dustrialist, being a grandson of the Late Dwarika Nath Gooptu who was the 
founder of the great D. Gooptu & Company of C/alcatta, and a son of 
the late Babu Gopal Chandra Gooptu, who was a well-known Oaloutta 



R«i Bfthadur Lale F. N. Gooptu 
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landlord. Fanindra Nath’s leanings towards industry were duo 
perhaps to a considerable extent to an inherited instinct but un* 
Questionably they were mainly due to personal choice and a natural 
bent for industrialism in preference to merely academic pursuits. Early 
in his school and college career this predilection for industry impelled him 
to adopt it as his life work and ho left college while studying in the B. A. 
class to join his grandfather’s firm to acquire exporiouce. 

In 1905 when the national movement in Bengal was at its very height. 
Fanindra Nath, still in his twenties, displayed most remarkable foresight 
in laying down the nucleus of an undertaking that was destined in future 
years to bring him fame. He did not allow himself to bo swept off his 
feet, by the tremendous wave of nationalism which surged tliroughout 
the province and extended even beyond its barriers but, standing his 
ground, surveyed the situation to discover how host he could serve his 
country. He conceived the idea of starting a small manufactory of pens, 
pencils and nibs in the compound of his residential building at No. 5 
Middleton Street, Calcutta. He devoted practically the whole of his time 
and attention to the development of this infant industry which within 
a short period became well known. The demand for F. N. Gupta products 
increased by leaps and bounds and in 1910 it was found necessary to 
remove the manufactory to more spacious quarters at No. 12 Boliaghata 
Road. The Government of Bengal had by that time extended tlieir 
patronage to the products of the firm after critic.il p.xamination. 
Ever since that time the manufactory has grown and developed until 
today it occupies the proud position of being the largest coticorn of its 
kind in the whole of India. In 1914 when the Kinpiro was engaged in the 
Great War and India bent itself to the task of rendering as much help as 
it possibly could to win the war, a considerable portion of Messrs F N. 
Gooptu and Company’s equipment was diverted to the production of 
munitions of war under Government superintendence In due course 
the Government expressed high appreciation of the firm’s services and 
the Rai Bahadur who was then recognized more indubitably as a great 
industrialist was invited to give evidence before the Industrial Commission. 
In 1916 the Rai Bahadur obtained special encouragement Iroin the Govern- 
ment by a visit to the manufactory by Lord Carmichael, then Governor 
Of Bengal. In 1920 the title of Rai Saheb was conferred upon Fanindra 
Nath which was followed in 1928 by the title of Rai Bahadur. 

Mahatma Gandhi during a visit to Calcutta in 1925 inspected the 
manufactory and bestowed the highest encomiums upon the enterprise 
of Fanindra Nath. Ho was specially gratified that certain machinery, 
most suitably adapted to Indian hands, were in use in the manufactory. 
Until now, however, Fanindra Nath had not been able to fulfil a long 
cherished ambition — the manufacture of fountain pens. Not many years 
ago he sent his son, Mr. Ramaprosad Gooptu, to specialise in the art of 
fountain pen making. Mr. Ramaprosad Gooptu applied himself with the 
utmost assiduity to this art and after his return to India Messrs. F. N. 
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Gooptu took up this line with their customary throughness. Today 
fountain pens manufactured by this firm have flooded the market and 
compete most successfully with the imported article. Such rapid strides 
have been made by this firm born in a shed in the compound of a resi- 
dential building that today it has a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs and, as we have 
already said, occupies the premier position in its line of business in tlie 
whole of India. What is of great importance to a province like Bengal 
with its acute problem of unemployment is the fact that Fanindra Nath’s 
enterprise absorbs no less than a hundred persons in useful and lucrative 
occupation. If for no other reason than this the memory of Rai Fanindra 
Nath Gooptu Bahadur will long be cherished by a grateful public. 

Those of his countrymen who had the good fortune of personal 
acquaintance will miss an extremely genial personality— unostentatious, 
generous and sweet in disposition and, above all a man of sterling charac- 
ter. To know him was to love and respect him. He has left a gap in the 
ranks of traditional gentlemen of Bengal which will bo hard to fill. 

Rai Bahadur Fanindra Nath Gooptu’s life was guided by an ideal 
which might with profit be pursued by other rich men. He was indeed 
wealthy but ho regarded himself as but the steward of possessions which 
must be utilized for the benefit of his fellow beings. Truely it may be 
said of him that he did not indulge in prodigality in the matter of 
luxuries which he might easily have done had his ideal been different 
from what it was. With the responsibilities of a faithful steward 
ho discharged what he conceived to be his duties conscientiously and has 
left behind an imperishable memory 

Ills ”’orthy son to whom brief reference has been made above will, we 
have no doubt, follow in the foot*steps of his worthy and illustrious father 
and do his part lu demolishing the current notion that rich men’s sons 
lack in enterprise and industry and possess no initiative. There is almost 
iiulnnitcd field m Bengal for industrial enterprise. It is for men who 
command capital to start concerns on sound bases and thus perform their 
duty to themselves anil their countrymen. 
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Rejoicings of an Unhappy Nation 



By N. Ghosal. 

O NE has but to turn the pages of history to ascertain that universal 
iubilation of subjects on such occasions as Royal Coronation, 
Aiwatnedha, Rxijamya characterised the Indians all through the ages. 
Disrespect to the person of the Sovereign who, according to Manu, .is but 
a part and parcel of Him, finds no place in the philosophy of the Hindus. 
Under the Muhammadan Rulers of India subjects, mostly Hindus, were 
never slow to demonstrate their loyalty to their Kings and Emperors on 
similar occasions. 

It is no wonder therefore that there is an outburst of India’s tradi- 
tional loyalty to the throne on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of Their 
Majesties. 

Elaborate arrangements throughout the country have been made to 
celebrate the occasion, it seems, in a manner worthy of this sub-continent of 
ours. Naturally big towns, with all the advantages which knowledge and 
science have placed at their disposal, have been able to draw up pro- 
grammes which it would be futile to expect from rural areas. The latter 
have to content themselves with their humble projects. But the enthusiasm 
of the village is not to be judged by tbeir meagre arrangement. The 
loyalty of the village masses is not a whit less than that of the classes 
or of townsfolk. 

The total collection of the Jubilee Fund from Indian provinces. Admi- 
nistrations and States up to 3rd May exceeds Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The following lines in the appeal broadcast by Mr. P. N. Tagore, the 
Honorary Treasurer of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations Fund, have more 
than a local interest. They express unequivocally the inner sentiments of 
Indians towards their sovereigns and should evoke universal response : 

“To commemorate the happy occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the 
reign of such Sovereigns in a fitting manner is a public duty, is a national 
duty, is a pious duty, which I call upon my countrymen and women, young 
and old of every community, to discharge to the best of his or her ability. 

But can India’s wish to celebrate her Emperor’s Jubilee in the 
manner she would like find full material expression, situated as she is V 
Is she able to rise to her full height on this occasion to give that 
demonstration of loyalty to her sovereign, as the largest unit of the 
British Empire,*which would be the envy of the Gods ? Her inability must 
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not be construed as the result of indifference, much less of ill-will 
against her sovereign. For India’s culture and inheritance have always 
been foreign to such an idea. Her inability arises purely from her 
economic and political degradation. 

It requires no strong imagination or common sense to realise that 
loyalty of men who are but slaves in the eyes of the world cannot come 
up to the standard of what springs spontaneously from free, contented and 
prosperous subjects. The loyalty of the latter is a live thing and 
has a halo of purity about it which one will vainly look for in the 
loyalty of a half-fed, half-clothed people branded with the stamp of 
inferiority. In extent of territory, man power, and natural resources 
India has no rival. And yet her position in the comity of Nations is 
that of one among the lowest. 

Her grievance is that beneath the outward splendour which extraordi- 
nary developments in science have made it possible for India to share 
everything is pointing to ruin. All her vital problems , political and 
economic, remain today where they had been fifty years ago. 

She does not want a few more seats in the Councils or a little more 
power in the municipalities or district boards. Her first and foremost 
need is that of the belly : her hungry millions want food and to live. 

And this she wants to achieve not by severing her connection with 
Britain but by being placed on a footing of equality with the other 
Dominion units of the British Empire. She does not look with favour 
upon differentiation and partiality. She refuses to be an idle spectator of 
humiliation of her people in other parts of the world, she wants power 
to control her own domestic problems social, economic and political, 
regulate her trade and industry and all that. She wants to combine with 
England on a basis of equality in eternal friendship, to gain her 
national and international ends consistent with the achievement of similar 
ends by her partner and by their joint efforts save the world and 
its civilization from being subjected to fantastic experiments. 

Her wounds that lie deep can only be healed by careful and sym- 
pathetic handling. In offering her felicitations to her King Emperor 
and Queen Empress on this festive occasion she prays for complete removal 
of ail those hindrances which have dwarfed India and dwarfing her have 
prevented England from reaping the best fruits of her long association and 
contact with India. 

In a contented India more than in anything else England has her 
greatest political and economic asset 



The Mother and the Child 




By Dr. Bipin Chanda Paul, m. b. 

A ll parents earnestly desire that their babies be both healthy and 
beautiful. Such babies are always a pleasure to the eyes and every 
one is ea^er to pet them. Parents are, in fact, more proud of them than, 
their riches. Weak and sickly babies excite our pity. Soon they will 
grow up and their future happiness will depend upon their health which, 
at present, is far from satisfactory. The helpless child of today is the man 
of tomorrow, who will support a family himself. Much will depend on him. 
He is the hope of the country then. But if he is unfortunately sick himself,, 
and unable to undertake any difficult task, the country cannot expect 
anything from him. This results in great loss to his motherland which 
cannot consequently keep pace with the rapid march of advancement and 
civilisation in the neighbouring countries. It is an accepted fact that the 
more healthy, energetic and painstaking the youth of a country are, the 
more advanced is the nation. The above statement is not true for any 
particular age, it is true for all times, and, in fact, has been accepted as such 
from time immemorial. 

It cannot be denied that India fares worst among the civilised coun- 
tries of the world in the matter of the death-rate of children. Needless to 
say that such a state of things means a great loss to the man-power of the 
country. Excluding the handful of cases of death among children due to 
hereditary Syphilis and Tuberculosis, we find that majority of the incidents 
are caused either by want of vitality or by diseases arising out of indiges- 
tion. Children may contract these diseases from various causes, chief 
amongst which is perhaps the neurasthenic weakness and sickliness of the 
mothers. It is unnecessary to emphasize the unsatisfactory state of the 
health of the mothers of our country. Various debilitating diseases sap 
their bodily strength and resistance even before their marriage. It is a 
fact that during pregnancy some sort of weakness or exhaustion, — say, — 
either tiredness after meals, or shortness of breath, or general lack of 
interest, — is inevitable. Now, this constitutional weakness of the body 
coupled with that brought on by pregnancy, develops a situation that has 
a far-reaching effect on the offspring. Large numbers of such children are 
weak and short-lived. This is coroborated by the fact that the average 
longevity of the Indians is even much below 25 ! To aggravate the gravi- 
ty of the situation, chill penury repress the land relentlessly. The ultimate 
result is that many children who would otherwise have been strong and 
healthy, become, by the pressure of circumstadces, weak and short-lived. 
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I have already said that the real cauae of Paediatrios is the un- 
satisfactory condition of the health of the mothers. So, for an improve- 
ment of the existing condition of the country, it is absolutely necessary 
that the health of the mothers are improved considerably. Since con- 
ception, mothers should regularly do the household works which exercise 
the various limbs of the body on the one hand, and make delivery easy 
on the other. So this has double advantage. Many well-to-do men 
harbour the wrong idea that the pregnant woman should be allowed 
complete rest, Experience has shown that this has done her more harm 
than good. She should take nutritious food which will not only benefit 
herself, but also the child in the womb. After childbirth numberless 
mothers in our country suffer from the obstinate disease known as “Sutika” 
which causes indigestion, drought of breast-milk, and the much-dreaded 
anaemia, ultimately reducing them to skeletons. So, after delivery, 
mothers should be very particular about their health, and take such food 
alone as are not likely to irritate their stomach which remains at that 
time very delicate. The drought of the breast-milk again deprives the 
child of the natural food. Pure breast-milk is the correct food for the 
child, and it is decidedly the best thing to ensure baby’s health and free- 
dom from infantile ailments. Impure breast-milk has caused death to 
many an unfortunate child. Pure breast-milk suits the baby’s delicate 
digestion, and contains nourishment in correct form for healthy growth 
and development. In order to purify the impure breast-milk as well as 
to increase the milk-flow which has dried up, mothers should take rice of 
shall paddy, gourd (lau) and other fresh vegetables, garlic, cocoanut, etc. 
in plenty. Of course, this is not the proper method of treatment, nor are 
these things the proper remedies. These are only diets to be taken as 
supplementary to remedies. 

In many such cases, I have used with excellent results a powerful 
tonic called Rochetone. It is an epoch-making preparation of the Roche 
Laboratories of Switzerland. It considerably stimulates appetite, helps 
digestion, tones up the nervous system, and braces up the body as a 
whole. A regular course of Rochetone taken from an advanced stage of 
pregnancy up to a considerable time after child-birth, will not only 
maintain the mother’s strength and vitality, but will also ensure the baby's 
health and long life. From my personal experience as a physician, I can 
go so far as to declare that the natural food thus derived from the mother’s 
breast, will give the baby both health and beauty, instead of the artificial 
and unnatural food of the market given to the child, which only under- 
mines its health and vitality, making its future life baneful and unpleasant. 




PROMATHA NATH MULLICK, BAHADUR, M R A S 



Rai Bahadur Promatha Nath Mullick 



R ai Bahadur Promatha Nath Mullick is a prominent member of the well- 
khown Mullick family of Calcutta which has f^iven the city some of its 
most valued citizens. He was born in 1876. A son of the late Babu Jadulal 
Mullick, the Rai Bahadur gave promise of future greatness early in his 
boyhood. The late Pandit Issur Chandra Vidyasagara, the late Ram 
Krishna Paramhansa, who were personal friends of the Rai Bahadur’s father, 
discerned qualities in the boy which led them to predict a great future for 
'him and had these two great sons of Bengal been alive today they would 
assuredly have been gratified at the fulfilment of the prophecy. The Rai 
Bahadur has fully lived up to their expectation and fills a place in the 
public life of Calcutta today which entitles him to and has earned for him 
the affection and esteem of all its citizens, Europeans and Indians. 

Promatha Nath lost his father at an early age. During the latter's pro- 
longed illness Promatha Nath, intensely devoted to his father, did a consi- 
derable portion of the nursing and acquired an insight into medical science 
which later enabled him to discover certain remedies whose efficacy has 
been testified to by such Kavirajas as the late Bijoyratna Sen and Dwarika 
Nath Sen. The prolonged illness of Promatha Nath’s father and his death 
obliged the boy to leave school when he was reading in the First class. 
Being of a very studious bent he did not give up learning but continued 
studies at home under European teachers and the good use that he made 
of those days became evident in his subsequent literary productions. He 
acquainted himself intimately not merely with the written word of great 
authors but also cultivated the friendship of the great men of his province 
such ns the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, Sir Gurudas Banerjee, Sir 
Chandra Madhab Ghose, Mr. R. C. Dutt, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, Maha- 
raja Sir Jyotindra Mohan Tagore. 

In 1897 he published a pamphlet entitled ‘'Annus Mirabilis” dealing 
with the principal events of the year and followed this up by another “In- 
dia’s Recovery or 1898". Both these publications received the highest 
encomiums from the press and the literary public. Shortly after this he 
wrote a booklet “Origin of Caste" which caused an agitation all over Bengal. 
By this time Promatha Nath had fairly established his reputation as a 
good and thoughtful writer in English, but had not produced any works 
in Bengali. This lacuna in his literary activities was, however, soon reme- 
died by the publication of a book of verses entitled "Abakash Laharee" 
4nd two others in prose, one called “Daya" or kindness and the other 
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called “Dooti Katha” which deal more or less with religfioua and philoso- 
phical morals. 

He then undertook the work of bringing out a 'comprehensive history 
of the Bengal Vaisyas, and in 1901. his “Hiatory of the Vaisyas of Bengfal” 
was published. This book proved to be a fine piece of scholarship. 

About 1918 he felt the want of a suitable history of Oaloutta in Ben/fali 
and thought of writing one. He continued to write on this subject in 
a Bengali monthly magazine. The articles came out serially for a few 
years. They were so very interesting that he was approached by fligiif’ 
to publish them in a book form. Accordingly he discontinued the monthly 
publication of the articles and the first part of the history was published in 
the form of a book entitled “Kalikathar Katha, — Adi Kanda” on Vijoya 
Dasami day in 1981. 

After this he engaged himself in the study of Ancient Indian Epics 
and specially “The klahabharata”. With a genuine respect for this book 
he started his study and research in dealing with the most intricate points 
contained in this great work ofVyasa. When he visited Benares in 1911 
he desired to hold a conference on the subject with well-known pandits 
residing there. Such a conference was arranged and held at the palace of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Benares at Kamakshya, Benares. The assembly of 
learned men were astonished at the depth of his learning and were 
pleased to confer on him the title of “Bharata-Bani-Bhushana”. H. H. the 
Maharajah of Benares congratulated him on the title conferred. Till 
lately, his observations about this classic piece of literature stirred the 
mind of these pandits. It came out in the form of a book entitled “The 
Mahabharata, As it was, Is and Ever shall be”. This is a monumental 
work testifying to the author’s great learning. It is a critical study 
vindicating the great hero and heroine Yudhisthira and Draupadi. 

Promotha Nath’s personality and force of character were appreciated 
by his countrymen before long. His resourcefulness and tact saved them 
from many an embarrassing situation. His services were sought to settle 
differences and disputes and he rendered such services gladly without 
any thought of return. He was instrumental in settling the differences 
and a law suit between the late Jatindra Nath Rai Ghowhhury, Zamindar 
of Taki and the late Hari Gharan Ghowdhury of Nakipur. Sir Surendra 
Math Banerjee’s first return to the Gounoil was in a large measure due to 
Promatha Nath’s good offices. It was largely at his instance that a Post 
fMfioe and a Railway Booking Office were opened in Northern Galcutta. 
He offered every Mwility for the starting of the St Xavier Glub at his 
place in Park Laae oven at considerable pecuniary loss to himself. 

He fought single-handed for the cause of the landlords in regard to 
the Rent Bill in the press and on platform and founded the Galcutta 
-House Owners^ Association and served as its Secretary. 

His father was a vice-president of the British Indian Association and 
he sucoeded his fttther there in due time and soon made his presence felt by 
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introduciiur raforms in the Aseotiation. He won the friei)<|ehip of the 
Maharaias of Diirbhanga, Kaaimbaaar, Mynaenaingh, Naahipur, and 
other enlightened zemindars of Bengal within a very short time. 

He took an active part in the Tarkeswar campaign against the 
llohiiiit in the Press. He was the founder of anniversary at Khijirdab 
which was a grand religious festival. 

He was mominated to serve on the Social Oommittee in Calcutta in 
1906 to deal with the question of a draft Bill to amend the Police Act and 
Bengal Act II of 1806 under the Presidency of the late Mr. Justice Geidt 
He was a member of the Standing Embankment Committee of Hooghly 
and was invited to the Coronation Durbar of Delhi. He was also a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Imperial Visit to Calcutta, an elected 
member of the National Liberal League, a member of the Exemption 
Committee of the Calcutta Improvement Act Scheme No. II, a member of the 
General Committee of the Peace Day Celebrations Exhibition and Mela 
1919, and a visitor of the Medical College and Campbell Hospitals. 

He was appointed a Commissioner of the Calcutta Corporation in 
December, 1922, served on the Committee of the Calcutta Exhibition 1928 
and on many committees. He was a vice*chairman of the Reception 
Committee for the 8th session of the National Liberal Federation of India, 
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In the' Calcutta Corporation as a nominated Commissioner he did yeomen 
service during his short term of office. He was the first to draw the atten* 
tion to the need for having an organ of the Corporation and the mistake 
of the proposed drainage outfall at Bidyadhari. Space will not permit 
of an enumeration of all the public activities of this great citizen. Suffice 
to say that Calcutta has gained considerably from his great labours and 
will ever remain grateful to him. He was a life-long student of economics 
and banking. He pointed out the shortcomings of the first Reserve Bank 
Bill and was called [upon to give evidence before the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee at Poona which was generally appreciated by the 
members. 

The Victoria Memorial Hall. Calcutta, presents its visitors today with 
the gift of his valuable clock as his sincere tribute of loyalty to the departed 
great Victoria, the late Empress of India. 

The loyalty of the Bengali nation he upheld by his sincere devotion 
in privately celebrating the anniversary of His Majesty annually for years 
and recently by the gift of a valuable house at Hooghly in commemoration 
of TheirMajesties’ Silver Jubilee. 
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Gleanings 

EDUCATION IN ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


fundamental principle of education in India— Hindu, Buddhist, 

A Muslim or other — was that the student was a spiritual entity" writes 
Dr. James H. Cousins, D. Litt. in the April issue of the Ilindusthan Review. 
“All arts and sciences”, he quotes Mr. S. K. Venkateswara in Indian Culture, 
through the Ages with approval, ‘'branched off from relif^ious studies and 
were gradually differentiated ; but they were always helpful to the active 
religious life and led to it.” The curricular material of education was, 
therefore, religious in substance and intention. It imparted knowledge, 
but as a means to social service and ultimate liberation of the higher nature 
of the individual from servitude to the lower. The intention was expressed 
in the Vedic effort to bring spiritual quality and significance into all life, 
and later in the Buddhist effort to lift personal life to the spiritual level. 
It was a purification through discipline : it was for all without distinc- 
tion. Girls and women were conceded the same educational rights as boys 
and men, and in a number of outstanding instances appear to have taken 
advantage of ihem. 

The spiritual ideal of education in ancient India applied to all. It was seen as a universal 
necessity, therefore as compulsory. But the compulsion was from within, not from externally 
dictated need, such as elsewhere led to education as a oarb on the destructive tendencies of rudimen- 
tary man. Indian education did respond to social necessity, but In the direction of mutual help 
towards spiritual liberation. Its religious bias was not in the ordinary sense of the word ‘bias’, 
but an all-pervading trend in the nature of the student, towards the fulfilment of which the whole 
educational institution was oriented. To the student, education was, as we have seen, a process of 
purification : to the teacher it was a sacred vocation ; and, this being so, it was generally not only 
compulsory but generally free. 

Says Dr. Cousins on the ancient Indian curricular of studios : 

Putting together the various curricular iteina gathered by recent acbolars, we have the 
following subjects in the Vedic era : Religion (in acriptural study) : Philosophy ; Science (applied 
psychology in popo, mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, medicine, acoustics as connected 
with music and therefore of the nature of art, metallurgy which we may take as connected with 
vocation.) 

The long history of Indian art- crafts implies their study, theoretical and practical , but this 
was carried on In speoial schools and evolved the SUpa 8iutra§ (rules of craft technique). Art 
criticism, such as has only recently arisen in India* docs not seem to have affected the practice o 
the art-crafts. But general eduoatlon made clear distinction between vidya (knowledge^ and a a 
(application of knowledge,) and in both exhibited readineas to learn from other countries, such as 

U 
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Greece and Uter from Perria. With the art-crafti would go the Tooatloni other than from profes- 
■ional and clerical : they wore ontelde the nnlrereltlei of old. but will be integral aotlvitlea of the 
univ’eraltiefl of the future. 

Buddhist education, aa followed in the great unireniltlea gives us the folloering 
cuiriculura : Religious (studios in Vedas and Jatakae) ; philosophy (metaphysics and 
logic) .Science (medicine, and a development of what may be called occult sciences : charms and 
RpollB for raising the dead, prophesying and divining, for acquisition, interpreting animal speech, 
tajitrikiam) ; grammar on the side of expression hence connected with art ; elephant lore, hunting 
and archery winch are connected with vocation. 

Ancient scriptures speak of eighteen itfpaa (arts) being taught, but 1 have not been able to 
make out a clear list of them Bhartrihari in NitUaiaka gives the essentials of a true education as 
naAr/ya (literature), aanptto (music), and AaZa (arts), an excellent cultural foundation. Buddhist 
r‘ducRtion sot such a cultural value on craft-akill that persons having no art at their command were 
kiukod down upon. A JafaAra (3R1) tells of a prince who was apprenticed to a linrtioulturist and a 
cook— thus learning three crafts combining beauty and utility. It was even reported by^ Strabo 
(XV, 64 ) that craft-skill was so valued in India that he who caused a oraftsiuan to lose a hand or eye 
was liable to lose his head. And from the same foreign observer we learn a faot that ought to be 
presented to the Disarmament Conference by the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations, viz : 
that the only crafts which could not be learned from private teachers were the building of ships 
and the making of armour for the ship-builders and annourera worked for the king alone (XV. 46) : 
there was no private exploitation of implements of warfare permitted. We may note also that 
iniage-innking was a State industry in the Mauryan era, and Artha Saetrae inform us that, even in 
Its remote era, the Government had a monopoly of salt-making 

The absence of such studies as wo now call sociological may suggest a mere individualism 
in ancient Indian education. This wOuld be an error. The fact is that the fulfilment of individual 

was, as It over must bo, impoBsible without group help and group repercussions This 
began in the Joint family system in which the student had his first experience of hostel life where be 
learned how to live with others, and developed through householdersbip {grihaata-aai'ama) to social 
servioo {vanapraatha-aerama)^ beyond which lay the still larger group-experience of unity with 
the cosmic life. The stages of educational development were the individual, the human and the 
univenisl. Its beginning and end were spiritual, and its middle stage could not be otherwise. 

Thus the individual and the total were constantly associated in ancient Indian education . 
and the way from ''this” to '^tliat*’ was through “them.” What was good or evil for the individual 
was good or evil for all. It is an illuminating circumstance that, while the Kama Saatraa were con- 
cerned With self-gratification, they did not include sex as a moans to that end. This function was 
given its proper place, according to the Indian idea, in the Dharma Sewtraa because sex was 
regarded, not as a means of personal gratification but as a social matter sinoe its true purpose 
WRH beyond the individual. 

CO-EDUCATION OR DUAL EDUCATION. 

Ill an interesting article on Co-education, contributed to the Amrita 
Uazar Patrika, Dr. J. K. Sarkar emphasises the fact that each of the 
two systems of Co-education and Dual education for girls has its merits 
and demerits, and advocates a combination of both viz. co-education at 
home and dual education at school which will make for a comprehensive 
educational system for the progressive present. Discussing the compara- 
tive merits of the two systems he says : 

Both oo-edaoationisu and edneationUts admit that enlightenment ie not merely man's gift 
and affair. Both hold that edueatlon in one form or another is not only e matter of honour to 
women but also one of neoessity to them. Both appreoiate the teaching of modem clTilisation, vis, 
the equality of rights of men and women. 
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Bnt they differ in holding up two different ideale of edueaUon to women. The eo-ednetUon- 
iits are aMoeiaUoaUta, bat the eduoaUoniste are Bearegationists. The eduoationisU are of opinion 
that ednoation ahould make a woman out of a girl and a man out of a boy. But the oo-eduoatloniata 
think that the girl should **oome gradually to a higher ideal of manhood and the boy to a higher 
ideal of womanhood**- They value the art of oo-operation between boys and girls and aim at their 
mutual adaptation. 

To the educationists the natural and proper place for a woman is the house of which she is 
an individual and indispensable member. With the co-educationists she is an essential part of the 
body politic or community 

On the whole, each of these two methods is one-sidod, making an appeal to one aide of the 
bl-sexual nature of the woman. Education aims at the development of the feminine trait of a 
womani but co-education tries to strengthen the manly or masculine nature that is dormant in 
her. 


VIEW-POINTS OP SEGREGATIONISTS 

According to the educationists segregation is natural. It is not artificial restriction. The 
system of temporary isolation of the sex is favourable to^ the 'preparation of boys and girls for a 
later or married life. The isolating process of education is *a device for preventing premature mating 
and increasing self- attractiveness later*. 

Isolation leads to the efficiency of study and moral safety. By the isolating process the 
irresistible sex-lure that distracts attention from study is easily overcome, the complication that is 
unnecessarily introduced into the life of boys by free and easy intercourse is avoided and o notional 
disturbances that follow upon free massing and mixing are set aside. Boys and girls sliould not bo 
forcibly thirst into complicated emotional situations with the idea of helping them to overcome the 
sex-lure or glamour or to get used to it The daily evidence of the damaging effert of such unwise 
experimentation inclines educationists to believe that isolation is a prudent and easy way. 

Segregation helps in developing the personality of boys and girls The real effect of the 
dual education is the maintenance and growth of manliness in boys and womanliness in girls. It is 
the effective method of preventing boys from becoming effemiiinte and girls from becoming 
masculine 

Free association of boys and girls creates an atmosphere of imitation and imagination Not 
only the girls imitate the conduct pattern of boys but also tlioir mental attitude. And the boys too 
find that the mental attitude of girls is reflected in their own. This transference of scx-qualities is 
not only unseemly but also destruotive in its consequences. 

A iady-like boy is never liked by a girl A tomboy or a masculine girl is never respected 
by a boy. A sadistic woman is an object of terror to men. as a inasochistio man is an object of pity 
and hatred to women. A woman revolutionary is always disliked by a sound-minded young man- 
Virility is never an engaging feature of the woman’s nature, as effinunacy is never an attractive 
quality in the man’s nature. Thus, oo-education over-educates our women by making them mas- 
ouline. 

Free and easy intercourse will no doubt remove glamour and turn ‘the attractive unknown* 
into the unattractive known. But at the same time It will do away with tho love and the illusions 
bound up with it. Companionship and familiarity will lead to ’diBiiluaioriment and disinclination 
to marriage.' In fact, oo-eduoation will undermine the foundation of married life. At least it will 
never create a sweet and peaceful home In which young men and women love and serve one anotlier 
and are therefore Indispenaable to one another. 

But segregation makes for a successful marriage built upon love and fear. It acts as counter- 
active to the disenohantment of the sexes and deepens the love that is naturally felt for the opposite 
sex. Isolation detains the growth of lovoi so that it remains strong and cannot be easily torn up 
Pear that arises out of strangeness proves to a bo constructive force in the development of per- 
eonality. The woman who unlearns to fear loses her modesty and sacrifices her most womanly 

qualities. 
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In fact, iioUtad adneation la iht afleatlTa aalhod of Mfognardtac tiM intarefta of aromen-* 
thoir poaition and rotpoet and alio tMr Isflnoiioe on mon. Tbna, ioolation aoraoa the naefOl pnt^ 
poaea of keeping women in a moat proteetlTO mrt of onTironBenL 

VIEW-FOINT8 OF CX)-BDUCATIONIdTB 

According to the co-ediioationiata the free mining ia eaaential to the development of the 
woman to her manlineaa. To them, Meparaiion la foreed and unnatural. It la fatal to the eo-opera- 
tion, mutual underatanding and influenoet and Interdepondenee between the aexea. But M$oaiaiion 
faeilitatea theae relationahipa and at the aame time aeenrea the mutual adaptation of the aex-qnalitlea 
and oontributea to the complete and harmonious development of a boy or a girl. It tenda to deatroy 
the feeling of inferiority in women. 

Free aaBoelatlon not only oreatea a feeling of equality and oo-operation but alao a keen aenae 
of competition and even of auperiority in aome reapeota. It has altered the position and outlook 
of women. Bhe drives the oar, she pilots the aeroplane, she awima the channel ; she enters council 
and Parliament ; she manages school and estate. Bhe reads paper to the literary and aefentifie 
aocieties etc. Now she has a vote ; she ia a eitlsen, an essential part of the body politic. The mined 
^school is a training ground for eitlsenahip a preparation for public life. 

Go>eduoation and free association elevate and dignify the position of women. The co-edu- 
seated ladles are no longer the human sacrifices on the altar of home — they are no longer the 
degenerated victims of servitude and bondage. In fact, eo-eduoation is threatening and invading 
the citadel of the narrow and tyrannical home and offering the women the free and open air of the 
society or the larger world of activities. 

Co-education tends to destroy fear, as ft is the greatest disturbance in the women’s develop- 
ment to manliness. 

IDEAL SYSTEM 

But neither dual education nor co-education does equal Justice to all the aims of educa- 
tion The advocates of the dual education are character-builders, while the co-educationiats are 
lovellers. 

Both these systems of education have demerits of their own. They affect and ’exag- 
gerate’ the primary instincts of the sexes. The dual education sometimes overshoots the mark. 
Isolation leads to the under-education of women As a result of this, the constructive or protective 
fear degenerates into ila destrnotive form, and womanliness is exaggerated to a discaaed extent. 

Go-education tenda towards the over-education of women. Under-feminity is being sup- 
planted by ov^r-manliness. Co-eduoated women are maniacs. They are over-manly in the sense of 
being high-spirited and intellectually over-active. 

The home is the best school. It is the proper field for the constructive work of oo-eduoa- 
tioniats. Co-education at home can aafely empower women with a desirable amount of manlineas. 
The spirit that can save home and womanliness can find expression very easily and naturally 
through the iubtitutlon of the dual education. Beparated schools, if properly reorganised, 
can preserve the constructive elements of fear and safeguard our girls (and also boys) from 
moral dangers. At Uio same time they can prevent the degeneration of fear into moral cowardice. 

IMPROVED AGRICULTURE AND CO-OPERATION IN 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 

In his paper on “the Economic Planning of an Agrioultoral Region, 
United Provincee” read at the last session of the Indian Economic Asso- 
ciation and published in current number of the Indian Journal of 
Economies, Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee evolves his plan of a through- 
going economic offensive in the villages of the provinces. But his recom- 
mendations under the various sections into which, according to him, the 
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work of the Economic Planning Department should be divided, apply, 
mutatis mutandis^ to the rest of India. 

In view of the magnitude of the problem and inadequacy of resources 
in men and money to tackle it effectively, he would suggest a more praoti* 
cal plan of attack as follows : 

(a) Fintiy to coneentrate on certain social and economic experiments in several selected areas 
with a considerable massing of men and materials such as are likely to create a revolution 
In the moral of the entire Province, and, secondly, <b) to select regions and areas where condi- 
tions of economic life are partieulary unfavourable and where effective rallies must be made- 
In both cases the units of mobilisation should be larger than a iahHl and in such attacks suoces 
can be more easily achieved if the schemes and experiments may be co-ordinated together in 
a planned programme. 

The Economic Planning Department in an area would, according lo 
Dr. Mukherjee, consist of the following sections which should be linked and 
fCO-ordinated together 

1. Consolidation of Holdings 

2. Improved Agriculture. 

8. Cattle Improvement. 

4. Agricultural Marketing. 

6. Oo-operation. 

6. Rural Industrial Employment. 

7. Improvement of Roads and Transport. 

8. Rural Housing and Sanitation. 

Under each section in a five-year programme, the field staff of the 
different Government Departments and members of the District Boards 
and Panchayats will decide the amount of progress they envisage in terms 
of BO many acres of improved wheat and sugar-cane, of afforested land, and 
controlled grazing, so many consolidated holdings, so many co-operative 
societies, tube-wells, pit latrines, schools, health visits, approved bulls, etc. 

The organisation of economic planning may be roughly envisaged as 
follows 

1. A TabBil Planning Director to plan and co-ordinate the work of the above aeotlona. 

2. He will be Baaiated by a atalf of eight officers from the Departments of Agriculture, 

Irrigation. Co-operation, Marketing, Induatriea, Education, Sanitation and Animal 
Imabandry. 

3. A Subordinate Inapeoting ataff, oonstanUy on tour, of five eaoh from the above depart- 

ments in each iahMih 

4. The Agricultural Engineers in every i4ihtiil for directing land reclamation and oonatruo- 

tion works, choice of suitable sites for well construction, prevention of soil ero- 
sion and drainage, ete. 

5. Two Forest Officers in every tahinl directing schemes of village afforestation, pasture 

management, reclamation of ravines and sand-dunes and propagation of defensive 
vegetation against the enoroaoliment of sand. 

6. Rural reeoBsWootion— trained teachers in every sobool. 

7. Domestic soienoe — trained teachers in all girls’ schools. 

8. A Lady Superintendent for home-visit and women welfare work, 

», Rural gnide, and Boy Boonto oivaniMd in aJoae aMooiation with tha Planning Oapait- 
ment. 

10. University students trained in rural reconstruetlon. 

16 
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The improvement of agriculture in the area of experimentation may 
be carried out on the following lines : 

(1) The eeleotlon and distribuUon of pu« aoeda of all oropa ahoidd be controlled by the 
establiehment of OoTemmont aeed farma and eo-opermtlon of the cnltiTatora In the 
matter of aeed dlatrlbution ahonld be aeenred by offering them certain rodnetione of 
pricaa, bonuaea, etc. Oo-operaUvc Bocietlea ahonld alao be aaalBted in making atorage etc. 

(2) The etoeking of improved agrienltnral Implementa, eanc-emthlng milla, water lltta and 
buckets In the Government farms and their distribution through 

(a) the eo-operation of cultivators to whom reduction of prioeai bonuses, etc., may be given ; 

(b) the grant of HahavV loans for the purchase of agricultural implements and machinery. 

(3) An intensive and vigorous campaign should be carried on against dung-cakes. 

(4) Demonstration class should be started within the cultivated area where the results of intro- 
duction of a better variety of crop, a better implement, a better system o( cultivation or a 
more adequate manure may be ahown to peasants who cultivate in oontiguous fields 

(6) Direct propaganda by means of lectures, shows and Exhibition trains. 

(6) The establishment of Ck>-operative Societies such as agricultural supply and better farming 
societies in the area of experimentation which would provide other links between the field 
staff of the Agricultural Department and the Agrionlturista of the locality. 

That of cattle on the following lines : 

(1) Fodder survey with reference to cattle requirement and nutrition in lean years and the 
Introduction of fodder crops as Egyptian clover which may also serve as good green manure ; 

(5) The adoption of controlled and rotational grazing under the supervision of village punohayata 
or better farming sooieties ; 

(8) The storage of grasses in silos ; 

(4) The castration of scrub bulls and distribution of good breeding bulls ; 

(6) A campaign against cattle epidemics and diseases ; 

(6) The establishment of cattle breeding societies and their encouragement by special favours of 
selected bulls and other concessions ; 

(7) Improvement of daily farming and the establishment of depots for the oolleotion, pasteurizing 
and cooling of milk. 

Such a wide range of aotivitics neoessitates the strengthening of the staff of the Veterinary 
Department and the establishment of links and oontacts with the villages in the experimental area 
as through village punchayats, better farming and cattle breeding societies operating in oonnection 
with group of villages. 

The spearhead of economic offensive in the village must be the 
co-operative movement, says Dr. Mukherjee. Everything can be brought 
under the sphere of co-operation from afforestation, irrigation and pasture 
management through credit and sale, to the improvement of agriculture, 
live-stock, public health and living conditions. 

The bark of co-operative credit has split on the rock, among others, 
of indebtedness, lack of surplus: wealth and food supply of the village 
farmer. 

The eumulatlve InarMae of the burden of Indebteduees reetrlete agrloultural opportuniUee 
end rape morel ineentlvee to en extent which in the end deflec ordlnery meene and demandc 
more dreetio aottona then eontemplated before. The Oovernmeiit ehonld be prepared in eeleoted 
areaa to edTanoe money to eredlton for part of the debt due to them by the debton and to araign 
them bondi guaranteed by the Goremment for the balauea of the debt. The money eo adTunoed 
and the amount of the bonda may be leenred on the debtorie laada. A portton of the debt bae 
to be wiped off after the detailed iaTwtigation into the hiatory of each eara by a rillaga tribunal 
in whioh OoTemmaut reTauua offioara ahonld bn. adequately represented. The tribunal would 
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ftWtrd ft tlgtirft which shall mot exceed ft cerkftiii moltlple of the rent end rcTeniie. This will 
not preludlolftllj affect the creditors who now find that most of their debts are now irrecorerable. 

Debt ReooneillaUon BocleUes should bo sUrted and these should take up each indlTiduftl 
ease for u fair adjustment of claims between creditors and debtors in the period of falling prices. 
The amount finallj settled may be paid to the creditor by the Go«operatire Booleties or Land 
Mortgage Banks. 

With this prelimiaary drive against agricultural iudebtedneBS 
a fillip to the oo-operative organisation may be given along the following 
directions : 

(1) Oo-operatiye Societies for rural reconstruction and better living and better farming should 
be started along with Credit Societies. 

(2) Establishment of Land Mortgage Banka and Societies for the purchase of agricultural requisites 
and the sale of agr ieultural produee. 

CREATION OF LAND-BONDS-A SCHEME OF 
AGRICULTURAL REFORM 

In an interesting article on “Agricultural Reform in India" contributecf 
to the Hindu of April 8 last, Mr. N. D. Varadachariar, Advocate, after survey- 
ing the present handicaps under which Agriculture, the main occupation 
of the Indian people, is carried on suggests a scheme for the re-orientatiou 
of the Agricultural industry. 

For the moment [he says] we acoept the revenue territorial organisation of the State. The 
village is the unit of that organiaation We start there. 

Every separately owned piece of land in the village is valued according to its revenue for 
the past few years, what it will fetch in the market at the time of inquiry, its potentialities, etc The 
owner of the land will be given a bond by the State for the value of the land so fixed. This bond 
will carry intereat payable half-yearly at any treasury at a rate to be fixed with reference to the 
market and it should not be capable of being raised, although the State may redeem the bond by 
paying the full value at any time. These bonds are to be transferable in the same way as land and 
Immovable property are now transferable, subject to payment of stamp duties in respect of transfer 
or succession. They will be tax free, but cesses for revenue purposes, not of an expropriatory 
oharaeter, may be levied when national finances require it. If Government does not pay interest 
on the bond for three years, the property represented by it will revest in the holder or holders of 
the bond, subject to compensation for improvements or for waste by the State. 

Upon the execution of the bond, the owner of property will cease to have any property in 
the land, which will become the property of the State, except for the interest preserved in his favour 
in the event of the aforesaid failure to pay interest 

Holdings will then be consolidated and crops which have been found suitable to the soil and 
which* if raised, will fetoh the best price, will be raised on the land. 

The actual work of cultivation and its management will be in the hands of an official mana- 
ger of the village, aaaiated by a local panebayat of bond-holders. 

The produce will be stored and the marketing establishment will take up distribution either 
by State agenoiea or by private retail dealers or co-operative institutions. 

The price of produee will be fixed not from a profiteering point of view but upon fair 
eeonomie oonaiderationa. which shall be aaacised by a body of experts working under Govern- 
ment. 

The profits will be available for the current expenses of the State subject to insurance against 
^^Jamine and a sinking fund for redeeming the bonds in oonrse of time. 
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Tbe present proposal la only a iorm of OoUeeUTiam wtaiob fully safeguards indlTldual pro- 
perty, and tbe BUte iaterveues to fuaetion, as It does la tbe matter of tbe Post OffEoes or tbe Rail- 
ways, recognising that agriculture is a national utility affair and is eminently fit for nnllied 
direction. 

The staff of Ootremment will not hare to be unduly enlarged. As there will be no wor^ of 
land rerenue oolleotion, all the present personnel of that department wUl be available for tbe pur- 
pose of running the new department. Valuable help will be forthcoming from Panohayats of bond- 
holders, whose interest it is to see that tbe department Is well administered as it is upon Its etficlenoy 
that the payment of their interest depends. 

This is not nationalisation. Nationalisation is either expropriation or state ownerabip by 
purchase of land outright. The latter leaves a oiass landless and not directly interested in land. 
The bond here proposed continues the interest of the holder in the land. The bond is treated as 
immovable property by law for purposes of negotiation, so that it is as good property in the 
hands of the holder as land. 

USE OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, M.A., Ph.D.. oontributea an intereating article on 
the use of “intellii^enoe tests” in the grouping of children in schools in the 
April number of the of the Indian Review. He says that invention and 
development of these tests as distinguished from “scholastic tests" which 
ore used to find out the use a child has made of class instruction, has made 
it possible, so claimed their advocates, to group children more or less 
adequately according to their ability to perform the abstract mental accom* 
plishments in reading, writing, arithmetic and so forth which most schools 
set as their educational objective. 

But the trouble lies in defi ning intelligence and in fact there has been 
no intoIliKeut definition of intelligence. Besides, the Intelligence Quotient 
is only an average of a pupil’s accomplishments in several separate per* 
formancee. Psychologists think that are other intelligences besides abs* 
tract intelligence, which the "intelligence test" is supposed to measure, viz., 
social intelligence, msthetic intelligence, etc. Educationists realise that the 
child is not a mere abstract brain. 

They (the edaeetioniate) have eome to see that In addition to n brain, a child has a body,— 
that be baa cimoUona, that he haa aeathetio abiliUea and a aoeial eenae. And ao they now talk about 
ednoating the “whole oliiid". Further, they have oome to realise tbat a ebild haa a home, a eom- 
munity environment which ia alao educating him, in aome waya perhapa even more etteotivaly.Aban 
the aohool. 

Expatiating on the need for proper interpretation of "intelligence" and 
the futility of the attempt to construct a single reliable test, the writer 
eays : 

Avoregea at beat are daageroue indioea npon wUhh to make deehdona ooMetning aaoh nari* 
ablea aa cbildren’a abilitiee, eapeeially when the nveragea are baaed on only a taw of tha abilltlea in 
a ebtid whioh tbe modern eehool eonaidara aignltleant. Modara aaboolman in aotnal epiitnat.witb 
oblldran recognise a eomething whleb has been enlled “intaUiganee'*. ft may be tbat thlilntelU- 
geaoa ie the total of a larga number of ipeeiflo abllitiea not bonad together by a common fnetor, aa 
Thorndike malataiaa, or it may be that it ia made up, aeoordlng to Bpaarman, the eminent BngUih 
payehologlet, of n Iheter mpraieating general ability or mantel energy eommoa to all peeformaaoea 
la a aiaido tedlvMatf ttm apealBo faelon, e.g , moiieid eapaeltyi asatha m a M eal aapaaity, ate., whieh 
may vary markedly in amoaat la the came ladIvMhutl. Whether laMIUgeMeteet aeeoaBll^||pd 
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menure very aaonratrtylnteHlgenoe In aooordanoe with either of theee definitloBB ii at least to be 
queetioaed. That the intelligenee teats do measure some of the things which make forsueoeuln 
sohool life Is fairly eertaln. They shonld be interpreted as glring that measure. It is Just as eeruin 
that there are also many, many factors makiuK for sueeess in the modern school which the present 
intelligenoe testa do not meaaure. 

No doubt, the Idea that Innate capaolty oould be measured apart from the Influences of edu- 
cation and training has proved barren. Bo also the attempt to construct a single reliable test 
capable of measuring general intelligence has been given up as impoasiblo, and all average mea- 
sures have come to be distrusted in so far as they obscure signif leant individual variation. Never- 
theless it would be folly also not to recognize that the measure, which they do give, is altogether too 
inadequate to determine to any great extent the school life which a child shall have. Modern 
psychology recognizes many kinds of intelligences. As these different intelligences are defined and 
their characteristics discovered, it may be possible to devise tests capable of measuring more ac- 
curately and comprehensively those characteristics which make for success m school and in world’s 
work. Until that golden day arrives, those, who actually do determine what shall happen to 
children in school, must use the best measure and judgments which are available. With the grow- 
ing concern over educating **the whole child**, the wise use of mental test becomes therefore a major 
problem. 


THE STATES AND THE FEDERAL SCHEME 

Writing in the columns of The Neto Statesman and the Nation "ilWsi 
Eleanor Rathbone quotes with approval the opinion of the Butler Commit- 
tee that the relationship of the Paramount Power with the States is not 
merely a contractual relationship resting on treaties made more than a cen- 
tury ago but “a living growing relationship shaped by circumstances and 
policy resting on a mixture of history, theory and modern fact”. She is, 
therefore, inclined to attach less importance to the Princes’ demand for 
specific mention and preeervation of treaties and agreements concluded 
with the States in the Government of India Bill. 

Even without thin reaffirmation [She says] the Bill indirectly strengtheuB the Prinoee’ position, 
because of the reliance placed on their known conservatism and loyalty to the British connections as 
a guarantee for stability and resistance to revolutionary forces. That is apparently the main argu- 
ment for insisting on waiting for their accession before granting responsibility at the centre. But If 
the smooth working of the constitution is to depend on the Prinoos’ goodwill will there not be an 
even greater reluctance than at present to intervene on behalf of the States’ subjects ? As a set-off 
against this danger many well-informed people maintain that the closer relations thus set up bet- 
ween British India and the States will inevitably influence the Princes towards progress and better 
government. But can we trust to this V Is it a sufficent set-off ? 

Turning to the effect on British Indian subjects, the influence which 
the Princes may exert upon the Central Legislature is worth noting. 

Even in the Lower House their nominees will hold 126 out of 876 seats, or about three times 
as many as the seats reserved to the depressed classea, labour and women, all put togethoi. In the 
Upper House, there is no reservation of seata for any of these three interests, while the Princes* 
nominees hold 104 out of 260 seats. Yet this amazingly conservative Legislature, mainly represen- 
tative of large vested Interests, will be competent to pass laws oonoernlng marriage, rights of Inheri- 
tance, labour conditions, industrial disputes — laws which will override, if in conflict with, provin- 
cial legislation. No oorretponding rlglits are given to the Federal Legislature to interfere with 
•ny of these matters in the Indian States. It Is said that the Princes will not desire to interfere In 
purely British Indian matters. But what matters will be so regarded f May not the representa- 
tives of the States plausibly argue, that an advanced Factory Code will influence their own labour 
■upply and cftttse diaatteotion among the sub Jeots of the Princes y 
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To raise theia doubts is not inoonsiitent with holding that the proposals of the Bill as thej 
atfeot the Provinees represent not merely a substantial adyanoe towards sell-gOTemment, but also-« 
through the immensely enlarged eleotorate^a far better means than hu existed hitherto of seouring 
attention to the just grievances of the poverty-strieken masses, the depressed olasses and the women. 
But for these advantages we seem to be paying a heavy prlee. 

She concludes : 

A British parliament and people which last summer worked themselves into a fever of ex* 
citement over a Sedition Bill which threatened invasions of the privacies and liberties of a few 
individual British citizens are bound, before they assent to this India Bill, to ask themselves two 
questions. 

First, how will the Bill affect the olghty-one million subjects of Indian States ? May it result 
in shackling thoir fetters permanently upon their limbs T Granted that many of them, in some 
States, are happy and contented under a form of government congenial to them, yet is not an auto- 
cracy always a potential tyranny and should a democracy assent by its own act to the stabiUsing 
of some five hundred autocracies f 

Secondly, does a Federal Legislature such as that proposed sufficiently guarantee the wel- 
fare of the British Indian masses ? Or'will it result, as one Indian writer has suggested, in merely 
substituting brown autocrats for white bureaucrats when the nominees of the Princes take the places 
of the official bloc now to disappear Y 

ECONOMIC PLIGHT OF BENGAL 

In a renent issue ot the Amrit Bazar Patrika commenting upon the 
economic plight of Bengal, the Editor says : 

It may be noted that out of Re. 6 erorea repreaentinR the iaaued capital of the Reaerye Bank, 
Ba. US lakha were alloted to the Caloutta Regiator or Eaatern Circle of the Bank couiprUing the 
proTinoet of Bengal, Bihar-Oriaaa and Assam. The total aubaoriptlon for the Caloutta Register 
amounted to Ra. tSS lakhs only which la I 'IS times the amount alloted to thia circle. In all the other 
proTlnoes the reaponse had been much more aatisfaetory. In the Bombay oirole the aubscriptiona 
amounted to 2.38 times the amount alloted, in Delhi it was 2.08 times and in Madras it was 1 87 timca. 
Eren in the Burma Register the amount was l.to times in spite of the fact that the prorinoe ia suffer- 
ing from a very acute economic depression owing to the last rebellion and alump in the price of 
paddy. If we compare the number ot applioanta we find that there were 61,808 applioations in 
Bombay. 84,098 in Delhi and only 23,917 in Bengal, 

If a eloser analyaia of the appUcanU of the Bengal Register is made, the eoono- 
mie condition of the people of this proyinno will be more olearly reyealed. There is no doubt that 
a large proportion ot the applicanta oonsiats ot Europeans and non-Bengali residenta otthUpro- 
yinoe. It eannot be said that the people ot this proyinoe neglected to apply for these shares beoaose 
they took no interest in them. On the oontrary, they were keenly interested in obttining oontrol 
of the Bengal Register from poUtieal oonsiderations and the Bengalee press enthualastiinlly en- 
ooarag^ them to purchase these shares. The fact ia that they were preyented from applying for 
aharea for want of necessary funds. 

If we uamine the economic position of Bengal from another point of yiew we ahall realise 
the hopeless state of this proyinee. As we are ail aware, the aorplns income of the upper middlo- 
e ass is ^erally inyeated in Ooyemment aeouritiee. From a statement eompiled in the year 1998- 
29, we find that during that year the amounts of interaet paid, on which income-tax waa realised, 
were 888 lakhs In Bombay. Bs. 88 lakhs in Madraa, Ba, 88 lakha in the Punjab, Ba. 28 lakhs in 

the United Proyinoea and only Ba. B lakhs in Bengal This eleariy shows that eren the well-to-do 
elaaaei of Bengal are Immensely poor in eompari«>n with their eompeere In the other proylneee. 

A . f ***** '»• meeeured from the eaylnge of her population alone. 

ana yals of the badget esUmataa of the yarious proylneea for the yaar 1929-80. which ia a pre- 
daprSHlon yaar.ahowa that the ezpeadltare per ecgiita of the Bombay Goraminent waaBs.829» 
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VtdfU Bi. 4.18, Punjab Kt. (.54, Anam Bs. 8.M, Central ProTineca Bt. 8.79, United Provinoaa Re. 
9,78 «|4 Bengal 8.8(. Tba expanditnreiMr tofita on the eo-eaUed nation-building departmenta of the 
tnrioMPiOTinnW ttoTornaionta reroaU more inieraatlag figuraa. ItwaaRi 1.S8 in Boinbay, Be. 
1.40 in tba Punjab, Be. 1.00 In Madraa and only M rupee lu Bengal. There ia only oue prorlnee in 
IndUp ▼liep BUiAr*Orl84fto whoie ooonomio oondition i« worse thin that of Beni^al 

When the poverty of this proTinoe ia BO aoute it la remarkable that the burden oftaaaUon 
impoaed on her ie far from light. Of oourae by the maaio wand of the Meaton Settlement, the major 
portion of her revenues go to swell the coffers of the Central Eaohequer leaving very little for 
meeting the bare expenses of the Provinoial Government. One of the moat inequitable arrangement 
was the discriminatory treatment of this province with regard to the Jute Export Duty. This duty 
WM imposed as a war-emergency taxation in 1916 on the plea that Jute was a monopoly of India 
and,eoDsequently the ineidenoe of the tax fell on foreign consumers. The monopoly theory of Juto 
has however been exploded by the present depreaaion revealing that the price of jute depends, to a 
great extent, on ooapetltion crops like cotton and hemp. It cannot be disputed that the burden of 
taxation is borne by the growers. The present rate of duty at Ra. 4-8 per bale of 5 maunds amounts 
to a little less than a rupee per maund. And such a high tax ia realiaod when the commodity Is sold 
by the growers at only Rs. 8 per maund. Jute is practically the only money crop of this province, 
and if this be subjected to a taxation *of over 25 per cent, it cannot but seal for good the economic 
destiny of Bengal. 

The sad economic problem of Bengal is due to the low ineome per capita of its population- 
and the comparatively high incidence of taxation. Because it was once the most flouriahlng pro- 
vince in the whole of India, the popular impression is that it is still the richoat province. Unless 
both the Government and the people are determined to attack the problem aerioualy the future is 
destined to be terribly gloomy. It is a matter of deep regret that even the nation-building depart- 
ments of the Government are indifferent I The working of the State Aid to Induatrios Act is only 
one of the many examples, The responstbllitiea of the people also are not less. In the year 1981, 
the economic situation of this province was analytically surveyed by a non-offloial committee under 
the leadership of Sir P. G. Ray. The findings of this Committee wore published in the book Swaraj 
and Eeonomia Banged which ought to bo read by every educated man of this province. There 
should be further researches iu order to find out the onuses of our economic degeneration and a 
eonstruotivo programme of work initiated for arresting the tide of further decay. 
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Agra Province Zemindars’ Association 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1341 FASLI. 



Among: the activities of the A^a Province Zemindars’ Association, 
Allahabad, during the year under report may be mentioned the entertain- 
ment of His Excellency Captain Nawab Dr. Sir Mohtimmad Ahmad Said 
Khan, E.C.8.I., K.C.I.E., LL.D., of Chhatari, as the first Indian Governor 
of the United Provinces. Almost all the members of the Association at- 
tended the function which included the presentation of an address and an 
At Home to His Excellency. 

One of the achievements of the A. P. Zemindars’ Association has been 
the formation of the National Agriculturist Party of the Agra Province 
which came into being as a result of an important decision taken at the 
Third Agra Province Zemindars’ Conference held at Aligarh under the 
presidency of Nawab Sahib of Chhatari. 

Speaking of the importance of the National Agriculturist Party of the 
Agra Province, which is nothing but an offspring of the parent Association 
from the point of view of the Zemindar Community, the report says : ‘The, 
future, in fact the very existence of the Zemindars as a body-politic, largely 
depends upon the National Agriculturist Party of the Agra Province and 
how it discharges its huge responsibilities.’ 

The Third Agra Province Zemindars’ Conference took a very commen- 
dable step in attempting to amalgamate the U. P. Zemindars’ Association of 
Muzaffarnagar, with the Agra Province Zemindars’ Association. Allahabad. 
The Zemindars more than anybody else must realise that strength lies in 
unity and consolidation. 

The Report mentions of the services and helpful suggestions of indivi- 
dual members which the Association received from time to time. A scheme 
for the liquidation of the Zemindars’ debt drafted by Khan Sahib Mouivi 
Mohammad Hasan of Machhishahr after being considered by the Managing 
Committee has been sent to the Government for necessary action. 

The Association was consulted on the following matters on which it 
sent its considered opinions : 

(a) G. O. re : alteration of the Money Bond by Ram Babu Saxena. 

Director of Publicity and Reforms, U. P. 

t6) G. O. re : Reserve Bank of India : 

The most important of the various tasks undertaken and completed 
by the Managing Committee, during the year under report was the revision 
of the existing Rules find Regulations of the Association. 

The General Body met twice and there were four Managing Com- 
mittee meetings during the year under report. 

The Report concludes with an appeal to Zemindars that they should 
all come under the banner of the Association and show to the disruptive 
and contending forces in the country that they stand united. They should 
sink their differences and think of the great and sacred cause of their order 
and oommunity. 
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Bengal Legislative Council, (some of which have since been enacted) 
being invited by the Government to do so. Their resolution in 
criticism of the Joint Select Committee's recommendations as moved 
by Mr. Prova Nath Singh Roy was reproduced in the Landholders' 
Journal. January issue. The Committee were opposed to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Amar Nath Dutta's Indian Bar Councils Amendment 
Bill as being unnecessary and uncalled for, to Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah’s 
Untouchability Abolition Bill, as involving interference with matters 
' bearing on religious practices and susceptibilities of the people, to Mr. 
Chari’s Hindu Woman’s Inheritance Bill as reversing the fundamental 
principle guiding the Hindu Law of succession. With regard to the Girls' 
Protection Bill while they had strong objection to the sale of minor girls 
for commercial reasons, they would not warmly support it, as they held 
the view that intervention by the Legislature would complicate the situa- 
tion without improving it. They lent their support to the Bengal Non- 
Agricuitural Lands Rent Settlement Bill, 1933, as it sought to provide 
definite statutory provisions for assessment of rent of non-agricultural 
lands on the same principles as adopted in connection with the agricul- 
tural lands. They did not favour the Court-Fees (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill, 1933, as they were of opinion that the existing arrangement in the 
valuation of suits relating to land should not be disturbed. They sup- 
ported the Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill. 1934 as it would, in their opinion, considerably reduce the number 
of First Appeals to the distr ict Courts and thus effect appreciable saving 
of time. In according approval to the Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill, 
they advocated that a beginning should be made for the creation of an 
Indian Navy under the control of Indian Government to be used primarily 
for Indian purposes. 

Committee placed on record their strong opposition to the Taxation 
Bills introduced in the February Session (1935) of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. The following resolution moved by Mr. P. N. Singh Roy was 
unanimously passed : — 

**The BritUh Indian ^uooiation greatly dUafVproTe any fresh proposal of taxation, especially 
In this period af economic depression thorough which the province is passing. The Association 
are of opinion that further taxation of the people of this province which would be a direct 
interference with their purchasing power should not be resorted to without giving effect In subs- 
tanilsl measure to the recommendations of the Swan Retrenobment Committee. The Association 
therefore place on record their strong opposition of the forthcoming Bills of taxation vis. the 
Bengal Bleetrlolty Duty Bill, 1986, the Bengal Tobacco (aalea licensing) Bill, 1986, the Court Feet 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1986, the Bengal Amusements tax (Amendment) Bill 1986 and thg Indian 
Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1986 and they are clearly of opinion that the Bills, if pasaed^ 
would advanely affect the people at large". 

Th« Committee gladly note that they received unstioted oo-operation 
during the peried under review from one and all and particularly from 
the Mabaraje of Kassimbazar, the Raja Bahadur of Nashtpur, Komar 
H. K. Mitter, Komar Sarat Kumar Roy, Measra. Sarat Chandra Mittra, m.l.0.. 
Saileswar Singh Roy, mx.0., Sodhaneu Kumar Mitter, Nityananda Singh 
Roy, Amar Nath Mukherjee, Probhanaith Singh Roy, and Dr. S. C. Law. 



British Indian Association, Oudh 



March 27, 1985 when the Taluqdars of Oudh met for the first Hme 
their new Oovernor Sir Harry Haig at Lucknow will ever be cherished 
by that great body of landholders in grateful recollection of the most 
frank, friendly and soUutary advice which His Excellency offered them 
in reply to their Address of Welcome. 

In the course of their Address the Taluqdars of Oudh referred to 
their anxiety as to their fate under the coming Reforms, the indequate 
representation given to the landholders of the province, the indebtedness 
of zemindar community and the inadequate remissions of land reventte 
granted to them and many other matters of interest to themselves and 
their province. But their address was not merely a submission of 
their grievances and seeking of their remedies. The Taluqdars offered 
their wholehearted and loyal support to the Governor in all under- 
takings calculated to ensure the well-being of the province as a whole. 

Governor’s Reply 

We are living? in a time of political chatigfo and of economic stress. 
Both these factors affect you closely, and it is natural that you should refer 
to them tonight. With regard to the economic question, I am aware that you 
have suffered a considerable loss in income, and that you have not been 
satisfied with the amount of land revenue remitted by Government in com* 
parison with the reduction made in the rents of tenants. I would only say 
this, that the Government have shouldered a very heavy burden in this 
joint task, in which all parties have had to cooperate, of meeting the condi- 
tions created by the fall in agricultural prices, and that our provincial 
budget reminds us every year of the difficulties arising from our surrender 
for the present of over one crore of the land revenue demand. My only 
other observation is that while in no case have rents been reduced below 
the level of 1901, the land revenue demand now is less by 37 lakhs than it 
was in that year. In the matter of the burden of indebtedness, which has 
been weighing on all classes concerned with the land, the legislation pro- 
moted by this Government and passed by the local Legislature at the 
moment awaits the assent of his Excellency the Governor-General. It may 
be difficult to forced the precise effects of provisions so comprehensive, but 
1 think we are all agreed that a determined effort has been made to deal 
ifith a most complicated problem, and we must now await the test of 
experience. 

Yon express some anxiety as to how the far-reaching political changes 
whfeh are at present under the consideration of Parliament may affect your 
own pOBitton. In regard to the number of seats in the new provincial 
Legislative Assembly, I tiiink you are aware that the local Government 
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hnve done what is possible to place your claims before those with whom the 
decision lies ; but I fear that in spite of that the scheme under considers* 
tion does not concede those claims. More generally your position is that 
you hold your estates in virtue of sanads granted to you by the British 
Oovernment. You ask for safeguards that you will continue to enjoy your 
rights in full. Tn a time of change it is natural that safeguards should be 
demanded, and certain safeguards depending on the action of the Governor 
have in fact been provided in the Bill that is now before Parliament in 
regard to legislation dealing with the extinguishment or modification of 
Tights in land, including rights or privileges in respect of land revenue. 
'The provisions included in the Bill are the result of very careful consider- 
ation by his Majesty’s Government of numerous representations on this 
subject made to them. They are of a general character, and I do not Fthink 
at this stage it would be possible to secure any extension of them. Statu- 
tory provisions of this kind have an importance which I should be the last 
1o minimise. Nevertheless, I think the teachings of history show that the 
best safeguard of your position and your rights lies in what you yourselves 
can do. 

There are those who would have us believe that the landlords have 
outgrown their usefulness, that they are an impediment to progress and 
that the march of time must sweep them away. I see no ground for accept- 
ing that insidious doctrine, which, if it came to be widely believed, would go 
far, through shaking men’s confidence, to bring about its own fulfilment. I 
am not one who believes that revolutionary changes in the social or eco- 
nomic order are inevitable. We are dealing here in India with an ancient 
civilization, and ideas and traditions that are deeply rooted in the past. It 
is true that India is in many respects changing rapidly, and it is right that 
it should change. The changes are evidence of life and vigour, which we 
want to encourage. But life in my view should be a steady, continuous 
progress and should not consist of advance by means of a series of explo- 
sions. We must take our stand alike against the old-time conservative, 
impervious to new ideas, and the revolutionary who is intoxicated with 
them. It was a very wise man who said ; 'He that will not apply new 
remedies must expect new evils ; for time is the greatest innovator.’ We 
are experiencing the truth of that saying now. Time is proving itself a 
great innovator. But we need not be afraid of these innovations of time if 
we appreciate the fact that a new situation has arisen and are prepared to 
apply the new remedies that it demands. 

When I reflect on conditions in this province, my mind sometimes 
turns to the situation that confronted Disraeli in the earlier days of his 
political leadership, and how he set himself at a time of profound change in 
the economic and social life of England to reorganize and revivify the old 
Conservative party, which was based mainly on the landlord interest He 
was able to persuade that party to adapt itself to the new conditions, not by 
departing from the true principles on which it was founded, not by throw- 
ing away the influence and position of the great landlords, but by making 
it realise that it must move with the times and must have a living policy if 
it wanted to live. That is really the position in these provinces. 
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And what is the living policy that the great landholders of Oudh 
should follow 7 They have inherited an honoured position as leaders of 
their people. I would urge them to prove themselves true leaders, for this 
is a time above all when leadership is needed. It was Disraeli who said 
that great duties can alone confer great station, and there are great duties 
awaiting those who can assume them. The primary need of the time is to 
raise the level of life of the masses of the agricultural population, to im- 
p'rove the surroundings in which they live, to increase the product of their 
labour and to create happier conditions and wider interests by employing 
their leisure in a healthy way. The villagers are stirring into life. They 
need help, they need guidance. You can do much to give them what they 
need, and if you help them wisely and with personal sympathy, I am sure 
that you will be repaid many times by a new and reasoned loyalty which 
will gradually take the place of a traditional loyally that is bound to 
weaken in the inevitable processes of time and change. I would urge you 
therefore to come forward as real leaders of your tenants. And if you are 
to be leaders, you must believe in yourselves. Do not look upon the future 
with apprehension. Do not regard yourselves as fighting a rear-guard 
action against forces that will sooner or later overwhelm you. Recognize 
the immense opportunities for good that your position offers you, and 
believing in yourselves and the future take the load, to which your tradi- 
tions and inheritance entitle you, in advancing the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the rural population. 

You have reminded me of the co-operation you have extended to my 
predecessors and of the liberal help you have always given in the past to 
works of public utility. The city of Lucknow bears witness to the justice of 
that claim. 1 should like to thank you in the present for the generous 
subscriptions you are making to their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Fund. I am 
sure that if I have occasion to seek your help in promoting some object 
which enlists your sympathy and interest (such for instance as the exten- 
sion and improvement of the Colvin Taluqdars College which has done and 
is doing so much for the education of the sons of taluqdars) you will readi- 
ly accord your support 

I value very greatly your assurance of wholehearted cooperation in 
schemes for the welfare of the people of these provinces. 1 hope we may 
work together to this end. I am anxious that the province of Oudh should 
play its full part in the Government of the United Provinces. I shall not be 
unmindful of that object, and 1 feel confident that working in cooperation 
tion we can do much to promote the happiness and contentment of the 
people. 
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The National Agriculturist Party of Oudh 

ITS AIMS AND ACTIVITIES 


By Rai Bahaduk Maheswar Dayal Seth, 

Hony. Secretary, N. A. P., Oudh. 

T a meeting of the Central Board of the National Agriculturist Party of 

Oudh held at Lucknow on February 9, 1935, it was decided to organise 
the District of Sitapur to serve as a model of what we wish to do in all the 
districts of Oudh. Ever since this decision was arrived at, the work of 
organization has been going on very vigorously in Sitapur district. We 
have got a central executive committee consisting of influential people of 
the district with an able and energetic Hon. Secretary who is a Bar-at-Law 
and we have established branches iu all the four tahsils of the district. 
Each branch committee has got its own executive committee and 
sub-committees have also been formed so that each and every village of the 
tahsil is covered by a network of our branches, e. g. in Biswan Tahsil we 
have established 26 branch committees and have divided 511 villages of the 
tahsil to be included in one or the other sub-committees. 

Each sub-committee has got its own president and secretary who are 
constantly doing the work of the Party and carrying on its message and pro- 
paganda to the remotest corner of the district. Meetings are being held all 
over the district ; several mass meetings attended by thousands of people 
were hold. Leaflets and handbills are being issued every week and the 
enrolment of members is daily increasing. Before long, we hope to have at 
least two thousand members in Sitapur District. Propagandists have been 
employed in each tahsil who are constantly touring and explaining to the 
villagers how to live a healthier life, how to improve the sanitation of the 
village and their agriculture and are trying to help them in every possible 
way. Each propagandist has got a gramophone with special records about 
the uplift of villages and he attracts crowds of villagers every where. We 
are soon starting seed godowns to supply seeds of improved variety to our 
members. An Urdu Paper ‘Mustaqbil’ serves the rural population and each 
branch committee tries to remove the just grievances of the tenants of the 
circle and if it is unable to do, so it sends a report to the tahsil executive 
committee who do their best to remove their difficulties and if necessary 
they report to the Central Committee of the district. It is also proposed to 
have some model villages in each tahsil and I gratefully acknowledge the 
help and cooperation which we are receiving from all the prominent land- 
lords of the district. In short, all possible steps are being taken to enable 
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tha ftllagOTB'to help thdRiaelves, to usa tba>wonlaiof our brilliant Governor 
Hia^ Bxoellenoy Sir Harry Haig, who* ha8> already daring the short 
period of his office shown hia keen interest for the uplift of the masses. 
His excellent advice to the landiords. of the province given on March 27, 
1986, while replying to an address of welcome by the Taluqdars of Oudh, 
deserves our most serious consideration. His were the true words of a 
friend and guide and if we are alive to- the realities of the situation we 
should follow his advice. 

As soon as the enrolment of members in Sitapur district reaches the 
figure of ten thousand, which, we hope, will materialise very soon, we shall 
start similar work in Unao, Hardoi, Lakhimpur^Kheri where the spade 
work is already being done and the propagandists have been employed and 
the enrolment of membership is going on. Without neglecting the districts 
where our organization is formed more or less on a satisfactory basis, we 
propose to take sets of three districts after Sitapur at a time and before 
this year is out, our programme is to establish our branches all over 
Oudh covering each and every village. The task is too gigantic to be 
achieved by the efforts of any individual or a group of landlords. 

But if we wish that our Party should develop into a gigantic organiza- 
tion wielding power throughout the province, our plain duty is, to wake up 
to our sense of responsibility, to take cognisance of the forces that are 
playing around us and to take a manly stand to protect our ancient order 
from the onslaught of those who are out to terminate it. The Party’s recent 
defeat under peculiar circumstances, at Assembly elections should not 
drive us to despair, but infuse us with a new spirit and a new courage to 
cope with the situation that stares us in the face. It is not at all sufficient 
to organise the Party properly in only one district of the Province. We 
must have similar organisation in each district. The life breath of an or- 
ganisation is constant activity, constant advance and constant re-adjustment 
with changing conditions and changing environments. The present 
situation, political and economic, calls for renewed effort and dogged 
determination to strengthen our vulnerable points, to marshal our scattered 
forces and to offer a united front to those who challenge our existence. 

It is now evident that the Congress is determined to stiffen its attacks 
on us as well as on the Government. On the one hand, it is directing its 
attacks, however constitutional they may be for the time being, against the 
Government ; on the other, it threatens to sweep us out of existence. 
The presidential address delivered at the 27th session of the U. P. Congress 
at Etawah should be an eye-opener to us all. Mr. Prakash has made it 
abundantly clear that we have no right to exist and nicknamed us as agents 
to the Government and enemies to the tenants. The challenge is there. 
Are we to stand mute, look askance and submit tamely and surrender our- 
selves despondently to the changes of fortune, or shall we stand up, gird 
our loins and give a staggering blow to our adversary and assert our man* 
hood and independence. In our answer lies the future hopes, the future 
dignity and the future triumph of our order. 
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The members of the Zamindari order should make a radical change in 
their attitude towards their tenants and strengthen the traditional link that 
binds them in an inseparable tie of mutual co-operation and mutual under- 
standing. They have sanction of ages behind them to reinforce their claim 
on the love and affection of the masses. If the Zamindars draw their 
tenants closer to their hearts and share their joys and griefs as comrade-in- 
arms this claim will become irrestible. 

It is plain that the numerical strength of the tenants is a great tempta- 
tion to the Congress for increasing its resources in the political field but 
if the National Agriculturist Party’s call to unite and combine is respond- 
ed to and the gravity of the situation is realised, the Congress dream will 
not so easily materialise. 

The foundation of democracy has already been laid in this country. 
Every democracy worth the name presupposes the existence of political 
parties with a definite programme of their own for national evolution and 
good Government. There is, at present, one political party that speaks 
with one voice and acts with one mind and this is the Congress. In the 
legislatures of this country its influence is bound to predominate and its 
view point, however wrong it may be. on the country’s issues will, unless 
challenged, will hold the field. Hence the necessity of an equally strong 
party to point out and hold up to the public gaze and public judgment 
the flaws or defects if any, in the Congress aims and methods and present 
its own view point. Democracy can succeed and good Government is 
possible only when both sides of the picture are exhibited to the nation. 
The National Agriculturist Party's strength and influence should come 
up to the level of the Congress. But to achieve this there should be 
wide awakening awareness of perilous situation among the members of 
the landowning class, a coherent combination, a determined attitude, 
an unshakable resolve and, above all, unflinching faith and courage. 

I, therefore, make an earnest appeal to all the landlords, zamindars 
and tenants to flock together under one banner to organise themselves in 
an effective manner and to march on with a brave heart to realise their 
destiny with ancient motto on their lips "Awake, arise and stop not, till the 
goal is reached”. 

Let every man who owns the plough, wields the spade, waters the land, 
sows the crop, gathers the harvest and lives on the produce of the field 
join the National Agriculturist Party and carry its message from town to 
town, village to village and from house to house. Let a spirit of true com- 
radeship pervade the whole of the organisation and let it stand as an 
invincible body to battle and conquer, to work and to achieve. Let there be 
a network of its branches in every town, in every pargana, in every 
Tahsil, in every Thana, and in every village. Let its voice reach and its 
influence pervade the remotest corner of the province and let it be said 
of the party, "Here is an organisation with a stamp of traditional glory 
upon it 



Sir Harry Haig 

(A Character Study) 




By L. N. Sarin, h.a. 

Special Manager, Court of Warda, Hardoi, iJ.P, 



the appointment of Sir Harry Ilaig as the Governor of these Pro- 
vinces it was very correctly remarked in higli Simla circles that the 


loss of the Government of India would bti the gain of the Government of 


the United I^rovinces. As Homo Member Sir Harry brought to his task 



great debating capacity, high 
parliamentary knowledge and a 
resourcefulness all his own and 
was of very great help to I^ord 
VViHingdon in solving some of 
the most difficult problems of 
the tim(». Sir Malcolm Hailey 
— the rovu (tris of the Indian 
Civil Service had left behind 
an unprei*(*deiited record of 
efficKMJcy in tin' Government of 
India that in lessor liands had 
begun to degtnierate. And it 
was not till Sir Harry became 
the Home Member that its 
dogmieration was (diecked 
and Its pristine character res- 
tored. Sir Harry like Sir 
.Malcolm possesses groat politi- 
cal acuinini and views every 


Mr. L N Sarin. B A 


problem with large discourse 
“looking before and after”. 


Starting his career as Joint Magistrate under no special auspices Sir 
Harry soon made his mark and attracted the attention ol the Oovenimont 
of India as a man of promise He progressed from strength to strength 
not by the aid of anything adventitious but through his alnlity and appli- 
cation. Such success as he has hitherto achieved has been achieved tlirough 
painful and persistent endeavour” ; it is not a capricious gift or freak of 
fortune. His natural brilliancs and grit have enabled him to leave behind 
hia contemporaries and outrun his seniors. Whether as Home Secretary or 
Home Member in the Government of Lords Irwin and MiiUingdon or 
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as Private Secretary to Lord Chelmsford Sir Harry always worked with 
his usual unabating zeal and characterised his tenure of office with a 
high sense of duty. 

The outstanding trait of his character is sympathy — sympathy almost 
feminine in its delicacy and more than masculine in its strength. No man 
knows better how to feel for human frailty and error Nor has his judg- 
ment ever failed him in making momentous decisions in periods of grave 
political crisis. An admirer of the political awakening in India Sir Harry 
is ever ready to fight for her cause through constitutional means A 
staunch belief in progress broadening from precedent to precedent is the 
cardinal point of his political philosophy and to that end ho works with 
great zeal and application. 

AS GOVERNOR 

To be the suci'essor of a brilliant (lovcrnor like Sir Malcolm Hailey is 
no easy matter. “King Hailey” as he was style*! by the Finance Member in 
the Government of India when he himself was the Chief Commissioner of 
D(‘lhi, was a man of extraordinary talents and being tins Curzon of the 
I. C. S left behind his own superior mark wherever he was called upon to 
work. A lesser personality than Sir Harry ITaig would have probably been 
dwarfed into insignificance as succe.saor to Sir Malcolm Hailey. Who 
knows in that case all the centrifugal tendencies kept uncbm control by 
“King Hailey” would have let loose and straightaway created confusion in 
the I'rovince. Itut thank God — the (Joverninent of India had made a very 
w'ise choice for Governorship in the person of Sir Harry Haig, 'It is 
true that he ha*l been m these Provinces only fora few months audit 
would certainly be piemature to fathom his greatness so soon but there is 
little to doubt that in the short time tiiat Sii Harry has controlled 
the destinies of these Provinces he has given ainrile proofs of his superior 
mettle His appointment of his two now Executive Councillors and Chief 
Secretary shows that like his predecessor he has a very wide knowledge of 
men and their affairs and that it is no ordinary wisdom and farsightedness 
that he brings to his task. 

A supporter of the vested interests Sir Harry is equally interested in 
the well-being of the inarticulate masses. “The primary need of the 
time” he recently observed, “is to raise the level of life of the masses of the 
agricultural population, to improve the surroundings in which they live, to 
increase the product of their labour and to create happier conditions and 
wider interests by employing their leisure in a healthy way”. 

Sir Harry — despite his critics — is not a sun-dried Autocrat who 
grudges India her new Reforms. He is free from the contagion of short- 
sighted reactionaries. Like all sane statesmen of his time he dreads fast 
revolutionary changes and is no supporter of Socialism. The advocacy of 
the socialistic philosophy ipvolves great risks iu India and in the words of 
M. Clemenceu 'every man at if he is a socialist, has no head’. “If we as- 
sume the poaaibtlity of its success,” remarked Laaki “the cost of establishing 
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It would be enormously high, while an attempt that ended in failure might 
easily, by the scale of conflict it would arouse, come very near to the des- 
truction of civilised Life”. But while Sir Harry through deep-seated con- 
victions 18 an un^mpromising enemy of Socialism, he is second to none as 
a supporter of all progressive schemes through peaceful means for Life 
according to him should be “a steady continuous progress and should not 
consist of advance by means of a series of explosions". 


CONCLUSION 

A commanding personality, a man of very high intellectual equip- 
ment, an admirer of India’s political development under the British mgis, 
Sir H^arry is the champion of the right caupo And the needle has not 
trembled as with lesser people but pointed steadily North. These Provinces 
can safely look towards him for astute guidance and hope to progress 
during Jus Cjovernorship in all the sphere.s of humin efforts. 

Ills IS a 

Oountouaii(‘o in which did meet, 

Sweet records Promises as sweet”. 
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By Radha Raman Manna. 

B orn in the City of Stockholm, the capital of Sweden on the 2lst of 
October, 1833, over a hundred years ago, the great Dr. Alfred Bern- 
hard Nobel, the celebrated Swedish chemical engineer and the founder of 
the international Nobel Prize, still lives fresh in the memory of men as a 
great and real benefactor of humanity. His father was Mr. Emmnnuol 
Nobel, the inventor of gun-powder, and mother Mrs. Andrieta Nobel. Mr. 
Emmanuel Nobel had four sons named Robert. Ludwig, Alfred and Emil 
Nobel. When Alfred was born his father’s financial condition was not at 
all well-to-do. Alfred was, therefore, practically speaking, deprived ol his 
early school education. 

In the year 1842 at the age of nine Alfred Nobel had to go to St. Peters- 
burg in Kussiii when the whole Nobel family removed thcn'e. Here Alfred 
was placed under the tuition of a private tutor. Even at such a tender age 
he displayed enthusiasm for scientific work anil helped his father in the 
constrii(*.tion ol submarines and mines and torpedoes and in the manufac- 
ture of explosives, more particularly iiitro-glycenne. It was the chemi- 
cal science iJiat attraided Alfred Nobel’s attention most and he began to 
make ebemical experiments on small subjects, occasionally with the 
help of his father From the very beginning of his career he gave suffi- 
cient indication of bis future greatness. 

lie was only sixteen years of age when ho wont to America to learn 
Engineering and Pliysics. Meanwhile his father established a gUii-powder 
factory in St. Petersburg with the financidl help from the Russian Goverii- 
nient. In isr>4 when the Oriinean War broke out, the Military Department 
of the Russian Government was immensely benefittod by his gun-powder. 
From this tune Fortune began to smdo favourably upon the Nobel family. 
After some years of study iii America, Alfred returned to St. Peters- 
burg in 1856 after touring many countries including Germany and France 
and joined his father’s factory as his assistant. From this time his inborn 
genius began to shine. In 1857 he took out a patent for gasometer, and 
in 1859, for an apparatus for measuring liquids, and also an improved 
barometer. 

While at his father’s factory, his attention was specially attracted to 
nitro-glycerine. He studied Applied Chemistry for some time under Pro- 
fessor Sinnin of Petersburg. It is significant to mention in this connec- 
tion that nitro-glyoerine was first obtained in 1846 by Mr. Ascanio Sobrero. 
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an young Italian Ghamiati by axperimanting with a miztora of strong 
nitirio and snlphurio acids on glyosrina at the ordinary temperature. It is a 
heaty coloqrless liquid. It has a sweetish, burning taste, and is decidedly 
poisonous. It does not mix with water. When suddenly heated, it ex- 
plodes with a loud noise. It also passes for Nobel’s Explosive Oil. Its 
vapour produces violent headache, and the same effect is often caused by 
handling compositions containing it 

Alfred carried on an extensive research in nitro-glyoerine and made 
a number of experiments— about two hundred and fifty in number— on it 
with a view to making further improvement In 1862 the world of 
science was moved by his unique demonstration in the presence of a large 
and distinguished gathering of its use in the practical field and the Swedish 
Academy of Science honoured him with the presentation of a silver medal 
in appreciation of his remarkable success in this branch of science. On 
hearing of this success of Nobel, Mr. Sobrero also sent him a letter of con- 
gratulation and encouragement Nobel did not miss this golden 
opportunity. He thought that if he could secure Mr. Sobrero's help and 
assistance in his researches, he would be able to be more successful. 
With this object in view he eng aged Mr. Sobrero in his research laboratory 
on a high salary. Now both of them made various original researches 
together for farther improvement of the use of nitro-glycerine. By this 
time Mr. Elarick Lidbeck, a Swedish gentleman, and Mr. Paul Barbe, a 
French chemist were also making researches in connection with explosives. 
They also came and joined Nobel. As a matter of fact Nobel's ultimate 
success in this line was, in no small a measure, due to the untiring efforts 
and assistance of these three gentlemen. 

In the year 1864 Nobel, for the first time, started a large factory of 
nytro-glycerine at Holenberj in Stockholm with the financial help of the 
Swedish millionaire, Mr. J. W. Smith. At first nitro-glycerine was being 
sent to all parts of the Continent after being packed in glass bottles and tin 
canisters. At this, reports of dangerous explosion of nitro-glycerine in 
packing state causing serious accidents occurring with disastrous results, 
poured in from all parts of the Continent so much so that it was even for- 
bidden entrance into England and many other countries. About this time 
one day Emil, Nobel’s youngest brother, was killed in consequence of a 
similar explosion of nitro-glycerine in the factory. Nobel was deeply 
grieved at his brother’s tragic death and thought furiously day and night 
as to how to mapipulate it safely and more conveniently. It is said that after 
a fortnight’s constant thinking he discovered Kieselguhr, a fine siliceous 
earth which is very light and porous, and can absorb considerable quanti- 
ties of nitro-glycerine without becoming pasty. When he placed nitro- 
glycerine inside small shells made of Kieselguhr, he was greatly delighted 
to find that though it jdried up at once, yet its chemical properties remained 
unidianged. He made the first experiment on this in a coal mine and was 
immensely successful in his attempt Thus, extensive and prolonged and 
patient researches enabled Nob^l to invent the world-famous explosive 

ao 
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compound dynamite in 1867 when he was only 84 years old. It has a dis- 
ruptive force of about eight times that of gun-powder. 

From the manufacture of dynamite and other explosives and from the 
exploitation of the Baku oil-fields, he amassed a large fortune. He left 
the bulk of it in trust for the establishment of five prizes. He led a 
bachelor life, a major portion of which was devoted to the scientific re- 
searches and to the good of suffering humanity. He was a man of a very 
charitable disposition. Leading a life, simple and unostentatious he spent 
the major part of his income in charities. It is indeed his princely charity 
which has immortalised him in this world. Nobel Prizes are awarded from 
the Nobel Foundation, a fund established under the Will of A. B. Nobel. In 
his last Will, dated the 27th November, 1895, a year before his death, he left 
property worth about 31 million kronen “to constitute a fund the interest 
accruing from which shall be annually awarded in prizes to those persons 
who shall have contributed most materially to benefit mankind during the 
year immediately preceding. The said interest shall be divided into five 
equal amounts to be apportioned as follows One share to the person 
who shall have made the most important discovery or invention in the 
domain of Physics ; one share to the person who shall have made the most 
important chemical discovery or improvement ; one share to the person 
who shall have made the most important discovery in the domain of Phy- 
siology or Medicine ; one share to the person who shall have produced in 
the field of Literature the most distinguished work of an idealistic ten- 
dency ; and finally one share to the person who shall have most or best 
promoted the fraternity of Nations and the Abolishment or Diminution of 
standing armies and the Formation and Increase of Peace Congresses. 
The prizes for physics and chemistry shall be awarded by the Swedish 
Academy of Science in Stockholm ; the one for physiology or medicine by 
the Caroline Medical Institute in Stockholm ; the prize for literature by the 
academy in Stockholm and that for peace by a committee of five persons 
to be elected by the Norwegian Storting. I declare it to be my express 
desire that in the awarding of prizes no consideration whatever be paid to 
the nationality of the candidates, that is to say, that the most deserving be 
awarded the prize, whether Scandinavian or not”. As the Will was 
drawn up by Nobel without legal aid, it was interpreted by a code of Sta- 
tutes. approved by the Swedish Government and consented to by the heirs. 
The King of Sweden presides over the prize giving ceremony of the first 
four. 

The administrators of the fund exercise a freedom of choice not res- 
tricting themselves to work done “in the previous year”, but taking into full 
consideration all scientific discoveries or inventions, or works of literature 
or efforts towards international peace and goodwill which have contributed 
most materially to benefit mankind. The prize has now become an award 
lor achievement The distribution of prizes was begun on December iOth, 
1901, the annivwsary of Nobel’s death^ The value of each iMnxe was ori- 
ginally fixed at £8D00 but as the whole amount of the fund is invested in 
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bnsiii6B8, the amount of the prize varies in accordance with the interest 
aocrttinf from the invested amount. The Statutes provide for the estab- 
lishment of Nobel institutes, one for each of the five sections, and one* 
fourth of the amount which falls to each section from the main fund is 
deducted for its expenses before prize distrfbution is made. 

Provision is made that any prize may be reserved for one year ; if not 
then distributed, the amounts revert to the main fund, or special reserves 
for each section. The peace prize has been reserved most frequently and 
special Nobel institutes have been created from the surplus funds. Another 
provision is “The amount allotted to one prize may be divided equally 
between two works submitted, should each of such works be deemed to 
merit a prize”. In 1904 the peace prize was awarded to the Institute of 
International Law, which marked the beginnint; of bestowing a prize upon' 
a society rather than an individual. 

One, whose entire life was consecrated solely to the cause of the ad- 
vancement of science and to the cause of suffering humanity, could not rest 
content with death and that is why he had bequeathed nearly all his life’s 
savings for the future benefit of the world at large, a year before hie death. 
We bow down our heads in reverence and profound regard before his 
supreme self-immolation. Nobel passed away on the IQth of December, 
1896, at San Remo, the famous health resort in Riviera when he was only 63 
years old. The world has lost a great benefactor of humanity and a life- 
long votary of science by the death of Alfred Nobel. The inauguration of 
the international Nobel Prize will ever stand as the most befitting monument 
of his philanthropy and greatness. Great he was in life and greater still is 
he in death— his memory a sacred inspiration, his example a beaconlight to 
generations yet unborn for their guidance in the service of the nation ! 
Alfred Nobel is dead. Long live Alfred Nobel ! 
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Legislation and Fragmentation of 
Holdings in Madras 



By S. L. Narasiah, bx. 

T he bill for the inclusion of whole inam villages under the definition of 
an estate in the Madras Legislative Council has well nigh wended its 
way into the Statote>book. A few months more and it may in all likeli* 
hood be law. Where the grant is in favour of a person or persons the inam 
villages are subject to a temporary division ^ranging from 12 to 60 years 
amongst all owners. The custom is very ancient going back to days of Aryan 
settlement in the Punjab with no parallel in the world outside except in 
■ancient Russia. It is on the assumption that the owners in a village are 
members of a big family with rights of periodical partition so as to balance 
and equalise advantages and disadvantages. To equalise agricultural 
facilities, 'yield and income, all lands are being divided from time to time. 
If the bill is passed into law, can any aggrieved inamdar maintain a suit 
for division either to retrieve loss or equalise facilities ? 

Inams are not inalienable as is the case with a zamindari which is 
impartible. They are subject to the ordinary law of succession and 
inheritance, partible amongst all the members of a family instead of being 
the property of the seuiormost member as is the case with the other. 

Grants made to the village*Bmith, carpenter, potter, washerman, 
barber, ‘talayali’ etc., have led to fragmentation, while the custom of gift- 
ing small bits to daughters, priests, village deities, gods and goddesses 
has further split up holdings. Survey would in consequence be a task, 
arduous and expensive with big land-registers and village plans. Survey 
plots would be too numerous and too small to be of any real use. In 
addition to the right of a member of a Hindu family to have his share 
allotted by metes and bounds in a suit for partition, the present legisla- 
tion is about to confer a new right on the members of an agricultural 
family to sue for their share of Kudivaram right, however small the hold- 
ing be, thereby leading to further fragmentation. As statistics for 1921 
reveal the average extent of land per family in Bombay is 12 acres 2 cents, 
in the Punjab 9.2, Central Province 8A, Burma 5.6, Madras 4.9, Bengal 8.1, 
Bihar and Orissa 8a, Assam 8 and and United Provinces 2A. The figures 
must necessarily be far lower at present on account of the increase in 
population, the disappearance of industries and the consequent pressure 
on land. In some parts fragmentation has already been carried to 
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ridiculous lengths. Holdings, groves, trees are being divided amongst 
the members of a family. In the case of wells, ponds, etc., that do not 
admit of partition each is entitled to enjoy by turns. Lands partitioned 
have become mere toy holdings which make agriculture inefficient and 
unprofitable. The farmer finds it difficult to maintain cattle in sufficient 
numbers, and lending animals for ploughing and carting purposes 
is becoming pretty common. 

In some cases fragments are so small that the farmer is forced to 
use the spade unable to maintain a pair of plough oxen. The right of 
partition from both ends brings in fresh -complications and makes matters 
worse. When small bits are owned by different individuals, boundary 
disputes are wont to increase and there would be much waste on account 
of paths, cart-tracts and bunds. 

The imperative need, as the Agricultural Commission opines, is to 
lay down by legislation as in France, Germany and Denmark the minimum 
holding in order to check fragmentation and to ensure agricultural and 
national prosperity. The object of the legislature, though laudable and 
well-intentioned, is bound to be self-defeated. 
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Reviews 


Studies in the Land Economics of Bengal— B y Sachin Sen m.a., b.l. 

Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. With a Foreword by the Hon’ble Sir 

B. P. Singh Boy Kt., Minister Bengal Oovernment. Price Rs. 6. 

In this latest publication of Mr. Sachin Sen, the reviewer has much 
pleasure in introducing to the reading public— zemindars and ryots, stu- 
dents and publicists— a highly interesting and informative compendium on 
agricultural economics relating to Bengal. Through numerous 
publications including the now famous brochures "The Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal” and “Ryots of Bengal”, both of which we had occasion 
to review in these pages, Mr. Sen has established his claim to be heard on 
the vexed question of landlord and tenant in Bengal. We have no doubt 
that his present work will be accorded the same reception as its predeces- 
sors and will not only maintain but enhance his reputation for erudition, 
clarity and sanity of views and marshalling of facts on a thoroughly ration- 
al basis. 

The author rightly laments the lack of interest in land questions in a 
province which is predominantly agricultural— and even more the loose 
talks lately indulged in about 'nationalisation' in a land where agricultural 
depression, deterioration of fertility of lands, low returns to investment in 
agriculture etc., have combined to break the lure of landlordism, be it for 
the State or the individual. His aim is as much to present his readers with 
a searching and thoroughgoing analysis of the economioo-legal aspects of 
the land question as to furnish materials for a rational planning of agricul- 
ture consistent with the highest well-being of the province. 

His statement of our land problem as well as some of his views there- 
on may be thus indicated. Of the dual partners in the work of agriculture 
— the landlord and the tenant — the former being mainly responsible for 
land improvements, land reclamation and various relief works, is the domi- 
nant partner who has gradually fallen off from his former position of 
affluence, prestige and power. His powers have been crippled by succes- 
sive legislation and his interest in land has consequently slackened. 
‘The Bengal Tenancy Act is not a measure for the improvement of 
land : it has taken away the powers of the landlords on the plea of protect- 
ing the welfare of the ryots and it has also managed to screw greater 
revenue under stamps by promising to decide every dispute in court. Since 
the Act, litigation has increased to a considerable extent : the rela-- 
tions of landlords and tenants have been strained whereas the 
Government could enjoy more revenue out of the suits.’ In any 
conflict of the . landlords with the tenants or of landlords with Govern- 
ment, it is the former who must always go to the wall. 'Conflict breeds 
conflict and our attention has gravitated from the land to the landlord.' 
The general body of landlords is unjustly accused of rolling in luxury or 
wealth, of rack-renting or collecting abwabs to any appreciable extent On 
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tho whole their conduct has been good and they are in no way responaible 
for the miserable condition of the tenant population. The rate of rent ie 
undoubtedly lower than in their proTinoes. The tenants enjoy here fixity 
of tenure and other ‘rights of occupancy* which can hardly be distinguished 
from-'the rights of ownership. 

Ankual Report of the Central Publicity Bureau, Meerut, India, for 
THE YEAR 1933. 

Wo are in receipt of a copy of the report of the Central Publicity 
Bureau, Meerut, for the year 1933 from its Honorary Secretary Mr. Banbir 
Singh Jain. Mr. Jain is the very soul of the Association whose aim is to 
counteract all subversive activities, to stem the tide of revolution, to pacify 
the atmosphere of doubt, distrust and misunderstanding and to form a 
strong All-India Constitutional Party, organised on Western lines to run 
the government in the Provinces. In consultation with a number of 
prominent responsivists and constitutionalists he has already proposed 
the formation of a party dubbed “The U. P. Progressive Party” with 
its head office at Lucknow, which is intended to mobilise all ‘conservative 
yet progressive opinion’ in the province. The objects of the party are 
declared to be the attainment of Swaraj in India as a component part of 
the British Empire at as early a date as possible by all peaceful, legitimate 
and constitutional means and the promotion of the educational, social, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, political and moral progress of the people. 

We congratulate Mr. Jain on the success which has attended his en- 
deavours BO far, for as many as 276 leading and responsible citizens 
of the province have subscribed to the aims and objects of the Bureau in 
the course of a year. 

The Indian, March, 1936.— A Monthly Journal published by Indian Tra- 
vellers Ltd., 58, Blandford Street, London. Annual subscription 7s. 
or Rs. 5. 

This nicely printed and illustrated monthly published from London 
reflects considerable credit on the publishers who appear to have 
been inspired by the highest ideal of service to Indians overseas 
and the Mother country. The aim of the journal is declared to be to 
constitute “A link between Indians all over the world" and “To protect, 
strengthen and further the political, social, economic and general wel- 
fare of Indians everywhere : to advocate the further development of 
Indian political institutions on constitutional and evolutionary lines.”' 
We wish It all success and congratulate it on itsgetting on triumphant- 
ly through the second year of its existence. 

The issue before us contains much interesting reading matter 
■ of which the articles “The Prospect in India" by The Marquis 
Zetland, “The Ultimate Purpose of Education” by Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore and “The Liberal Creed and Reforms in India" by the 
Hon. Edward Cadogan, are undoubtedly the plums. 



Notes # News # Comments 



Chaknaa Raja's Installation Ceremony 

Rangamati, the headquarters of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, was much 
astir on the 7th March last on the occasion of the accession to the Ghakama 
Raj Gadi of Yubaraj Nalinaksha ROy, the eldest son of late Raja Bhuvan 
Mohan Roy, which was celebrated with great pomp and grandeur. 

The ruling family of the Gbakma Raj, a brief account of which appear* 
ed with the life sketch of late Raja Bhuvan Mohan Roy in the February 
issue of this Journal, is a very ancient one in Bengal dating back long 
before the advent of »he Moghuls in India. Among the three Chiefs of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts the Ohakma Raja occupies the premier posi- 
tion and is next only to the two other Ruling Princes of Tripura and 
Cooch Behar in Bengal. The new Chief is an M. A, of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity and possesses considerable administrative experience. In 1926 he 
was married and is blessed with a daughter and a son. 

Elaborate preparation was made to celebrate the installation of the 
new Chief, Vast crowds of people — men, women and children — comprising 
various tribes came from long distance to witness the ceremony. They 
were all hospitably lodged and fed by the Raj. The Durbar Hall which 
was tastefully decorated, accommodated hundreds of guests and respectable 
visitors. 

Mr. H. J. Twynam C.I.E., I.C.S., the Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division, was received by Rajkumar Birupaksha Roy, younger brother 
of the Yubaraj at the steps of the Raj ghat and was conducted in 
procession to the Durbar Hall where in the presence of distinguished 
guests, visitors and officials, including the members of the Chief 
designate, Ihe Bohmong Raja, the gandson of the Mong Raja and 
many Buddhist priests, the Deputy Commissioner presented Yubaraj 
Nalinaksha Roy to the Commissioner for installation. The Commi- 
ssioner congratulated him while presenting him with a sword and 
amidst deafening cheers aj^d shouts of rejoicings led him to the GadL 
In his address to the Commissioner, the new Chakma Raja referred to the 
good relation that existed between his ancestors and the British Raj, the 
eervioes that his predecessors had rendered to Government during the 
Sepoy Mutiny, several Lushai Expeditions and the Great European War. 
To commemorate the occasion he announced some remission of rents 
and also several annual rewards for the improvement of Jum cultivation, 
home industries and primary education of his people. In course of his 
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reply the Gonunissioner appreciated the good relation between the British 
Raj and the ancestors of the Ohakma Raj and the remission of rent and 
the rewards annoanoed by the new Chief. He said that he was particularly 
interested in and associated with the welfare and administration of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and was glad to note with satisfaction the 
progress made at the innovation of the Chiefs* Conference that are held 
twice a year. The ceremony ended with chanting of hymns and blessings 
by the royal priests. 

An Un&iir Criticism 

That newspaper editors have a responsibility— far greater than that of 
men in other walks of life— is a fact which is seldom recognised in this 
country. Misstatement of facts, perversion of truth, unfair criticism and 
baseless villification do not constitute fair or approved journalism. Editors 
besides ventilating and representing faithfully public opinion have at times 
to comment on matters of public interest, But then it is their imperative 
duty to see that such comments are free from bias or prejudice. The recent 
editorial of the Patrika under the caption “Zemindars and Communism” has 
done a great injustice to the zemindar community of Bengal. To conve- 
niently forget the accumulated services and contributions of the commu- 
nity to the progress of the province, cultural and otherwise, and hold up to 
ridicule only the dark sports in them, is bad taste. We are not uncon- 
cious of the drawbacks and defects that characterise some members of the 
community ; — but these are defects which find to be prominent in all men 
born and brought up in affluent circumstances, and in secure position. 
These do not justify their going down for ever. A community with heredi- 
tary interests in land and immense potentialities of power, wealth and 
influence to do good to the country, we can ill afford to lose. To rehabili- 
tate this order to its rightful place in the country would be a distinct gain 
and to attack it or excite feelings of hatred, against it, directly or indirect- 
ly, would be a distinct disservice. If Sir B. L. Mitter made a vigor- 
ous attack upon the inactivity of the Bengal zemindars and the false sense 
of security under which they were beginning to live and move, he did so 
advisedly not with a view to seeing his own community going gradually 
down and losing in the public estimation ; but to raise it to its proper place 
from where they can make themselves useful to the country. 

It is a pity that his salutary advice to his brother landlords should be 
the occasion for a bitter attack upon the community. 

Mr. Bfaulabhiu Deaai and the Princes 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress party in the Legislative 
Assembly, who was lately consulted by the Princes on the Government of 
India Bill, is reported to have expressed himself in favour of the mainte- 
nance of the formal privileges to which the Princesjare entitled ‘because it is 
not merely a matter of sentiment,’ 

The psyebologteal eOMt ot tin evoliiUoa of thMO lornu on the rabjeou of the Btatei efe a vie 
fh« PrinoH ie very grMt They have hitherto ruled with Om tredltlonel reipeet, oonplad with a 
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ceruin degree of pomp end pageantrj. and ft appean to me that all external marke of loxereigntj 
■bould be preeeryed In their entirety and proyieion ehonld be made In that behalf. 

There should be no further surrender of Mvereign rights by tlje 
States, said Mr. Desai. 

“llj adyioe is that no farther surrender of aoTereian rights should take plaoe and no rights 
to be exercised within the State should be granted to any group or party except those whioh are 
created in regard to subjects contained in the Instrument of Accession and subject to the conditions 
contained therein. The Princes haye been faced with great difficulty by reason of their Joining 
the Federation on the one hand and Independently maintaining their relationships with the Crown 
on the other. But it is rather too late to retrace their steps, and as far as possible, they should not 
according to my yiew, haye too much dependence on the Crown. They would do better to look 
more hopefully to the other federating units for the ultimate adjustments, preservation of their 
rights and privileges and growth of ther individual States. 

The selection of subjeots to be incorporated in the Instrument of 
Accession should not be so narrow or the conditions so stringent as to 
render it impossible for the Grown to accept the Instrument. On the other 
hand it is to be seen that the limitations to the privileges or subordinate 
sovereignty of the States are brought down to an irreducible minimum. 

Mr. Desai urges resistance of any claim for differential treatment bet- 
ween British subjects trading or residing in Indian States and British 
Indian subjects to prevent any possible exploitation in future by British 
companies of the yet untapped resources of the States. 

Mr. Desai and Congress Socialists 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who has already made his mark in the forum of 
of the country’s supreme legislature as a worthy exponent of Congress 
viewpoints, has done a distinct service to the country by emphasising at this 
juncture the futility, nay positive harmfulness, of the socialist programme. 
It is assuring to note that a leader of his stamp and stamina who com- 
mands a very high respect among Congress circles proclaimed in no 
uncertain terms that the socialist attitude was basedlentirely on wrong facts. 
A whole-hogger policy of social and political reform whose relentless pur- 
suit meant bringing the entire social and political fabric down on the 
ground — one which was opposed to any compromise with the existing state 
of things was what he could not approve. It must, he said, be admitted 
that for communism or socialism to be stable there must be a radical 
change in the present-day social structure of the world. But such change 
has yet to come. It was therefore at present hardly useful to quarrel with 
bitterness as the socialists might more usefully engage themselves by unit- 
ing in the struggle for freedom, rather than in trying to mitigate the in- 
equalities of life. He did not think that the struggle between classes would 
take them nearer their goal. It would only retard their progress. 

He deplored the fact that a false sense of theoretical superiority has 
come to possess the socialists and appealed to them to get rid of it in the 
interest of conjoint action and regard all in the same spirit of equality and 
friendship as *they were all a part of the same whole.’ 
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Would the Booialists hearken to these wise words of a veteran 
leader of the Gong'ress ranks, see the futility of their ways and cease the 
pursuit of their diabolical campaign of class hatred and class war ? Will 
it occur to them that the castigation of their creed comes this time not from 
the ’’hated” vested interests or a politician of the ‘Moderate’ camp but one 
who belongs to the advanced section of nationalists of the same Congress 
brand as they f 

A Sinister Exhortation 

The following extracts from the speech, as reported by a correspon- 
dent of the Statesman, of another Congress worker belonging evidently to 
the sociatist group, holding Imperialism. Feudalism and Capitalism wholly 
responsible for all the ills to which workers and peasants find themselves 
subject today and calling upon the latter to be up against the ‘unholy’ trio 
if they would have freedom’s door opened to them, will present an interest- 
ing contrast to the one we have just commented upon. The charge of 
neglect and oppression is laid indiscriminately at the door of all— Govern- 
ment. zemindars and capitalists. 

The speaker denounced Imperialism and observed that it sot up large-soale land-ownership 
and bolstered up the qrumbling feudal aristocracy to squeeze the peasants Its policies, tariffs and 
aubsidles were all in the interest of laiige merchants, landlords and financiers who live by exploita- 
tion and it was the capitalist class, as a whole, which exploits the peasants through taxation and the 
labourers through starvation wages. There was, she said, no escape for the exploited so long as 
power and wealth remained in the hands of capitalists. 

Accusing the Government of neglect, the speaker dwelt on the appalling condition of vil- 
lagers, their indebtedness, illiteracy, backwardness, high death rate and low vitality, due to famine 
and starvation, heavy taxation and interest rates, lack of industry and the infertility of the land and 
urged them to unite and stand against Imperialism and Capitalism and free themselves. 

In order to remove these evils she exhorted the peasants to unite, remarking that revolu- 
tionary factors alone would obtain for them their freedom. India, she said, needed all round 
revolutions— economic, social and political. Tyranny in all its forms must be wiped out, whether 
It be the tyranny of one class over another, of one caste over another, or of one sex over another 

**It is such an India that we dream of and strive to make real, but the realization of free- 
dom lies with the oppressed masses. The peasants and workers alone can unlock freedom’s magto 
door.” 

Defective Educational System 

Mr. A. F. Rahman, Vice-Chancellor of Dacca University in his presi- 
dential address at the Fourteenth Session of the All-Bengal Teachers’ 
Conference at Dacca, agreed with the view of the Commission on Christian 
High Education that 

with the influx of new ideas there are now in India two contradictory movementa ; one- 
towards a self oonaoioua return to extreme orthodoxy which Is allied with a spirit of militant 
oommunalism ; the other not only way from orthodoxy but away from religion altogether. 

In the oonaequent oonfualon the etudent community was fast losing its bearings and It waa 
general belief that the fercea of seenlarlsm were gaining gronnd. The true function of religion 
pie said] is to be a guide In the oondnot of life and thought. Whenever it sought to step beyond 
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thie sphere and bind ita followen into iMwimiiBitiei eo eiroiimaortbed •• to ernte aoelal diYitioiif 
and antagonlBins, it became an exploeive rather than a oement of sooiety. 

One result of this divorce of the ednoational system from religious influence had been |hat 
the present education was largely out of tonob with the lives, needs and thoughts of the mass ot 
the people and lives of pupils bad become disaoeiated from their home lives. 

Sermon on Co-education 

Dr. H. K, Sen, presiding over a Conference of the All-Bengal College 
and University Teachers* Association at Feni, said on Co-education 

Bpeaking frankly, if our daughters and sistera are to enter the struggle of economie life, is it 
posible to segregate the two sexes V If the former is aooepted, the latter i.e. oo-eduoation is not 

only inevitable but salubrious The fullest expression ot Individual life extended experience, 

and, if the ideals of truth and Justiee be inculcated, disturbance in social organization is not to 
be feared. 

Then, again the ideals of social organisation itself are suffering change, and the conception 
.that woman is a property of the man and that the man la to bo poasessed exclusively by a parti- 
•oular woman is also being challenged. Thia challenge is logical when both men and women have 
separate economic existence, and society has to choose between economic equality with Its in- 
evitable consequences, and economic dependence of the man or the woman with corresponding 
effects upon either sex ” 

Saharanpur Zemindars* Memorial 

In a memorial to the Governor of the United Provinces, the Zemindars 
of Saharanpur after enumerating their manifold grievancea regarding 
olasaification of villages, the inadequate remission of Government Revenue 
and the decisions of the Governments in the matter of remissions or incre- 
ments in rents without consulting the Zemindars, and the difficulty of reali- 
zation of rents from the tenants and the absence of any Provision in law 
to help the Zemindars in the realization etc., have prayed (1) that 
his Excellency be pleased to order that the remission in laud revenue be 
made proportionate to the remiasion in rents ; (2) that His Excellency may 
be pleased to establish an agency for making collection of rent through 
the aesistance of Government in time for payment of land revenue and 
take necessary steps to make such legislative changes as may be deemed 
necessary. 

An Optimistic and Enthusiastic Zemindar 

Writing about usefulness of the National Agriculturists’ Party of 
Oudh, Kunwar Gurunarain, Talukdar of Maurawan, U. P. says that there 
can be no two opinions about the Party’s usefulness : 

Appraheuioii., however, are ezprMMd la eerUin qaarten with regard to the party 
aehieriag anoeen. So one oan ray with deflatt ea ara aa to what will be the future of the perty eai 
aad whether It U going to have a powerful inOnenoe over the tenant*. Whatever may ba the taturn, 
the tainkdan and the lamlndan of thli provinra have atill to change their angle of vialoa to a 
laisa aataat, It thay want e a raera ter the party. 

Ataay nt^ 1 am aa opUiaitt by aataie aaid pawiaita X atvar rtlow to overpower lae tad' 
X have bagua to teal moraaadaeoreeptimiamaflartheiepllyoCbleBndleaeySIrHaRxBalcto 
the addrera pieeentod to htai oa bahalf of the Britiab T.iau» Araoetattoa. 

^li^tever may ba tha opialoas ot otheie, bat to me the fataie ot the tclukdare — eeailadeie 
le Bot eo gloomy « it le eoaeidered to bOb provided that they aggie the apportaallr ogaied le ttMia 
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by extending their whole-hearted oo-operaUon to this National AgrionlturlaU party. And it la to 
the younger generaUon to whom my appeal Urn in partloular. Let every minute ol ours be now 
devoted to the weUUre of our tenanto. Let ub now mix with them end make uae of improved aeeda 
and implementa. Let na now devote ouraelvea in raising their atandard of living. Let ‘our proa- 
perity Ilea in the proaperlty of our tenanta* be our motto in thought, word, and deed. 1 am aure 
if our brethren pay a little heed they would give the party a tremendous auooesa and allow it to 
make Its mark soon. 

Imperial Grant for Rural Reconstruction 

The announcement of the Government of India of a grant of one 
crore of rupees for rural reconstruction has, it seems, not evoked the 
enthusiam and interest it deserved. For the first time such a sufficient- 
ly big sum has been set apart for the specific purpose of rural uplift 
It is well-known that owing to paucity of funds the nation-building depart- 
ments of the various provinces were greatly handicapped in their work. 
Rural sanitation, construction, improvement and repair of roads and 
canals, dredging of dying rivers, clearing of jungles and fighting of 
malaria and other fell diseases; irrigation schemes, rural education, 
development of decaying village industries — in short, rural reconstruction 
and all that it means could not be undertaken with any seriousness. Now 
that every province gets a substantial portion of the Imperial grant, people 
should come forward with practical schemes and assist the Governments 
of the Provinces in deciding how best to utilise the amount to the greatest 
advantage of the provinces. No scheme can be expected to succeed unless 
the people for whose benefit it is intended are fully convinced of its 
usefulness and are prepared to work it whole-heartedly. 

The problem of rural development, says Sir Dainel Hamilton, is indeed a vast problem and 
it will not be pouible to touch its fringe with the money. Coneequently the scheme should be 
worked in such a manner that it may be possible to seouro lor the people the maximum of benefit 
with the minimum of cost. To this end the first essential will be to co-ordinate the forces of the 
departments popularly known as the development departments as well as the the Public Health* 
Medical and Education Departments and to concentrate on specially welected local areas in the 
mofuBSll. These departments should work in collaboration with village organisations representing 
the various interests including the landed interest whioh should be established. 

A start should be made with a few of the smaller administrative units 
— the Union Boards, Taluk Boards and District Boards. The officer in 
charge of such units should know exactly the needs and wants of 
such units and ean suggest in what lines action should be taken. Any 
attempt to cover an entire province with the amount that may be alloted 
to it should be given up. 

• • • ♦ • 

Central Provinces and Madras have decided as to the way they should 
spend their allotments. The Government of C. P. have proposed to 
establish more Debt Conciliation Boards as the same are in great 
demand, augment water supply to village by sinking wells, allot funds 
to agriculturists for purchase of bulls and generally assist agricultural 
operations, out of the funds allotted. The Madras Government propose 
to spend Rs. 7,26,000 on water supply. Rs. 430000 on communications 
and the rest on elementary school buildings. 
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Agricultural Demonstration and Propaganda in Bihar 

The place of research in any scheme of activities of an agricultural 
department is universally recognised but no less important are 
demonstration and propaganda of the results of such research among 
people who are primarily to derive benefit from it. In fact, the importance 
of and demand for the former are derived from the importance and need 
of bettering the condition of the agriculturists through an improvement 
of the factors and processes connected with agriculture. Governments 
cannot, from the nature of the circumstances in which they are generally 
placed, field a sufficiently large staff to effect agricultural improvement 
directly over their territories and hence they have to resort to indirect 
methods of propaganda and demonstration for the spread of any particu- 
lar improvement envisaged or initiated by research. 

We are gratified to note due appreciation of these facts by the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Bihar Government. Their plan of action regard- 
ing demonstration is also such as may meet with general approval. Says 
the Director of Agriculture, Bihar Government, in the report of the working 
of his department in the year 1933-34 : 

In a country where Bmall illiterate holders ot land are the rule rather than the exception the 
field staff of the Department of Agriculture has to be particularly careful. In such areas it is far 
more important to attempt only such demonstration work as can and will be accomplished suecess- 
fully. One successful demonstration in a village does far more good than 10 carried out badly. 
And it is this line of attack that the department in Bihar and Orissa has followed for a number of 
years. No encouragement is given to have a large number of demonstrations merely for the sake 
of numbers and the first and most important duty of the Range Officers is to ensure that their field 
staff attempts only so many demonstrations as they can look properly. That this is a sound policy 
la now fully established as any improvement that has been demonstrated baa been taken up by the 
cultivators. The spread of improved varieties of cane, wheat, paddy, ra/iar, gram etc., the adoption 
of labour-saving implements and the intireaslng use of manures, both artificial and organic, are 
proof enough of the soundness of the department's work. Of the various methods of demonstrating 
an improvement the one that has met with outstanding success in this province is the demonstration 
conducted on a village plot by the cultivator himself under his own conditions with the help of 
trained kamdara under the immediate supervision of an agrioultural overseer. 

Tho trained kamdar is indispensable for the success of this scheme 
but the Government seem not to have realised this fact, hence their 
niggardliness in supplying an adequate staff of these valuable units. We 
would quote the Director’s own words on this point, rightly as they accord 
with the viewpoint of the public ; 

The trained kamdar is the key to the success of this very Important work but unfortunately 
we have not a sufficient number of these men. 48 overseers and 80 kamdars were all that the 
department had duriug the year under report. Government have sanctioned the addition of another 
80 kamdara and eight overseers during 1984-36 but even this addition will not be enough. A train- 
ed agricultural overseer can effectively supervise the work of five kamdara and we therefore need 
at least another 170 kamdara to make a real impreeaion on the country si^e. This means an addi- 
tions! expenditure of about Rs. 60,000 a year. Intense research in the past fbw years has given ut 
results which we are ready to demonstrate on an extensive seale provided we have the trained 
kamdar to do the work and it does not appear an extravagance to ask for the provision of this very 
necessary staff. 
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Raja RamfMl Singh Re-Elected 
President of the B. 1. Association, Oudh. 

At a general meeting of the British Indian Association of Oudh held 
recently at Eaisarbagh Baradari, Lucknow, under the presidency of Raja 
Mohammad Sadat Ali Khan of Nanpara, vice-president of the Association, 
Raja Rampal Singh was re-elected president unopposed for the third time 
in succession for a period of three years. 

Khan Bahadur Maqbul Husain, Rai Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Badhri, 
and Lala Hari Ram Sait of Maurawan, were elected members of the Execu- 
tive Council for a period of three years. 

Rani of Portabgarh’s Garden Party 

To celebrate the successful termination of all festivities in connection 
with the marriage of her eon. Raja Ajit Pratap Singh with the Maharaj 
Kumari of Balrampur, the senior Rani Sahiba of Partabgarh estate gave a 
garden party to the purdah ladies and gents of Allahabad at her Allaha- 
bad residence, Ram Priya Niwas. 

Benares Maharaj-Kumar*8 Upanayan Ceremony 

The sacred thread ceremony of Maharaj Kumar Bibhuti Narain Sinhar 
heir apparent of the Maharaja of Benares, was performed lately with due 
religious rites in the Ramnagar fort in presence of a large and distinguish- 
ed gathering. Great enthusiasm prevailed in the Ramnagar fort which was 
decorated strictly according to religious usage. Many distinguished per- 
sons including the Rajas of Amawan, Salimgarh and Tamkohi and Pandit 
Malaviya attended the ceremony. 


A Princely Donation for Gaudiya Math 

Sj. Rai Mohan Roy Ghowdhury, eldest son of late Bhagaban Chandra 
Roy Chowdhury, zeminder of Baliati, Dacca, by his magnificent donation of 
rupees ten thousand for the establishment of the Madhwa Gaudiya Math in 
Dacca, has set a striking example. The foundation stone of a beautiful 
temple has been laid by Sreemad Bhakti Siddhanta Saraswati Goswami 
President-Acharyya of Sree Viswa Vaishnab Raj Sabha. 

This temple, when completed, will serve as the principal centre of Sree 
Mayapur Chaitanya Math in East Bengal and will stand as a glorious 
monument of religious spirit of the Baliati zemindars. The temple, Natya 
Mandir and other necessary buildings will soon be constructed in a befitting 
manner. 

Before this, Rai Mohan Roy Chowdhury and his brother at the ex- 
pense of considerable sums, built in his native village Baliati an assembly 
hall, gate and a few other buildings for Godai Gauranga Math, a local 
branch of the Sree Mayapur Chaitanya Math. 


Silver Jubilee Charities 

Sj. Monmotho Nath Mookerjee, zemindar of Oossipore, Calcutta, 
has directed that on account of the Silver Jubilee of our beloved King- 
Emperor a sum of R8.40m due on account of one years arrear 
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rents from his poor tenants in his zemindari in the districts of Nadia, 
Jessore, 24 Perganas and HuRhly be remitted. Be has also arran^d for ■ 
feeding; the poor at his zemindari at Amta (District Howrah). lilumination 
of Kali Mandir at Cossipore has also been arranged for where the Hindu 
Sacred Book “Ghandi” wiil be read, praying for long life, prosperity and' 
happiness for His Majesty the King Emperor.” 

e • • • * 

Rai Bahadur Ghoudhri Badansingh Etawa has contributed over Rs. 
10,000 to the Jubilee Fund for the King George Jubilee Hospital at Takha. 

-A Zamindar Gifts 

Babu Narendra Nath Ghowdhury, a Zemindar of Nagarpur, has dona* 
ted Rs. 2,500 towards the construction of a building for a public library at 
Tangail (Bengal) located in the local Ram Krishna Mission, in memory of 
of his departed wife to be called “Tarangini Bani Mandir”, after the de* 
ceased's name, and has promised a further sum of Rs. 2,500 towards the 
mnintenance'and np-keep of the library. 

The Nizam's Firman 

A communique recently issued by the Hyderabad Government states 
ns follows : 

“In pursuance of His Exalted Highness’ Firman, it is hereby notified 
for public information that no preacher from outside the State belonging 
to any religion or sect, be he Shia or Sunni or of another sect such as the 
“Ohair-Muqallid” or the Ahmadi etc., may enter the State at any time for 
the purpose of preaching without obtaining previous permission of 
Government in the Ecclesiastical Department. Persons who invite such 
preachers will do so on their own responsibility.” 

Bha^ya Lakshmi Insurance Ltd. 

We note with pleasure the extraordinary headway made by the. 
Bhagya Lakshmi Insurance Ltd. during the financial year just closed. 
Started as a Provident concern in April, 1981, it was converted into a Life 
Office commencing work from May, 1934. Within 11 months of its opening 
the Life department, the Gompany received no less than 833 proposals 
for a total sum of over 8 lakhs of which 688 proposals amounting to Rs. 61 
lakhs were accepted. Out of the above, 540 proposals to the value of Rs. 6i 
lakhs matured into policies before the close of the last financial year. 
It is a creditable achievement and a glance at the figures of the Blue Book 
of the Government of India will show that Bhagya Lakshmi has done 
much better within such a short time than a great number of Indian 
Gompanies of Iong>standing. 

OBITUARY 

Sin^ampatti Zamindara* Bereavement 

Kumara-raja Sankara Tirthapathi, the eldest son of the Zamindar c/t 
Singampatti, died recently at the young age of 32. He leaves behind three 
daughters and a boy besides the zemindar and family to mourn his loss. 
He was a member of the Tinnevelly District Board for several years. May 
his soul rest in peace 1 

Death of Thakur Rampal Siti^h, M.L.a 

In the premature death at the age of 40, of Thakur Rampal Singhi 
a taluqdar of Sitapur, U. P., the province has lost a publio>8pirited 
zemindar. He was a member of the U. P. Legislative Council. We offer our 
sinoere condolence to his bereaved family. 

Printed and Published by J. K. Ghoudhuri, m. A., at the Maoson Pbbss, 
210, Cornwallis Street, OaleuUa. * 
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Late Raja Reshee Case Law 

I N the death of Raja Reshee Case Law Bengal has lost one of her most 
outstanding personalities. Alike in the public and commercial life 
of Bengal the late Raja Reshee Case commanded a position and respect 
which was the envy of the gods. He was one of the foremost commercial 
magnates of this province. But his chief interest did not lie in commerce. 
A zemindar by birth the late Raja exemplified in his career that businesH 
acumen was not the monopoly of any one class. Born in one of the 
richest families in India he inherited not only extensive landed property 
of his father but also the latter’s highly lucrative business in the manage- 
ment of both of which he showed great ability, insight and judgment. 

Raja Reshee Case Law, the second son of the late Maharaja Durga 
Churn Law, was born at Chinsurah on the 2od of May, 1852. Educated 
at the Hindu School and the Presidency College, he was put by his father 
in the firm of Messrs. Kelly and Company as an assistant for receiving 
practical training in the management of import and export business under 
the guidenoe of Mr. Whyte. Intelligent and assiduous. Raja Reshee Case 
soon picked up the details and learned the secrets of the business and 
continued for some years in the firm as a banian representing the 
firm of Messrs. Prawnkissen Law and Company. 

After the death of his father be became a partner of the parent firm 
Messrs. Prankissen Law and Company. His early training in Zemindari 
affairs and his business capacity he put to the management and improve- 
ment of hie zemindari estate and expanding and developing his firm But 
this could not engross his whole attention and energy. He began to take 
an active part in the public life of the province generally and of Calcutta 
in particular. 
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Since 1888 he had been discharging the duties of a few public offices 
such as an Honorary Presidency Magistrateship of Calcutta, Honorary 
Magistrateship and membership of the District Board of 24 Pergannahs, 
Governorship of the Mayo Hospital and the Refuge, Membership of the 
British Indian Association, the Imperial League, and Trusteeship of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

In 19U6 ho became a Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta and 
continued in that capacity for about two decades continuously. 
Being a merchant and financier his opinions on financial matters were 
liiglily valuable and frequently sought. He also served on the Port 
Trust as a Commissioner for about two decades and there, he pleaded 
for and advanced the cause of the Indian employees. 

It was also in 1906, when in addition to the onerous duties which the 
Raja had already undertaken, he took up the Presidentship of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, an in which the members of the Law 
family have taken the keenest interest since its very inception. He was the 
President of this Chamber for 29 years during which he identified himE,elf 
with it so intimately that there was hardly any important affair which did 
not bear the stump of his personality. He manfully upheld the cause of 
Bengal’s trade and commercial interests and enjoyed the confidence alike 
of the public and the Government. It may be said to his lasting credit 
that he was largely responsible for the industrial progress of Bengal in so 
far as it was he who stressed the need of technical education and manual 
training for our young men with a view to creating an industrial bias in 
them. 

llis devotion to the improvement of rural areas attracted the atten- 
tion of the Government, and ho was selected as one of the few non-officials 
to manage the District Boa rds when the transference of powers from the 
Government officials to the elected representatives of the people was first 
expariineiited with. On the 23rd December, 1917, he was elected as the first 
non-official Chairman of the District Board, 24-Perganas, and was re-elected 
on the 26th November, 1918. An untiring worker as he was, he personally 
supervised the works of the District Board of and inspected the repairs to 
roads, buildings of schools, dispensaries and similar other institutions. 

As if all these activities were not enough for the extraordinary public 
spirit, enthusiasm and versatility of his genius he accepted the Membership 
of the Bengal Legislative Council and held it with distinction for more 
than a decade and a half. He shone in the Council House more as a 
debater than as an orator. 

As a Zemindar, his interest naturally turned to the protection of the 
rights and privileges of the Zemindars and he carried on his activities 
through the British Indian Association in the interest of the Bengal 
Zemindars. He became its Honorary Secretary and later on its President. 
Both as Secretary and President he rendered valuable services to the 
cause of the Bengal Zemindars. 
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His treatment of his tenants was always kind and charitable. When- 
ever his tenants were afflicted by famine, flood or shortness of funds he 
grave them relief by remission of rent, advance of agricultural loan, and 
frequent gifts of money. He always encouraged his tenants by giving 
donations for the purpose of opening dispensaries and schools. His rela- 
tionship with his tenants was very congenial. 

Amidst all his heavy duties Raja Reshee Case always made time for 
cultural pursuits and every day for an hour or two he was to be found in 
company of valuable literature. 

In the field of politics he belonged to the advanced moderate school 
and entered his protest against doling out political concessions under the 
Morley-Minto or Montford Schemes. 

Of the very many humanitarian works undertaken by him in his 
public capacities, his services in connection with the Burdwan Division 
Flood Fund and the Ramkrishna Society Anath Bhandar deserve special 
mention. Towards the former he made a personal contribution of Rs 5,000 
and raised more than a lakh of rupees the whole amount being spent for 
the distressed. To the latter he made a donation of Rs. 1000 on the occa- 
sion of its Sixth Annual General Meeting. 

The other charitable societies with which ho remained actively 
connected are Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund (1906), ; Bengal 
Branch of the Imperial Indian Relief Fund (1914) ; Maharaj Mata Hindu 
Widows and Brahmo Moyee Hindu Orphans’ Fund ; Bengal Committee of 
King George’s Fund for sailors ; Suvarnabanik Charitable Association; and 
Eastern Bengal Famine Relief Fund (Honorary Secretary). 

His contributions in aid of educational institutions within and outside 
his Zemind ary, if taken together, would come to a very substantial figure. 
Of the donations in a lump, we may mention his share in the gift of a lakh 
of rupees to the Chinsurah Water Works and Rs. 75,000 to the Benares 
Hindu University. 

In recognition of his manifold services in the public cause the 
Government conferred upon him the titles of Raja and Companionship of 
the Indian Empire simultaneously in 1913 and mado him the Sheriff of 
Calcutta in 1914. 

Unassuming in manners, amiable in disposition and modest in his 
dealings, Raja Reshee Case Law died an enviable death at a ripe old age 
full of honours and loved by all. For over half a century his name was 
almost an institution in this province. He leaves a lasting legacy of a life- 
long service and sacrifice in his country’s cause and an undying ex- 
ample to serve as a beacon light to generations yet to come. 

May his soul rest in peace ! We offer our sincerest condolence to the 
bereaved family. 



Education and Life 



By Jitebh Chandra Gdha. m. a., b.l.. 

Advoeate, High Cottri and Professor, Vidyasagar College. 

S WAMI Vivekananda has said that 'Education is the manifestation of 
the perfection already in man and Religion is the manifestation of 
the Divinity already in man’. This seems to be quite an appropriate 

definition of education and any 
scheme and programme of education 
that our intellectual and University 
pundits may frame is to be tested 
by that standard. 

At this time considerable thought 
is being directed to the subject of 
education and its relation to actual 
life. A scheme of education that 
does not suit the essential and best 
requirements of life is to be voted 
down as useless. There are those 
who contend that education is pri* 
marily cultural, and there are those 
who maintain that education is “pre- 
paration for life” and therefore it 
should be consciously directed 
toward expression in forms of utility 
and service. Between those two 
conflicting ideas, the pendulum of 
thought is constantly swinging. 
Thi.s IS true not only in the colleges : it is finding expression in the 
public schools. 

The problem becomes more concrete when considered in the light of 
what the majority of people consider to be ‘success' or in the language of 
Buskin ‘getting on in life'. Success means Uie ability to maintain a standard 
■of living in which the comforts of life are enjoyed and family obligations 
are fully and promptly met while leaving a margin for future needs and 
prospective purposes. 
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Education which is purely cultural and which has no objective of 
gainful endeavour or lemuuerative service is for the select fewi the elect 
of God. It is true that education as a means for earning a living does not 
bring satisfaction to the human soul — the satisfaction that springs from a 
realisation of man’s highest and inmost yearnings. 

Some educational experiments are being made and they are accom- 
plishing significant results, which partly answer the problem as to how 
education may be correlated to life activity without destroying the value 
of "educational background”. 

Some of the leading educational authorities are of opinion that much 
of our college education is productive of "culture in a vacuum”— to use a 
phrase of John Brewer of Harvard. Undergraduates may be steeped in 
the classics, soaked in the lore of the schools, saturated with the philosophy 
of the ages and the sages and yet find their mam sources of recreation 
and enjoyment in movie shows ! 

The number of college nien who in after life fail to utilise to the best 
advantage the privileges of education acquired during their academic 
years is too great to make pleasant contemplation. 

Our educational system, other than the purely vocational, is produ- 
cing individuals who live "double lives”, lives in which culture and expres- 
sion run on parallel lines and never merge. That which is only “intellec- 
tualism” does not fulfil the purpose of knowledge unless such knowledge 
is expressed through the activity of the student. 

Most thoughtful people will agree that mere intellectualism carries 
with it a stigma. Without question, pride of intellect is a barren, empty 
claim and is a positive menace to the spiritual growth of man. Many 
students go to college merely to get an “atmosphere”— something 
superimposed, and presumably lost as soon as the subject is removed 
from the environment of college life. 

There are some important manifest needs in modern systems of 
education. There should be proper guidance on the choice of subjects 
taken for study. Instructions must be given as to how to think indepen- 
dently and how to apply what one has learned to one’s mental needs. 
The student who wrote at the end of his thesis, “This is what I have been 
taught and what you want me to say” epitomised the whole indictment 
against schools of learning which standardise not only in subjects but 
also in interpretations. Students should be taught to use what has been 
learned so that his learning may be reflected in every department of 
his life. 

It is a lamentable tragedy that we allow our children to drift through 
school and college before making any sincere effort to find out the work 
for which they are best suited and in which they are likely to prove 
most successful. We fit the child to a standard curriculum and not the 
curriculum to the child. 
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What is wanted is a careful co-ordination of both cultural and voca- 
tional studies. If the student takes a vocational subject, his studies 
should be supplemented with a subject or subjects which create, stimulate 
and satisfy the intellectual life of the student, irrespective of material 
profit or return. This will help to prevent that one-sidedness which is 
woefully evident in many businessmen. And, on the other hand, those whose 
interests are entirely concerned with 'the things of the mind’ should be 
given some vocational subjects to study. It has been said that the best 
college professors are those who, previous to joining their colleges, were 
businessmen, edito'‘s, lawyers, government officials— that is to say, they 
had vocational training which balanced their academic view-point. 

The greatest need of the hour is ‘planned* education for India. There 
must be a reorientation and reconstruction of the prevailing methods 
which have become soulless, wooden and inelastic. 
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Government and Irrigation 




A review of the irrigation in India for the three years 1930 to 1933 
clearly demonstrates the intense and active interest which the Govern- 
ment of India and the local Governments of the Punjab, Madras, Bombay 
and U. P. have been takin g in the matter of developing lands which would 
otherwise have remained unproductive and unremuncrativc. 

The total capital outlay, direct or indirect, on irrigation works, inclu- 
ding works under construction, amounted at the end of the year 1932-33 to 
Rs. 14,623 lakhs. The gross revenue for that year was Rs. 1,255 lakhs and 
the working expenses Rs. 470 lakhs. The net return on capital was 5.35 per 
cent. , The capital invested included considerable expenditure upon 
projects of the first magnitude, the Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage project and the 
Cauvery Mettur project, which were under construction. The former 
project, which was opened for irrigation in 1933, yielded a net revenue of 
only Rs. 20 lakhs during the three years while the latter project contributed 
nothing. 

The return on’ capital invested in productive works was the highest 
in the Punjab where canals yielded 12.45 per cent. In Madras the 
percentage of return was 7.31 while in the United Provinces 5.84 per cent 
was realized. 

The Government of India took a very important step during the year 
1931-32 in establishing a Central Bureau of Irrigation as an essential ad- 
junct of the Central Board of Irrigation and financing the same, although 
local Governments have since consented to contribute towards its support. 

The main objects for which it has come into being are to ensure free 
exchange of information and experience on irrigation and allied subjects 
between engineer officers of various provinces, to co-ordinate research in 
irrigation matters throughout India and disseminate the results achieved, 
to convene at intervals general congresses at which selected irrigation 
matters will be discussed by officers from various provinces and to estab- 
lish contact with similar bureaux in other countries with a view to exchange 
of publications and information. 

While we greatly appreciate the efforts of the Government of India 
and some of the local Governments that found in theseldays of economic de- 
pression immediate employment, through their irrigation projec ts, for arge 
bodies of men and increased and are trying to increase permanently the 
agricultural wealth of their provinces, we cannot but deplore the u er 
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indifference of the autliorities in respect of the problem of irrigation in such 
provinces as Bengal, Assam and Bihar & Orissa. 

We often hear that a province which is served by a network of rivers 
and other waterways does not stand in need of irrigation. Those who 
argue in this strain do not argue from experience. Any one who has any 
experience of the river-systems of a province like Bengal, knows in what a 
pitiable condition the existing waterways of the province have fallen. The 
rivers of Bengal as they are to-day— dying and dead — present a problem 
of irrigation which is no less urgent than that of any other province. 

To resuscitate the dying rivers and to regulate their courses for the 
purposes of health, navigation and increasing the agricultural productivity 
of the provinces is a task that has got to be immediately faced if the people 
are to live. 

The Bengal Rural Development Bill under discussion, is a bold, states- 
manlike measure with immense possibilities for Bengal. If passed and 
properly administered it will undoubtedly increase the agricultural wealth 
of the province and its operations will open up new avenues for the em- 
ployment of youthful energies which unfortunately are at present hopeless- 
ly dissipated and wasted. We are thankful to His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal for the initiation of such a bold plan of action ; we only hope 
that instead of localising the area and restricting the scope of operations 
of the Bill it should be so extended as to cover all decadent areas in the 
province and include other activities besides mere dredging of silted rivers, 
construction of canals etc. Removal of water hyacinth, construction of 
bandha and embankments, clearance of forests in certain areas and* drain- 
age of water-logged areas are some of the activities which by their urgency 
and importance may claim inclusion in the scope of the Development 
Bill. 
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The Problem of Under-Employment 

AS AN ASPECT OF UNEMPLOYM»CNT 



By Khaoendra N. Sen, m.a , f r e s. 

T he appointment by the University of Calcutta of a number of “literary 
coolies” at the rate of 12 annas a day, that is, at less than what is 
earned by a day labourer in Calcutta has been attacked in the press as an 
admission by the University authorities themselves of the failure of the 
education imparted by them at so much expense. The action of the Uni- 
versity has, on the other hand, been sought to be defended on the ground 
that the “coolies” appointed did not include any graduate except one m.a., 
BT., who was put to some other work than carrying books on baskets in the 
company of street coolies, most of the persons so employed being either 
matriculates or under-graduates. There is a third category of people who 
think that since there is dignity in labour, there was no disgrace or shame 
attaching to the work done by these literary coolies, for every anna that 
was earned was earned by honest labour. On the contrary, these young 
men who risked ignominy and ridicule were, in fact, exemplars to those 
educated youths who would rather sit idle as burdens to the family or para- 
sites on society rather than put their bands to honest labour, from a false 
sense of prestige 'or self-respect. They, therefore, in the view of these 
critics deserved the highest praise rather than downright damnation. 

All these views, I submit, miss the real point. It makes little difference 
whether matriculates or graduates wore employed so long as they were put 
to work for which they were admittedly not intended. There was little 
scope in the work that they were put to for utilizing their education to ad- 
vantage and it merely meant that a number of ordinary coolies were de- 
prived of their legitimate work without any advantage to the University 
itself or the youths who wore so employed. In fact, there is always an 
insincerity behind all these talks about dignity of manual labour, for the 
stress is always laid, not on the word “manual”, but on the fact that this is 
done by an educated man. If there was any special merit in manual work 
being done by educated people we ought logically to see that all manual 
work was done by under-graduates and graduates, the real manual labour- 
■era conveniently eliminating themselves or restricting their supply to 
accommodate these educated aspirants after their humble vocations This is 
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rather a tall order, in more senses than one. and so no one need be sur< 
prised if the prevailing weight of social opinion refuse to look with compla- 
cence, far less shed tears of gratitude and joy, at the circumstances that 
have been responsible for the appointment of these literary coolies on 
twelve annas a day. The point is that the problems against which the 
middle class Bengalee community are fighting today are not only those of 
unemployment but, no less, of under-employment. By under-employment, 

I mean the employment of a person at, say, twelve annas a day where he 
ought to earn at least three rupees a day to maintain the standard of living 
to which his family has become accustomed. The case is similar if he is 
employed part time, oven though at full rates. In fact, it is in a state of 
large-scale unemployment that the problem of under-employment assumes 
serious form, because the problem then becomes one of food or starvation 
rather than one of one scale of income as against another. Unscrupulous 
employers are not slow to take advantage of this state of affairs and when 
persistent undcr-employment breaks the morale of the middle class and 
inures them to a lower standard of living and of values, a calculation of 
gains and losses reveals an inestec mable balance on the debit side. As 
against a daily wage of 12 annas whic h the educated person gains he loses 
something whicii is far more valuable than throe quarters of a rupee, be- 
cause what he loses is a deterioration in quality and enterprise, and along 
with it society loses the power that enables it to progress. 

There are. however, few who can hold out for a higher wage or higher 
earnings, and there are fewer still who can utilize their period of unemploy- 
ment in the sense in which a labourer can while on strike. To the latter, 
the period of unemployment is nothing but a pressure on the employer to 
agree to his terms ; to the former, it means social obloquy and loss of self- 
respect without any chance of better earnings. Naturally, he must forget 
his degree.s and diplomas, consider himself as a man who has got to earn, 
and, therefore, to put his shoulders to any work that might come his 
way, — and even that work takes long to come. As long as a young man is 
unemployed, his family must at any cost maintain him. and this low'ers the 
standard of living of the family. The young man, on his part, puls himself 
perpetually in the wrong and there is a loss in mental and moral qualities 
— a socAal waste. But as soon as he succeeds in getting an employment, 
the family fools it is relieved of a burden and in ninety cases out of a hun- 
dred puts a claim on his earnings for assistance. Of course, he is under- 
employed but ho is under a moral obligation to assist and this further 
depletes his effective income with the result that he catches himself always 
in u discontented, nervous frame of mind. 

That this in fact is the case is borne out by the testimony of every 
kind of experience. Ten rupees for a hard-working graduate private tutor 
teaching both in the morning and evening ; a graduate clerk on Rs. 25 a 
month ; a lecturer on Rs. 50 per month ; and “probationers”, who are really 
workers, without pay— galore ; these are as plentiful as blackberries. Em- 
ployers who are in need of many kinds of work— often of a very valuable? 
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kind — often forget to pay for the same. The contributor of a good article 
on a difficult subject to a journal cannot usually expect any remuneration 
though every other service that goes to the production of the paper is 
being paid for, for instance, printing, paper, stationery, staff etc. A full- 
size Bengali novel— a literary effort of great value— sells normally at a 
price of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 only. Well-established authors, of course, com- 
mand more, but they can be counted on one’s fingers' ends. At best, they 
prove exceptions to the general rule. 

All these are instances of under-employment. There is no standard 
of payment, everything becomes a matter of personal bargaining. The 
result is that there is a general loss of efficiency, and want of concentration. 
If a lecturer is appointed on Rs. 50 a month, ho must supplement hts earn- 
ings by other means— by undertaking private tuition, by writing “notes" 
and “keybooks”, by canvassing insurance business etc., in order to maintain 
a certain standard of living. One man, in these circumstances has to do 
the work of four with the result that every kind of work is done indifferent- 
ly. A man who is in need of a private secretary and can afford to pay him 
Rs. 100 per month, the salary that can bring out the best in the Secretary, 
nevertheless, pays him Rs. 40 because he can get him on Rs. 40, and can 
starve him into accepting his own terms. Even this is about tlie best than 
we can imagine. Eor in most cases, hopes of a future employment are 
sufficient to entitle the employer to the free services of a number of pros- 
pective candidates who will have to add to their requisite qualifications a 
capacity for playing the role of a flatterer and sycopliaiu. In the end. the 
successful candidate may secure a hopelessly ill-paid appointment. 

There is no doubt that the prevailing depression has increased the 
purchasing power of money and, therefore, it is not the nominal income, 
but the real income, with which we are concerned. To many, it might seem 
that the middle classes, particularly those with fixed incomes, have come 
out best because the fall in prices has benefited them. Up to a certain 
limit this is true, and the limit is reached soon. The proportion of those 
with fixed incomes is not large. The professions have boon disastrously 
affected. Interest rates have dropped in a phenomenal degree. Those who 
have ventured out of the gilt-edge have to face the prospect of an in- 
creasing volume of unrealizable assets. The large body of Bengal’s tenure 
holders are in this category. Even those with fixed incomes have now to 
maintain a number of unemployed young men thus offsetting the advan- 
tage given by a higher purchasing power of money. It is to be remember- 
ed that though the fall in the general price level (Calcutta index) has been 
in the neighbourhood of 50 per cent compared to 1914, the prices of im- 
ported articles fell only by 24 per cent (May 1934) compared to the same 
year. Unfortunately, it is not possible to get oven rough figures for the 
fall in the income of the middle classes but we will not be far outside the 
mark if we made a guess that the income per family has on the average 
been reduced by anything between 50 to 60 per cent, if not more. On the 
other hand, the expenditure of the family consists mostly of inelastic items 
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such as education, marriafire expenses and the maintenance of a certain 
style of living which do not allow of any sudden or considerable reduction, 
with the result that most of the families are fast running into debt which 
further sits as a deadweight on all productive enterprise of which these 
classes would otherwise be capable. A business career for the boys of a 
middle class family would, for example, not only require capital but also 
a certain amount of holding power which is not available for most of the 
families. Naturally, there is not only unemployment but under-employ- 
ment on a wide scale. 

Graze for “Service” is still the dominant note of the situation, and next 
to service, comes the craze for such professions as those of teaching, law 
and medicine. So far as service is concerned, Hindus are worse off than 
the Mahomadans, not only because of a higher percentage of literacy but 
also because of the present communal distribution of vacancies in Govern- 
ment and quasi-public services. Competitive examinations offer but 
little scope and the recent terrible rush that took place before the offices 
of the Calcutta Tramways Company who had advertised a few vacancies 
was a grim reminder not only of the acute state of unemployment but 
of the seriousness of the problem of under-employment. There are to- 
day many educated youths who are working on the menial staffs of 
different of fires in Calcutta compared to which the jobs of a Tramway 
conductor or driver are prize appointments. No one would, perhaps, be 
foolish enough to debar these educated youths from seeking such appoint- 
ments ; but what would pain everyone of their well-wishers is the huge 
waste of intellect and ability that such a state of affairs involves. In the 
professions, we come across a similar situation. A graduate teacher can 
be found by scores on Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 a month. A lawyer finds it diffi- 
cult to earn as much. A doctor in town has, perhaps, a higher income 
but the return is perhaps, still less when compared to the expense involved 
in medical training. Of course there are many areas in our country where 
for miles around there is not available a single qualified doctor. Much 
of the overcrowding in towns could have been eliminated if there were 
a zonig system with state subsidies. But neither the Government nor the 
young doctors themselves seem to be particularly anxious in this respect 
As for the large number of middle class people who depend on an income 
from laud, a fall in their income has only intensified the exodus from the 
village and swelled the ranks of unemployable youths in the cities. 

The problem of unemploy ment and under-employment is, no doubt 
serious but it is not serious in the sense that remedies cannot be found. 
The remedies must of course, be suited to the requirements of the different 
groups of the unemployed. An attempt will be made in the following 
paragraphs to indicate the measure that might be taken to ameliorate 
their present conditions and set a better standard. 

(1) Those who have a general Arts degree : these can be absorbed in 
the following ways, viz.. 
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(1) by a rapid exteDaion of the scheme of free and compulsory pri- 
mary education ; 

(ii) by an extension of the co-operative movement ; 

(iii) by the introduction of branch banking', absorbing particularly 
graduates in economics and commerce ; 

(iv) by the extension of publicity and propaganda work in agricul- 
ture, cottage industries, health, education, political and civic intelligence 
etc. ; 

(v) by filling up all vacancies from the unemployed or partly 
employed young men ; 

(vi) by bringing about a change in the public opinion so that every 
valuable service rendered is paid for, not necessarily on the minimum scale, 
to be haggled out, but on a suitable scale. 

(vii) by initiating a scheme of village improvement. 

(2) Those who have had some special training in some line : —these 
can find employment in the following ways, viz., 

(i) by opening out wireless stations in the rural areas ; 

(ii) by subsidising cottage industries, setting up young men with 
industrial training with a moderate amount of capital and supplying them 
with all necessary information regarding the purchase of raw materials, 
marketing, etc. ; 

(iii) by creating posts of marketing officers, agricultural as well as 
industrial, in each district as well as at each important marketing centre ; 
a beginning may be made with such agricultural commodities as jute and 
tea and with such small industries for which Bengal has a native tradition ; 
a special effort should be made for interesting bhadralok unemployed 
young men in the culture of fruits, flowers and fish, besides the more remu- 
nerative of vegetable crops ; 

(iv) by an extension of railways lines which will give employment to 
hundreds of telegraphists, signallers and other railway posts (station- 
masters, guards, permanent way inspectors eta) for which even now there 
is great scope ; 

(v) by the extension of branch banking and of the co-operative 
movement, there will be a great need for bank managers, accountants, audi- 
tors etc. 

(3) Those %oho have professional qualifications .—For men with 
suitable professional qualifications (such as in law, medicine, engineering, 
•eta) there will be in future need for more men than are at present available 

4 
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if a new India is to be built. These, and more when a?ailable, can be ab- 
sorbed in the following ways 

(i) by the introduction of large scale public works, inflating the cur- 
rency if necessary for the purpose, such as, the building of roads and 
bridges, opening out of public parks, afforestation, irrigation projects, 
hydro-electric projects, rural electrification schemes, water-works and 
drainage schemes etc. 

(ii) by the extension of railways ; 

(iii) by the extension of civil aviation for which ground engineers, 
wireless operators, flying experts etc. will be necessary ; 

(iv) by the introduction of the zoning system by which newly-passed 
medical graduates will be distributed over the whole Province with a 
scheme of state subsidy ; 

(v) by the introduction of a scheme of visiting, consulting and resi- 
dent doctors for the slum areas and for the poor and indigent in each ward 
of a city, with a capitation grant from the State ; 

(vi) by restricting the enrolment of lawyers by imposing stringent 
conditions which must be satisfied prior to being allowed to practise ; 

(viil by instituting a number of special courts such as labour, debt 
conciliation, workmen’s compensation, traffic, children’s courts, courts lor 
immoral traffic cases etc., which would result in a larger turnover of judicial 
work than at present ; 

(viii) by expediting the building up of a mercantile marine including 
a school of marine engineers ; 

(ix) by initiating a number of all-India surveys which may at first 
be begun on a provincial basis such as a soil survey, hydrographic survey 
etc. ; 

(x) by compelling and inducing big business houses and manufactur- 
ing concerns operating in India to provide for the training and apprentice- 
ship of young Indians in specialized and technical lines for which suitable 
training is not otherwise available. 

(4) The landed aristocracy of Bengal (and also of other Provinces) 
now in a process of extinction In Bengal, the problem is particularly 
acute. The security given by the Permanent Settlement and the pro- 
verbial agricultural fertility of this Province have given the large number 
of rcnl-roceivers in Bengal a false sense of immunity with the result that 
they find it almost impossible to adapt themselves to the changed condi- 
tions of today brought about by a disastrous fall in agricultural prices. 
What are they to do ? The establishment of land mortgage banks may 
be a temporary palliative. Transference of estates to the Court of Wards 
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on a large scale is undesirable for various reasons. What the Government 
should aim at is to bring about by means of all the resources at their dis- 
posal the improvement in agricultural prices. To organize scarcity by 
schemes of restriction etc., is only a negative aspect of the problem which is 
not entirely without its disadvantages. It would undoubtedly reduce the 
real income of the community while a rise in the nominal income is pro- 
blematic. More positive measures are necessary. These can be divided 
into (i) measures for securing better marketing of crops including the 
removal of any cause or causes calculated to bring about a maladjustment 
of supply and demand, (ii) measures to stimulate the demand for the 
commercial crops by propaganda, finding alternative uses etc., and 
(iii) reflation of the currency. It is only when a rise of prices has been 
brought about that the position of the ryots as well as of the tenure- 
holders will be safeguarded. In the meantime, the Government should 
spare no pains to evolve and implement satisfactory schemes of debt con- 
ciliation and composition, of compounding arrears of rents and to take 
steps to stop further fragmentation of holdings and subdivision beyond the 
economic limit. This last, of course, is a very difficult and complicated 
problem, but it will have to be faced sooner or later, and the sooner it is 
taken on hand, the better. 

One particular aspect of the problem of Bengal’s petty landholders is 
presented by the fact that on account of the depression they have been 
compelled to resume possession of lands vacated by ryots and under- 
tenure holders, with little idea as to what to do with those lands. It may be 
suggested that these landholders should settle on their estates and manage 
them personally, making improvements where necessary and thus aug- 
menting the agricultural income by judicious and careful management. 
This will, to a considerable extent, solve their own problem of finding an 
occupation and living to the lasting benefit of the society as well. 

It may be argued that the measures specified and advocated in the 
preceding paragraphs are directed not so much against under-employment 
as unemployment. Superficially, the argument must be admitted. But the 
point of view from which I have discussed these measures is that they 
would result in putting up the scale of employment and, thoroforo, of 
remuneration. I have, besides, stressed the necessity of a change in public 
opinion. We must raise the standard of living, and if we cannot do that 
immediately, we must not at least allow it to go down. The standard of 
living is not an artificial or fortuitous product. It is the complex of econo- 
mic factors and social circumstances, and has an objective as well ns sub- 
jective aspect. There is no doubt that it has been disturbed all the world 
over but the government of every country has been trying to confine the 
disturbance to the minimum area possible by various measures, many of 
which would not have appealed to orthodox economists, and in fact, would 
have excited their ridicule. But the one factor that did not count then is 
the existence of widespread unemployment and the social and political 
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consequences that it entails. A new economics— the economics of unem* 
ployment— has become a fundamental part of the teaching of economics. 
Unemployment, as Professor Pigou points out, by referring to the British 
National Insurance Act, includes, among others, a state of things in which 
a man is unable to find work except on a lower rate of wages or conditions 
more unfavourable than what he habitually obtained or would have 
obtained if he had continued in the work. Here we have undoubtedly a state 
of things in which a young man is unable to find work if at all, except on 
unfavourable rates and conditions compared to what prevailed a few years 
ago. Thus under-employment is a form .of unemployment, with this differ- 
ence that under-employment may create a state of complacence, unless its 
implications are fully studied, which is inimical to social peace and progress. 
Under-employment, at its best, is the best of a bad bargain ; but the bargain 
is bad and must be resisted. 
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Late Rai Shewpershad Tulshan Bahadur 


Late Rai Shewpershad Tulshan Bahadur 



R AI Shewpershad Tulshan Bahadur, the eldest son of the well-known 
philanthropist, Rai Suraimull Jhunjhunwalla Bahadur of revered 
memory, was born on the 11th October, 1867, in his ancestral home at 
Ghirawa, a small town in the territories of Jaipur in Rajputana. He 
received his education at home under the guidance and supervision of 
his father who having risen to eminence from modest beginnings by dint 
of hard work, combined with knowledge and ability, wanted his son to 
work hard, to lead a simple and unostentatious life and to learn all that 
was to be learnt to be able to take charge of a business concern and to 
become a successful businessman. Thus, from early boyhood, Rai 
Shewpershad Tulshan Bahadur became habituated to hard work and 
throughout life it remained one of his chief characteristics. 

His father was then the chief' broker to Messrs. Graham «fe Co., and 
several other firms under Maharaja Durga Gharan Law and, besides, had 
a large business of his own. After his father’s death which occurred in 
1895 when he w’as still a youngman, the heavy burden of managing the 
vast business fell on his shoulders as a matter of course, but, thanks to 
the careful training he had received at the feet of his father, those 
shoulders, though young, had grown broatl and strong enough to bear 
the burden and did bear it unflinchingly. By his successful management 
and strong sense of business integrity, young Shewpershad soon earned 
the golden opinion of all concerned. 

When sometime afterwards Maharaja Durga Gharan Law gave up 
the Banianship of Messrs. Graham <fc Go’s firm, they offered the position 
to the Rai Bahadur but he felt that having been associated with the 
Maharaja for long years, since the time of his father, he too should go 
■with him and refused the offer for the sake of a principle, although 
the position was a highly lucrative one. A strict believer in the eternal 
verities of life, he never hesitated to subordinate his personal interests 
to the principles of truth, honesty and righteousness or to condemn in 
unequivocal language business dealings that offended against those 
principles. The result was that he rose high in the estimation of the 
business world of Calcutta and his firm, known by the name of Messrs, 
Surajmull Sewpershad, also gained much in reputation and prestige, 
though his outspokenness somewhat stood in the way of his gaining as 
much popularity as ho could otherwise have gained. But he never cared 
for cheap popularity. 

Sometime afterwards, he returned to Messrs. Graham & Co. as Banian 
with the approval of the Maharaja. By his keen business acumen and 
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perspicacity, he soon succeeded in largely expanding ^he volume of the 
piccogoods business of Messrs. Graham & Co., which he had to look after 
as Daman. Messrs. Graham & Co, also, with their true British characteris- 
tics, always showed their high appreciation of his services and thus ihe 
mutual relation between the firm and the Banian all along remained 
happy and cordial to the advantage of both. A man of uncommon energy 
and business instinct like the Rai Bahadur could not bo expected to rest 
content w'lth his success in one particular branch of trade and naturally 
he was always on the look out for fields and pastures now. lie interested 
himself in oilier lines of trade also such as jute, grains and seeds etc., and 
made all his business enterprises equally successful. Business success or 
w'ealth, howcvpi, failed to turn his head and he adhered to the simple and 
unaffected mode of life he had chosen for himself early in life. 

Filial love was a special trait in the character of Rai Shewpershad 
Tulshan Bahadur. Ho felt that he owed his all to the loving care and 
training ho had received from his father and his ambition, his chief aim in 
life, was to add to the glory and greatness of his father’s name. His father 
was a philanthropist in the true sense of the word and spent his wealth very 
largely in charities. The eon also determined to do likewise us soon as he 
found his position in the business world to be strong and secure, and all 
through life, made it a point to spend a large part of his earnings for religi- 
ous and charitable purposes and for relieving human distress and suffer- 
ing. God’s gifts are not for one’s own personal use or enjoyment alone. 
The possessor of those gifts owes it to God to share them with his follow 
beings as a matter of duty imposed on him from on High. This teaching 
of the Hindu religion and the example set by his father left an indelible 
impress upon the Ilui Bahadur’s mind and he spent a huge fortune, in the 
service of God and humanity 

Many years ago, when plague broke out in Calcutta in an epidemic 
form, the Rai Bahadur established a temporary hospital in one of his own 
houses for patients suffering from that fell disease and maintained it for 
several months. He also bore the cost of building a cottage or paying 
ward in the Medical College of this city and a Filariasis hospital in Puri 
and paid a large sum to raise the charitable dispensary at Saharanpur 
to the status of a first class dispensary. When some years ago, the Port 
Commissioners reclaimed and filled up with earth a portion of the river 
north of the Howrah bridge, the first Adya Sradh Ghat of Calcutta, 
which was built by his father, receded to a distance from the river bank. 
The Rai Bahadur bore the cost of replacing it by a more spacious ghat 
and made adequate provision for its maintenance. He was also connected 
with several institutions of public utility in Calcutta and made endowments 
to ensure that his annual contributions to their funds might continue even 
after his death. 

In and near Gaya ho built four large Dharmasalas for pilgrims and 
one of them, situated in the heart of the town, was opened by Sir Edward 
Baker when he visited that tow'n as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
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Bihar and Orissa. He also repaired and restored several ancient temples 
and shrines in Gaya which were almost in a ruined condition. 

Another place of Hindu pilgrimage in British India which profited by 
his generosity was Hardwar where his father had built a large Dharamsala. 
To enable the pilgrims to perform their religious duties with greater ease, 
he built another Dharamsala near it, at Laksar. and bore the cost of 
building a bridge over the river Song, midway between Hardwar and 
Rishikesh. Besides, the famous suspension bridge over the Ganges built 
by his father at Luchmanjhula, a few miles north of Hardwar, having been 
washed away by heavy floods, he paid Rs. 1,20,000/-, more than half the 
estimated cost of rebuilding the bridge, the balance having been borne by 
Government. This new bridge was opened by Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor 
of the U. P. He also provided now wells and repaired old ones at many 
places where the people suffered from scarcity of water and established 
about a hundred free primary schools in Rajputana with arrangements for 
the teaching of Sanskrit in many of them, and created a large fund, called 
the Rai Soorajmull Bahadur’s Charitable Fund, for the maintenance of the 
institutions established both by his father and himself. What, however, 
is very remarkable and bears unmistakable testimony to the greatness of 
the Rai Bahadur’s heart and his spirit of selflessness is that ho named all 
his charitable institutions and his funds after his father and kept himself 
entirely in the background. 

As an orthodox Hindu, he felt it his duty to help towards the protec- 
tion, preservation and improvement of the race of cows also and was one 
of the trustees of the Calcutta Finjrapole Society and helped the institu- 
tion in many ways till the end of his life. In his own native town of Chirawa 
he maintained the local Finjrapole at a heavy annual cost for several 
years at a stretch until the people came forward and created a permanent 
fund for the purpose. Needless to say that he contributed very liberally 
to this fund. His private charities were also very large. In fact, his purse 
strings were always open to promote every good cause and to alleviate 
human distress and suffering. Naturally, his services won recognition at 
the hands of both the Government and the people. While the former 
conferred upon him the title of Rai Bahadur, the latter gave him what 
they had in their power to give, namely, their sincerest esteem and affec- 
tion and regarded him as a prince among men. 

Although his charities were of a cosmopolitan character, the Marwari 
community in which he was born naturally had a large place in his heart 
and he was ever ready to do all that he could to advance its moral and 
material well-being. He was one of the most highly respected leaders 
of the community and being easily accessible, his guidance, hi.s advice and 
his help were freely sought by all. To the Marwari Association which came 
into being with the sole object of securing the social, educational, commer- 
cial, political and economic progress of the Marwari community, the Rai 
Bahadur was therefore a tower of strength. Ho spared neither time nor 
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money to serve the Association, in other words, the Marwari community 
whose interests in every sphere of life the Association has the honour to re* 
present, and twice filled the office of its president As a leader of one 
of the most important commercial communities in India, the Rai Bahadur 
was once nominated by Government to the Legislative Assembly. 

In religion, he was an orthodox Hindu and his faith in its teachings 
was unshakable. Hinduism was his “Swadharma” and he held that the 
introduction into it of anything foreign and not consistent with its 
doctrines, either by means of legislation or otherwise, would destroy the 
individuality of the Hindu society and spell disaster to it. Yet he was 
not opposed to social reform. On the contrary, he was in favour of 
reform based on the teachings of the Shastras and urged the adoption of 
measures for the eradication of evils which had not the sanction of the 
Shastras behind them and crept into society stealthily, as evils usually do. 

In the later years of his life the Rai Bahadur, lost his health, and his 
mission over, passed away on the 30th of June, 1933, mourned by all 
classes and sections of the people. 
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Zemindars and Their Critics 


By N. Ghosal. 

I T is UBoIess to argfuo with those who are unwilling to face facts and 
take delight in discrediting or villifying persons individually or col' 
lectively. in the name of criticism, as in nothing else. It is a pity that not a 
few of such critics pass as “responsible*’ and “respectable** members of the 
society and that the victims of such malicious and unfair comments are 
mostly the meek and innocent persons. 

I have in view the landholders of India in general and of our province 
in particular who are subjected, in season and out of season, to adverse 
criticism and unjust and unmerited reproaches, — men who are proverbially 
mild and innocent, more often sinned against than sinning. I am not uncon- 
scious of the fact that criticisms of the community would have done im- 
mense good to the country had they been informed with “good will”, and 
had been really constructive containing helpful advice and practical sug- 
gestions. But even to a running observer of the situation it would appear 
that this is far from the rase. The present-day criticisms directed against 
the zemindars consisting mainly of loose, irrelevant and irresponsible 
utterances, are base attacks on an honourable community with a hoary 
tradition of service and sacrifice. They are the height of cowardice as being 
attacks on a set of silent and inoffensive persons brought by an unprece- 
dented economic depression to the verge of ruin. These critics and pro- 
pagandists fail to see that their nefarious activities would injure not only 
the interests of the landholders but those of the tenants as well, as the two 
interests have been interdependent, nay indissolubly bound up from time 
immemorial. 

To talk of the responsibilities and duties of the zemindars, outside the 
strictly economic sphere involving the conditions of holding lands from 
them, is mostly meaningless when, as is generally known, the zemindars 
have been shorn of their former powers of civic, revenue or police adminis- 
tration — of many a function intimately related to the welfare of the tenants. 
Can they, situated as they now are, render any real benefit to their ten- 
antry or the people in general even if they sincerely and very much wish 
to ? This and many other relevant questions scarcely occur to the critics, 
who almost invariably pose as the friends of the ryots. Even those of the 
critics who give due weight to them keep on attacking the landholders. 
The gist of the complaint of these men appears to be the zemindars’ apathy 
to their tenants* distress and lack of proper charitable disposition of the 
former's resources in the interest of the latter. 
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In regard to this aapeot of the critioiam a few observationa will not 
be out of place. Charity ia a faculty which Heaven beatowa upon whom- 
aoever he pleaaea ; and it ia hardly fair and reaaonable to demand it of 
one aection of the aociety to the excluaion of the others. Yet if the hiatory 
of our country ia properly read and analyaed it will be aeon that tbia 
particular quality, although one would not ao far go as to say, a monopoly 
of the landholding community, characteriaes indubitably this community 
more than any other. 

Then a question arises, can or should a nation live solely and perpe- 
tually on charity, be it of zemindars or any body else ? The agitators 
should better be employed in rousing the spirit of self-respect and self-help 
among the masses whose friendship they claim, in inducing them to give 
up the abject state of inanition and inactivity in which they are found to- 
day, in imparting to them the light of true education and fostering in them a 
spirit of co-operation with all forces working for their welfare. It is, frankly 
speaking, not fairness to hold the zemindars responsible for all the miseries 
and sins of their tenants. It should rather be said to the credit of the 
zemindars that they have been pursuing their traditional course of bene- 
volence and beneficence, heedless of what their enemies say in dispar- 
agement of their fair name. They treat their croakings with the contempt 
they deserve. The croakers have eyes and still no eyes. Scarcely a day 
passes when one does not read in the dailies or other periodicals that even 
in these hard times such and such beneficent or munificent acts are done 
by such and such member of the landed gentry in the interest of the ryots 
or the poor masses of the country. 

Yet the detractors have the temerity to assert that the zemindars are 
remiss in the discharge of their obligations in the pure field of charity. It 
is not easy to see how the title of the zemindars as the greatest benefactors 
of the Indian masses can ever be seriously challenged. 

It is unfortunate that quite a large body of people have got into the 
habit of speaking ill of others and taking delight from mere abuse of inno- 
cent and indifferent persons. They care very little to ascertain the truth 
or otherwise of their allegations, to examine the grounds of their “beliefs", 
and hence their picture of men and things are as untrue and unreliable as 
ever can be. Uninformed and unsophisticated people fall readily into the 
traps carefully laid by them and the injury caused by them is the greater, 
the greater the influence which they command over the masses. Have the 
critics ever cared to find out how many of the landholders as against the 
numerous highly paid officials, lawyers, dpetors, engineers, merchants or 
the so-called leaders have, by their acts of liberality and charity, laid the 
masses of the country under a debt of gratitude ? Had they done so, the 
charge of ilhberality against the former could never have been so much as 
conceived. Gould not the poor common people by* virtue of the relationship 
that they bear in many a capacity to the latter, claim not only the latter’s 
verbal expressions of sympathy but material help in proportion to their 
respective abilities, when in distress ? It is fairness, I ask again, to demand 
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that material financial help should on all occasions and under all circums- 
tances, be rendered by the landholding community and no other f 

If simply passes one’s comprehension that the zemindars with serious- 
ly diminished and truncated powers should be blamed for non-perform- 
ance of duties to their tenants when most of the duties with which they are 
charged obviously fall outside the purely economic sphere involving the 
landlord-tenant relation. The rent paid to the landlords does not cover any 
other charge beside that for the occupation of lands for habitation or culti- 
Tation.The landlord should undoubtedly see that the tenant is in undisturb- 
ed possession of the land let out to him and that nothing done by himself 
(on his agents) detracts from the value of the land let out. Other amenities 
and facilities, economic or civic, he is not, generally speaking, bound to 
provide, for the simple reason that he is not paid for them. There are to- 
day a number of public bodies including the Central and Local Govern- 
ments to provide these on general contribution or quid pro quo basis. 
Zemindars have now, by a distinct understanding, been relieved of func- 
tions concerned with the supply of these. 

It is also difficult to see how the charge of apathy and indifference to 
the tenants’ interests in their present distress can be maintained. Infor- 
mations, it must bo known to the critics, are pouring in from the country- 
side that the zemindars, themselves subject to inexorable and unyielding 
sunset or kist laws, are allowing concessions to the tenants in respect of 
payment of rent. Suspension of kists remission of interest or compensation 
in respect of arrears of rent, etc, are announced frequently by the land- 
lords. Is this consideration or want of the same from persons who are no 
less severely hit by the present economic crisis ? 

Should not the Government, with greater reason, be held responsible 
for a large part of the ills from which the tenantry are now suffering ? 
What have they done, beside passing a number of Tenancy Acts, 
certain Relief Acts and Debtors’ Protection Acts? The first-named 
i, e„ the Tenancy Acts, have proved a veritable apple of discord between 
landlords and tenants, have increased immensely the occasions for going 
to law and have thus proved ruinous to both. They have swelled the 
Government Exchequer at the cost of both. They have made the chances 
for restoration of good-will or co-operation in mutual interest among the 
two parties more and more remote. Matters have gradually come to such 
a pass that both parties look helplessly on to the Government for whatever 
help or support they may have on earth. The prestige of the Government 
has increased at every step at the expense of that of both. 

As for the landholders *it is no doubt a good sign that they have be- 
gun to realise the gravity of the situation. It is gratifying to note that 
some of them are already up and doing and trying their level best to ame- 
liorate the condition of the tenantry with the consciousness that their own 
uplift and prosperity depends entirely on the uplift and prosperity of their 
tenants. Many have been visiting their tenants at their homes in the out- 
lying parts of their zemindaries to ascertain their real position or sending 
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their agents there for that purpose. They have been offering to their 
tenants much helpful adrioe relating to the amount and kind of the crops 
to be raised, making advances to them to tide over their present distress 
and settling their petty disputes which so often disturb the even tenour of 
their social life and have serious repercussions on their agricultural opera* ‘ 
tions. The dispensation of iustice by zemindars, which is a very old 
practice, is both economic and effective because it can compaas and regu* 
late the entire social intercourse of the contestants besides their purely 
economic relations. The British Administration established, on the one 
hand, their own courts of law and, on the other, passed measures whose 
cumulative effect has been a serious diminution of zemindar’s prestige in 
the country-side. Even their newly instituted Union Courts whose avowed 
object is to settle petty disputes among the villagers, do not compare 
favourably with zemindars’ courts, in point both of cheapness and effective- 
ness of the remedies obtained through them. Yet, what a pity, the former 
are supplanting the latter and flourishing at the latter’s cost ! 

Today quite a large number of landholders seem fully to understand 
that they owe it to themselves to work out the salvation of their mother- 
land, that their own salvation can have no meaning apart from the salvation 
of the country as a whole. Accordingly they are making strenuous attempts 
to prove themselves worthy of that great cause. They are facing their 
duties and responsibilities to their tenants and countrymen with new 
energy and vigour, determined to discharge them in a way worthy of their 
order. Heavy odds are against them and they have to come to grips with 
the situation created by their caluminators and detractors whose number 
is legion today. A country-wide malicious propaganda of half-truths and 
untruths is to be effectively counteracted : the enemies of the existing 
social order are to be silenced, the pseudo-friends of the ryots and under- 
ryots are to be exposed. So the need of an effective counter-propaganda 
in the interest of truth, their own institution and the established order of 
things is much appreciated by them today. Press organs to discharge this 
function as well as to give due publicity to their activities, ventilate their 
grievances and bring out their viewpoints are in strong requisition. It is 
happy to note that an ably conducted journal like the Latidholdert’ Jour- 
nal has already made its appearance to uphold their interests. In the 
ehort period that has elapsed since its birth, it has proved its-utilily to the 
community it is out to serve by an intelligent and fearless championing of 
their cause. The thanks of all right-thinking men are due to its orgauisers 
as well as to numerous gentlemen who contribute their writings to its 
columns containing many helpful suggestions for the improvement of the 
zemindars’ and tenants’ position. It will not be long, it is hoped, before 
the full effect of its strenuous and unremitting work on behalf of the land- 
holding community is realised. It has already become a serious factor for 
the detractors of the community to reckon with : it is in the oommnnity’e 
interest to see that it continues to discharge its funotion as a powerful lever 
tor ousting their enemies from their vantage position. 


* 


What I Saw in Europe 



Hy Kshitish Prasad Ciiattopadhyaya, m.a (Cantab.) 
Education Officer, Calcutta Corporation. 

[ T/tc foHowino in XI brief account of ichal Mr. K. P. Chutlopudhijaua, 
M. A., naw during his short visit to Europe last year in the schools there. 
He says that he teas able to inspect the workings of schools only of 
England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden and France— Ed. ] 


T he orififinal programmo had included a visit to the sehool at TTccles 
near Brussels, and tlio Maisons des Petits in Geneva. Owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, however, the tour had to be cut short liy a fort- 
night. Ill consequence the two institutions mentioned above could not bo 



visited. In spite of these unfortu- 
nate omissions, 42 educational insti- 
tutions in different centres were 
visited and their work observed in 
detail. The adininistralive system 
of the Education Officer’s Depart- 
ment of the London County Coun- 
cil was also carefully studied. 

The first thing that stiuck mo 
everywhere, was that ednciition was 
carefully planned, and co-ordinated 
with the economic life of the na- 
tion. 

The facts of human development 
from the earliest time to the present 
day have received careful considera- 
tion in arriving at the principles on 
which education is to be imparted. 

The human brain diverged from 


Mr. K. P. Ch&ttopadhyAya. 


the simian pattern when the proto- 
human ancestor of man had to com- 
bine arboreal existence with life on the ground. The invention and 
tools, made of stone and bone and the activities essential for surviva in i 
glacial, pluvial and dry periods farther quickened the upwart surge 
intelligence. The early human brain was thus largely deve ope a 
result of the co-ordinated activity of the hand, the eyes an t le oc y. 
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later and modern human brain is inherited from ancestors who built up 
tl>eir cultures on co-ordinated, and co-operative activity called forth and 
made possible iiy the domestication of plants and animals. The poolinjj of 
human experience and knowledge rendered possible by the invention of 
writing has supplied tho latest stimulus to the human intelligence. Its 
fruit is modern civilization with its infinite wealth of knowledge and poten- 
tiality for further progress. The purpose of education is to place the keys 
of this' treasure-house in the hands of the growing child The view that a 
child recapitulates, briefly but in its entirety, the infancy of the race, is not 
supported by psychological data. Nevertheless the importaiico of early 
human experiences, especially those which have (apparently) built up the 
brain is undoubted, in devising a proper course of studios. For the in- 
tellect can be most economically and suitably stimulated through the same 
processes by which its development has taken place. 

Modern industrial and economic conditions have made it increasingly 
necessary to study and apply these facts and conclusions of anthropology 
and psychology to education. Refore machiiies replaced craftsmen wholly, 
sheer necessity, arising out of the conditions of work, bred seriousness of 
purpose and sustained effort in artisans. In other fields also, industrial 
enterprise was far more common formerly and required persistence and 
initiative Factories on a big scale and vast departmental stores, or net- 
works of corner shops have changed the environment. Unless the states- 
man of today supplies the equivalent of this required stimulus somewhere 
in life, the power of the brain (like that of muscles from disuseh is likely to 
decrease iii certain respects in the course of generatiors. .Such a thing 
IS not unlikely. Just as the (now extinct) Moa of New Zealand lost its 
power of flight, even so certain races with bigger brained ancestors have 
left modern represoiitalives with smaller brains. The reason, apparently, 
IS that new stimuli to stir up tho brain and further develop it was lacking. 
The average man probably got into a rut and just followed certain rules 
and practices mechanically, thereby leaving the brain to deteriorate 
through disuse. This problem is being faced by the schools of Western 
Europe at tho present moment. The question before them is how far what 
was formerly achieved through the character of man’s work can now be 
achieved through the school ; audio w'hat extent the schools can help to 
make up for the deficiencies inherent to the later industrial and economic 
life of the pupils. 

II 

In Scandinavia, they believe that* the solution lies in giving the child 
a well-developed and healthy body ; skill of Iho hands and eyes in making 
things of use and beauty, accurately to measurement; and in cultivating 
in him a habit of observing Nature, and the relation between facts in 
Nature. Throughout Denmark and Sweden, wherever I went, the school 
invariably had one or more well-equipped gymnasiums, besides the play- 
ground, a good Natural Science Laboratory and Natural History 
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Museum, and a well-organised wood and metal Sloyd room. In Stock- 
holm, for example, where 20 municipal schools cater to the need of 31,000- 
children, these educational institutions have no less than 75 rooms for 
physical training, 60 rooms for Natural History and Natural Science, and 
ISO rooms for educational hand-work. 

The Swedish system of physical training is too well-known and 
widely adopted to need any comment. Here it may be noted that in 
Denmark the method of Ling has been modified by Niels Bukh and this 
adaptation is taught in their schools 

111 the field of educational hand-work, Sweden may be said to have 
been the pioneer. The Swedish Sloyd system, as it is termed, is worked 
out through a series of models— beginning with some exceedingly simple 
object. The models are so arranged that each represenls some slight 
advance upon the one that preceded it m the course— either some new 
tool or some new use of a tool previously employed being introduced in 
the making of it. The utmost care is observed in ensuring that each 
object when made is the work of one individual pupil. Guniuct is main- 
tained, through the models, with handicrafts in different localities, to guard 
against degeneration into stereotyped routine work. 

Swedish Sloyd work has attracted considerable attention in other 
Western countries. Great Britain, in particular, has adopted it in her 
schools and has sent in the course of the last forty years, numerous 
teachers to the training college at Naas, where the system originated, 
and which is still the head-quarters of training in this subject.* The 
standard of workmanship is not however so high as in the Swedish schools, 
mainly owing to the fact that the subject is taught in English schools, 
not by teachers trained in the crafts, but by craftsmen working as hjachers. 
I may add that this is being changed now, and only teachers trained in. 
crafts colleges are likely to be employed in future 

Some idea of the kind of work done in Swedish schools, will be 
obtained from the following notes I made while visiting a secondary school; 
in Stockholm : 

“There is a wood Sloyd room and another for metal work. Wood 
work — (which has been preceded by card board work at the folk-Skola 
i. e. primary school) is done from Class I (i.e. Class VI in our country) 
right to the top. Two classes each week, of two hours duration each time 

is given to this craft In the wood Sloyd room I found two canoes, 

one nearly finished and the other only half-finished, of lengtii 12' and Ifi' 
respectively. I was informed that these had been built by two groups of 
boys, of age 14-16 and 14-18, during their spare time and holidays." 

Ill 


The special needs of children of different ages have been more care- 
fully studied and attended to in England tha n in othe r Europe. 


• It is true that membars o* the ruHna Olete In England “"'J. 

(ion li aharper than in Scandinavia). Ueliered to have Mteront J*®*' 

ehUdren are educated differently. That doee not, however, affect thf iiiajoi lesue. 
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There is no doubt that psyohologiste in other parts ot the continent 
have contributed their quota in large measure to the study of the child 
as it passes through the three stages of infancy, boyhood (or girlhood), 
and adolescence. But the need of change in the administrative system 
to suit the different curricula required for the three age grades has been 
realised and carried into effect far more extensively in England than 
elsewhere. 

Corresponding to the three periods of rapid development (“Springing- 
up” periods) and the subsequent more quiescent “filling out” stages, 
between infancy and the attainment of adult age, three types of schools 
have been organised. The infant schools and nursery schools look after 
children between the ages of two and seven ; the junior schools cover the 
age grade seven to eleven ; and the senior schools carry the work up to 
the age of fourteen. The Central Schools which arc somewhat different, 
and described below, keep the children at school one year more, or even 
a little longer. 

For the sake of clarity, the relation between the different schools is set 
out below. Detailed reference will be made to the infant schools later on. 
The junior schools which look after the primary grade, ago 7-11, end with 
an examination to sort out children standing at different levels in intellect. 
The best pupils got scholarships and free placos in secondary schools. 
The next best are sent on to “CenU’al Schools” ; the rest remain in ordi- 
nary elementary schools usually termed senior schools. In these last 
named inslitutions pupils are divided into groups of normal, and retarded 
children and special arrangements are made for the latter. 

IV 

The Central Schools may be termed (largely) the solution contribu- 
ted by the London County Council towards education of the adolescent 
in England to meet the conditions of modern industrial civilization. The 
model has now been recognised and adopted as the official one for post- 
primary education of the brighter boys and girls in elementary schools 
after they reach the age of eleven. As defined by the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council their objective “is to prepare boys 
and girls for immediate employment on leaving school, and the instruc- 
tions should be such that children should be prepared to go into business 
houses and workshops at the completion of the course without any special 
training." 

In order to achieve their purpose Central Schools have been organised 
in London with a (1) commercial or (2) technical bias. Some schools have 
both a commercial and a technical bias. The local conditions in each part 
of Loudon and the different circumstances of the pupils are carefully consi- 
dered in determining the nature of the bias to be given to the institution. 

As eleven is too early an age to decide on the bias, the first two years 
at a Central School are spent on general education. This course includes 
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Eofflishi History] Geography] Mathematics) a foreign language (usually 
French ; less eften German or Spanish), practical Science, Arts, Handi-‘ 
craft. Physical Training and Music. Schools with a technical bias lay stress 
on wood and medal work, applied science, practical mathematics and tech- 
nical drawing for boys ; and housecraft, needle-work and art for girls. In 
schools with a commercial bias, shorthand and book-keeping are intro- 
duced in the third year. Commercial practice and typewriting are included 
in the fourth and fifth year. Most members of the staff, iii addition to 
being trained teachers, are specialists in some subject of the curricula. It is 
obvious that the training given in the Central Schools, while it is cultural 
and a preparation for life generally, at the same time equips the pupils to 
meet the requirements of modern industry and commerce. 

The courses of instruction in Senior Schools are shorter and the train- 
ing is less thorough. But the aims and objects are the same. A boy or a 
girl leaving it at fourteen can improve his or her general knowledge as well 
as get a special training in the different types of continuation schools. Of 
special interest is the system of day continuation classes for boys and girls 
working in factories. This is not, however, peculiar to England. In these 
institutions the students come for one day in the week, work in the factory 
being excused on that day. Practical as well as theoretical training of an 
intensive kind is imparted. 

V. 

On the side of method, I found the project method in use, combined 
with dramatisation to teach history, and through school journeys to teach 
geography. Language teaching, in the infant schools and nurseries, is 
done largely through the “inethode globale" originally devised by the 
French philosopher Pascal, but now better known as the “Sentence method” 
in English-speaking countries. In France various modifications of the 
“methode globale” are being tried ; in some schools interesting experiments 
have been made, extending the use of the method to teaching numbers 
as such, without analytical building. At every stage, scope is given to the 
pupils for free work and self-expression. In the infant schools, there is no 
formal work till the children are 4-5 years of age ; oven then the work 
taken up is largely by choice of the children. Stress is laid more on habit- 
training and later on sense-training, than on set lessons. In the Junior 
school, it has not been possible to introduce the complete system of self- 
discipline and free work known as the “Dalton plan”. But a good deal of 
the school work is done through division of the class into small groups 
working on their own, with occasional guidance from the teacher. Instead 
of the pupils assessing tlieir work, the checking is done by the teacher by 
taking samples from groups. 

I need hardly add that such work in schools has been possible only 
through co-operation of teachers who have themselves realised the need for 
gfiving such freedom to the children, to draw out the beet in them. The 
nature of trainihg imparted to teachers, and testing their attainments has 
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also, in consequence, altered profoundly. It would be out of place to note 
details of these things here. I shall however note for your information 
one significant thing. The University of London, which has so far imposed 
a rigorous test at the end of the training course, has recently agreed, in 
the case of teachers taking the training certificate for primary school teach'* 
ing, to proceed mainly by the systematic records of work done at College. 
Only samples of such work will be tested to check the thoroughness of 
the work done ; the candidates for the certificate will not have to face 
any gruelling test lasting several days at a stretch. 

VI. 

I shall now add a few brief remarks with regard to what we can and 
ought to do to improve our educational practices. It is not necessary 
to point out that the principles underlying development, stimulation or 
deterioration of the human brain are the same all over the world. It is 
also almost superfluous to state that we have passed out of our former 
economic organisation and are irrevocably set on the road of modern 
industrial civilization. Our problems of education are therefore essentially 
similar to those in Europe ; though the differences.in environment and 
outlook require that the borrowing from the West should not be imitatory 
but original. 

At the present moment, educationists in India have realised to some 
extent the value of hand-work in the school. Its exact place and signifi- 
cance in education has not however boon well understood. Hence there is 
a londency either to have it done half-heartedly as a subject to be taught, 
or to attempt to teach it purely on a vocational basis, in an industrial 
school. There is iio doubt that the pupil, to benefit by hand-work, must 
learn it as a genuine craft, But, ns the Swedes have shown, it should be 
part of the general education of every child, so that he might thereby 
develop certain traits of character essential to his future well-being. A 
question may arise at this stage regarding the financial aspect of the 
problem. It is quite true that a well-equipped Sloyd shop, in charge of 
a teacher trained in craft, will not be within the reach of the financial 
resources of most primary schools. It is not, however, necessary in actual 
practice, for each school to have a workshop. As the pupils need work 
only half a day in the week, a well-equipped workshop can easily be used 
by ten to twelve batches of pupils. Even if there are two sections in each 
school, six institutions can co-operate and derive benefit from a single 
centre. Such a system, it may be added, was worked in England success- 
fully, until there were enough funds to provide a larger number of centres. 
Common centres are even now used in certain other subjects in the L. C. 0. 
schools. Such a system can be organised in all cities, towns, and even 
large villages, at a comparatively small cost. 

I need not ad^ anything with regard to the teaching of physical 
training or nature study, as our educationists are very much alive with 
regard to these two subjects. I would merely note that more intensive 
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traininer in these subjects, is necessary in our training schools. One of 
the difficulties with regard to physical training is that many of our teachers 
think it beneath their dignity to take these classes. I may note lor your 
information that in Sweden, the head master generally takes these classes. 

As regards the “methode globale”, I may refer to a primer I have 
drawn up for teaching the alphabet on the “whole word” method. The 
fulUfledged “Sentence method” has in practice been found to be a little 
difficult for the average child and modifications are generally used. I 
may add here that one feature of this primer — the use in it of only vocabu- 
lary of actual words spoken by children of pre-school age, is an innovation. 
The teachers and educationists whom I met in England, France and 
Scandinavia, including the heads of the department of education of their 
principal cities, informed me that this was a new thing and that they had not 
had so far undertaken this work. I would suggest to teachers from other 
schools and other provinces to help in the collection of such vocabularies 
in other languages of India and the preparation of primers on the “methode 
globale”. The use of this method for teaching numbers should also be 
tried. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that none of these innovations will 
involve any special expenditure. 

The other improved methods such as teaching history, geography^ 
and language in higher classes through dramatisations, school journeys 
and division of classes into groups all require an increased outlay in capi- 
tal and recurring expenditure. At this stage, therefore, only a pious hope 
can be expressed that such methods might be followed whore possible. 
Perhaps the big cities might be able to run a few model primary schools, 
just to show how these things should be done. 

I should like to add here that the teaching of these subjects, especially 
geography, can be improved a good deal, if the text-books are written (and 
the syllabus suitably modified) from the Indian standpoint and not from that 
of a European. You will appreciate these remarks when I tell you that child- 
ren in our High Schools are taught about habits and customs of people of 
bitterly cold climates— not from examples in Tibet, but from those of 
Lappland. Again, the colonies made by Indians in their days of greatness, 
or of'their communication and cultural contact with the rest of the world 
are ignored. An Indian child begins his study of voyages of discoveries — 
by reading of Cook and Magellan, and how they discovered the 
Eastern countries. Such stories are no doubt important and necessary to 
the child in Europe for beginning his study of the world, since the history 
of their modern greatness begins from this period, and the modern Euro- 
peans actually came to the East as a result of these voyages. But when 
the Indian child reads that Vasco de Gama discovered India, all that he will 
feel is that his country is a benighted spot under the sun ; and it was 
discovered by a European navigator at a certain date, just as Anundren 
and Peary located the site of the two poles in the Arctic regions. I may 
inf orm you that this state of affairs is the result of blindly borrowing the 
geography syllabus followed in certain parts of England. The necessity 
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•of guarding against a blind imitation of Western practices is no lesa im- 
portant in the field of education than elsewherci 

I have already pointed out that the success of all innovation depends 
largely on the capacity of the teacher to introduce it properly. Trained 
teachers are not however available in large numbers. I have tried to in- 
dicate in a paper, (published in the Proceedings of the All-India Educa- 
tional Conference) already referred to, how this difficulty may be met in a 
ehort time, without considerable expenditure. I shall not therefore repeat 
it here but merely refer my readers to it. Such or similar arrangements will 
have to be made if we propose to reorganise our whole system of primary 
education in the light of experiments now being made in other countries. 
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SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATION IN THE STATES 

The Princes and peoples of India gave expression to their inmost feel- 
ings of loyalty and devotion to the British throne by fittingly celebrating 
the Silver Jubilee of their Majesties the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress. 
Firing of royal salutes and /cu tfeyoie, special thanks-giving services and 
prayers for the long life of their Majesties, state banquets and special 
durbars, illuminations, fireworks and bonfires, police and military parades, 
scout-rallies, feeding of poor people, school-children and inmates of or- 
phanages, hospitals, prisons, asylums etc., processions, fetes and carnivals 
were the prominent features of the programmes that wore gone through. 
Rulers of a number of States were recipients of the Silver Jubilee 
medals. The Kharita of His Excellency the Viceroy was generally received 
through the A. G. G. of the respective Agencies to which the States belong 
and read over by the Political Residents or Dewans in the States. 

Permanent memorials in the form of public utility institutions such 
as hospitals or wards of hospitals, public parks, waterworks, etc, were 
erected in many States. The Ruler of Rewa announced his intention of 
advancing the cause of medical relief in his State by constructing a new 
building for the zenana hospital to be named “King George Jubilee Zenana 
Hospital”, by adding a maternity ward to and improving the equipment 
of the Victoria Hospital with an X-Ray apparatus and a pathological 
laboratory. The Bhopal State servants and public, having collected a 
lakh of rupees on the occasion, decided to spend the whole sum on the 
extension of medical relief of women in the State. A public park was 
laid out at Dharampur at a cost of Rs. 30,000. The construction of a 
public park, a jubilee hall and a female hospital was announced by the 
Nawab Sahib of Baoni ; of a maternity ward in the Ichalkaranji Hospital 
by Chief Sahib of Ichalkaranji ; foundation stones were laid for a mater- 
nity home and zenana hospital at Idar, for a jubilee market at Dhar ; 
a water yuorks constructed at a cost of Rs. 16,000 was opened and named 
Silver Jubilee Water Works at Bejana ; a public park was opened at 
Wankaner. 


9 
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To commemorate the celebration the Maharaja of Cochin announced 
hie dicision make a free gift of one thousand house sites to the poor, 
irrespective of caste, weed or community. The Shaikh Sahib of Mongrol 
donated Rs. 3,000 for the construction of houses for the poor in different 
parts of the Mongrol town. The Maharana of Dharampur distributed 
grains to the poor Thakores of the State and clothes to the old and infirm. 

Debts due to some States were cancelled and arrears of revenue to 
others were remitted. The Maharaja of Jodhpur perpetuated the memory 
of the occasion and earned lasting gratitude for himself by absolving his 
subjects from debts to the tune of Rs. 8} lakhs. The Ruler of Sikar, not a 
big State in Rajputana, was pleased to announce a remission of arrears of 
revenue to the extent of over 4 lakhs of rupe es ; the Ruler of Jath to the 
extent of Rs. 11,000. The latter also promised substantial aids to hospitals, 
to start village panchayats and organise a general scheme of economic 
uplift of his subjects. 

The Rulers of Patiala and Bhopal released a number of prisoners 
from the State Jails in honour of the happy occasion. 

HYDERABAD 

The Thnied Press understands that there will shortly be some changes 
in the Executive Council of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. Sir Akbar 
Hydari is most likely to succeed Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur as 
President of the Executive Council, while retaining his Finance Portfolio. 
Raja Shamraj Bahadur, scion of a distinguished family of Hindu Jagir* 
dars, will, it is reported, be appointed in the vacancy caused by the death of 
Nawab Wali-ud-Dowla Bahadur. 

There will be re-shuffling of the Portfolios and it is probable that 
Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Chief Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D. 
will have a seat in the Council without a Portfolio. It is expected that 
Mr. Saleh Hydari, i. c. s.. Secretary to the Educational Depatment, Govern- 
ment of India, who served as Secretary to the Hyderabad Delegation at 
the Round Table Conference, will be appointed Political Secretary. 

BARODA 

In his review of the work of the Department of Commerce, Industries 
and Labour during 1932-34, Dewan Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar says that 
the most important activity of the Department was in relation to the deve- 
lopment of cottage industries. Demonstrations were given of improved 
processes in weaving, spinning, calico printing, block engraving and 
tanning at a number of places in the State, where exhibitions were hold 
for the purpose. Experiments made at Baroda with the 60" power loom 
met with great success. Forty-five fly shuttle looms were newly introduced 
21 of which were supplied on the instalment system. An exhibition of 
domestic economy, with suitable sections, was held in March 1934, along 
with the Swadeshi bazaar and exhibition organised by the Indian Art 
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Bhdittiilora under the orders of the Maharafa Saheb. Almost all the depart^ 
nents of the State participated. 

Arransements are being made for extending the use of electricity in 
industrial concerns and affording increased facilities to consumers of small 
motive power. 

The Dewan urges the Development Board to take up in right earn- 
est the problem of supplementary occupations in selected groups of 
villages in the State. 

* • 

• • • 

More powers for the State Legislative Assembly are foreshadowed by 
the promise made by the Dewan Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar at the opening 
of the summer session of the Assembly, to submit with the recommenda- 
tions of the Government, the resolutions demanding the placing of the 
State budget for debate before the House to His Highness for sanction and 
also those for the acceptance of the general principle of bringing before 
the House all Acts and amendments to the enactments in force subject 
to the proviso that in so doing the right of the Government to adopt 
emergent legislation as well as the prerogative of His Highness would 
in no way be affected. 


MYSORE 

The Government orders on the recommendations of the committee 
appointed to examine the working of the Agriculturists' Relief Regulation 
will interest all who would secure adequate relief to the debtors without 
sacrificing or jeopardising their credit. 

The committee recommended, among others, (1) that a new provision bo added laying down 
that in fixing instalments under Seotions 11 and 12 of the Rennilaiion. the courts should be required 
to take into consideration the period that the loan has been outstanding and also the repaying 
capacity of the judgment-debtor ; (2) that the existing power of the courts to deny future interest in 
some oases when ordering payment by instalments should bo modified so as to make it obligatory 
to allow future interest at a moderate rate in all such cases ; (3) that courts should be empowered to 
direct that in the event of failure to pay two oonsecutive instalments, the whole debt should 
become due and be recoverable ; (4) that exemption from attachment and sale in execution of 
money decree should be limited to the agricultural land only of the debtor, and that the other 
immovable properties should not be exempt. Even in respect of agricultural land, the court should 
be empowered to order attachment and sale or declare a charge under certain ciroumstancos ; and 
(5) that the Government should be empowered to exempt particular co-operative societios or 
classes of oo-operative soclotles. at their discretion, from the operation of the provisions of tho 
Regulation. 

The above recommendations are approved by the Government sub- 
subject to a slight modification in regard to (4) above. The committee 
recommended that exemption from attachment and sale in execution of 
money decree should be limited to the agricultural land only of the debtor 
and that the other immovable properties should not be so exempt and that 
even in respect of agricultural land, the court should be empowered to 
order attachment and sale or declare a charge under certain circumstances. 
The Government, while recognising that the debtor should be prevented 
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from alienating the land so as to defeat the oreditor’a intereat, have laid 
down that the provision to order attachment and the sale of agrioidtiiral 
land or declare a charge thereon should be limited to cases where payment 
by instalment is ordered and that the sale in pursuance of an attachment . 
or charge should be made only when default is made in the payment of 
two consecutive instalments. 

By this modification, the Government think, the underlying principle 
of the Regulation viz , the agriou1turist>debtors’ lands should be saved, will 
be observed while the apprehensions of the creditor classes will be 
allayed: 

* • • « * 

Following a speech by His Highness the Yubaraja at the opening of 
the Astronomical Conference held at Mysore in 1934 in which he empha- 
sised the need of reforming the Indian Jyotisha system with the help of 
the modern knowledge of astronomy, there has been a wide-spread desire 
in Mysore to have a well-equipped observatory run on up-to-date lines. 
An appeal has also been issued for monetary and other helps 
for its construction. The Indian almanac is sadly in need of reform : 
it now depends for whatever authority it commands on the repute of 
individual Pandits or group of Pandits who are entrusted with its prepara- 
tion. It will, doubtless, have considerable accession of authoritativeness 
and prestige by being published under the auspices of a recognised 
observatory. 

* « • • • 

The Government of Mysore have sanctioned the extension of the 
Anandapuram Sagar Railway, a distance of 16.22 miles. The estimated 
cost of the construction will be about Rs. 13 lakhs and the estimated return 
on the capital outlay 4 per cent roughly. 

* * * * • 

The Government have granted to Messrs. John Taylor and Company, 
Managing Agents of the Ooregaum Gold Mining Company in the Eolar 
Gold Fields, an exploration licence for one year to explore any mining area 
in the districts of Kadur and Shimoga. With the prevailing boom in the 
gold market earnest attempts are being made by the Company to explore 
all areas in the State. Areas which were abandoned some time ago as 
being unworkable on a commercial scale are being examined again. 

• • • • 

• 

“Compared to other forms of agriculture in Mysore, coffee-planting 
took the load”, said Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Bank of Mysore, in reply to an address presented by the Indian 
Coffee Planters' Association at Chikmagalur. The coffee industry is 
centred in the Kadur and Hassan districts of the State. The economic 
depression in continental countries has seriously affected it, as it is depend- 
ant mostly on foreign markets. Another adverse factor has been the 
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insistonoe of tho foreign customers on resortinjj' to the ancient practice of 
barter. The financial needs of the industry are great and in fact it is want 
of necessary capital that has so long stood in the way of the establishment 
of a coffee*curing factory. The Bank of Mysore has made advances to it 
from time to time. Sir Puttanna Chetty advised the Association to see 
their way to develop home markets and assured them that the Bank is 
ever solicitous of the welfare of the planters as it is of the safety of the 
large sums invested by it, and will help in every way to stabilize the 
industry. 

* • * • 

It is reported that the proposal for establishing a coffee-curing works 
in Mysore has been favourably received by the Mysore Oovernment and 
tnat there are prospects of its early establishment. The Government, it is 
understood, will render all possible help for its establishment and one 
direction in which such help will be given will be the grant of suitable 
lands for the purpose. 

The Coffee Cess Bill as proposed by the Government of India has been 
engaging the attention of the Mysore Government and the coffee planters 
in the State. 


KASHMIR 

The Kashmir Marketing Board which was created towards the end 
of 1934 to co-operate with the Central Marketing Board attached to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesoarch, has been engaged in making 
a preliminary survey of the existing conditions. Enquiries are being made 
with regard to the production and marketing of rice, wheat and other 
food grains, linseed and other oilseeds, fruit and vegetables of all kinds, 
hides and skins, wool, milk, ghee, poultry and eggs. Figures are to be 
collected relating to the import and export of such produce and the incidence 
of export taxes and octroi charges. Village surveys have to be under- 
taken in order to obtain detailed information as to the existing machinery 
for producing and marketing agricultural produce generally. The exist- 
ting net-work of communications is to be examined to see iii what areas 
the marketing of produce is adversely affected by the lack of suitable 
roads, bridges and other means of communications. 

On completion of the work connected with this preliminary survey, 
the Board will communicate the results of its labours to his Highness’s 
Government and at the same time submit such proposals as they have to 
make after consulting all bodies, official and private, who may be consi- 
dered to have an interest in the provision of better facilities for market- 
ing agricultural produce. 

* « * * 

The Kashmir Durbar have recently constituted a separate Depart- 
ment to deal with the establishment and administration of the Pancliayats. 
They previously deputed Sardar Attar Singh, ex-Governor of Kashmir to 
get training in the Panchayat system. Sardar Singh who, it is reported, 

10 
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has completed his training will in all probability be placed in charge of the 
new Department. 

• • • * • 

Mr. Mehta’s State Aid to Industries Bill has been introduced in the 
Kashmir Assembly and referred to a Select Committee. The Bill provides 
machinery for the prompt disposal of applications for grant of loan to 
factories as well as to cottage industries. 

TRAVANCORE 

The Travancore Government have issued a Press communique which 
states that they are quite willing to examine the problem of electoral re- 
form in the light of the material now before them and those that may be 
made available and to devise a generally acceptable electoral scheme. This 
is in pursuance of an undertaking which they gave two years ago (when the 
existing scheme came into operation) that they would review the position 
and make suitable changes in the electorates the arrangements of consti- 
tuencies, the franchise qualifications and other details so as to secure 
adequate representation in the legislatures for the various communities in 
the State, the only reservation being that they would not adopt any system 
of communal electorates which is detrimental to the best interests of the 
State. The states that investigation for the above purpose 

has already been started by the Government and that "it is their intention 
to complete it as early as possible." 

• • • • 

Following their orders issued on the 16th April last sanctioning the 
revision of the scales of the pay of the officers and staffs of the Secretariat, 
Account Office and Judicial Departments, the Government have announced 
that the salary of the gazetted ranks in the Secretariat would be as follows : 
Dewan Rs. 2,000, Private Secretary to the Dewan Rs. 200, Chief Secretary 
to Government Rs. 700-100/2-900, Secretaries to Government Rs. 400-50/2-600, 
Secretary to Sri Mulara Assembly Rs. 800-25/2-400, Assistant Secretaries to 
Government Rs. 250-10/2-300, Publicity Officer Rs. 200-10/2-250, Head Tran- 
slator to Government Rs. 200-10-250, and Superintendents Rs. 150-10/2-200. 

* • * • • 

Replying to the debate on the non-official resolution to fix the maxi- 
mum and minimum salary of Government servants at Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 15 
respectively, the Chief Secretary;to the Government said in the Travancore 
Legislative Assembly that the Government had accepted the principle of a 
maximum of Rs. 1,000 in the standardisation scheme except in the cases of 
the Dewan and the Chief Justice. They could not accept the minimum of 
Rs. 15 as their acceptance of the same would involve them in an additional 
commitment of six lakhs of rupees. If the Government felt the necessity 
of getting outsiders, they would naturally have to pay more as they could 
not expect them to serve on a salary lower than what they were getting in 
British India simply because our scales were lower. They could see to the 
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tb« establishment of a Civil Service Examination as in British India and 
Mysore. 

A non-official bill for the relief of indebtedness on the lines of the 
Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Bill (as modified by the Select Committee of 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly on the Bill) has been introduced into the 
Travancore Legislative Council, while the Rural Debt Redemption Commit- 
tee appointed by the Government have been busy collecting statistics of 
indebtedness through questionnaries and forms. The Bill is intended to 
give facilities to the debtors to make genuine efforts to repay as much of 
the debts as they possibly could without impairing their efficiency in 
the pursuit of their respective avocations. Agricultural Loans and other 
dues to Government are specially excluded from the scope of the Bill. 

COCHIN 

Sir R K. Shanmukham Chetty, the newly appointed Dewan, has been 
devoting Ins best energies to the reorganisation of the Huzur Secretariat 
in Cochin. An important conference of the several heads of departments 
was recently held at the Huzur Office to discuss the ways and means of 
decentralising the work with a view to ensuring a more expeditious 
disposal of all official business and avoidance of red-tapism. An 
object of the reform is to absolve the Dewan from the present necessity of 
attending to questions of minor importance and mere routine matters and 
leave him free to study the more important problems affecting the vital 
interests of the State. 

On the realisation of administrative reforms on which he is concentrat- 
ing now, the Dewan is expected to launch an intensive programme of 
development in the State particularly in the matter of generation of electri- 
city for which he believes there is ample scope and of exploitation of 
forests which are rich in timber value. 

RAMPUR 

The newly published Administration Report of the Rampur State for 
the year 1932-33 contains an interesting r6sum6 of the legislative reforms 
carried out in the State during the regime of His Highness the present 
Nawab Sahib. Shortly after his accession to the Gadi in August, 1330, a 
High Court was established in the State, a Judicial Committee was 
appointed under the guidance of the Minister of Justice and the funda- 
mental rights of the people were declared in unequivocal terms. Law has 
been strictly enforced with the result that there has been considerable 
reduction in the incidence of crime. The Police has been reformed with 
consequent increase in eNiciency. In the field of local self-government, 
municipal franchise with elected majority in the municipal Boards, an 
alected chairman and control over municipal budgets was granted. 
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The opening of Kliurshed Girl’s school and allotment of considerable 
funds for girl’s education marked a reorientation of educational policy 
and it is hoped that the backwardness of the State in female education 
will before long be a thing of the past. Boys’ education also received 
considerable impetus at the hands of His Highness's Government as was 
evidenced by the increasing number of students on the rolls of all the 
city and mofussil schools. Irrigation works were improved with the 
result that the total irrigated area amounted to 18,684 acres. The Public 
Works Department also engaged themselves in providing better houses in 
rural areas. The medical department was strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of Lt. Col. J. M. Kureishy, l. b. c. p. and a new dispensary was estab- 
lished at Barbia, Tehsil Bilaspur. 

In the matter of revenue administration His Highness’s Government 
early set itself to remove the primitive and defective mustajiri system 
according to which villages were auctioned to the highest bidder without 
ensuring fair treatment to the cultivator. To secure the greatest good 
of the greatest number, a policy of gradual change was followed. The 
mustajiris (i. e. ex-lesses) were offered lands with occupancy rights near 
about Rampur and preference to settle in the new colonies, which are being 
•established with sanitary houses and provided with new agricultural 
implements and a large supply of improved seeds. The settlement opera- 
tions are in progress and endeavours have been made to systematise and 
simplify the tenure as far as possible without generally increasing the 
incidence of taxation. 

Ills Highness’s Government has also been pursuing a policy of 
industriidisation of the State in order to provide employment to its un- 
■employed middle classes. A big sugar concern named the Raja Sugar 
Factory has been established under State auspices, opening avenues of 
employment to the Rampur public and helping the cultivator to sell his pro- 
duce at a higher rate than has been fixed by the Government of the United 
rrovinoe.s. His Highness’s Government is seriously contemplating to open 
a big weaving concern, a start in which direction on a small scale has 
.already been made. 


BIKANER 

The Budget discussions in the State Legislative Assembly revealed 
an extraordinary bout of prosperity for the state finances in 1933-34. The 
ordinary receipts reached a record total of Rs. 1,26,00.000 beating the pre- 
vious record of Rs. 1,21,00,469 of 1924-30. 

A new feature of the budget for 1935 was the complete restoration, 
under His Highness’s orders, of cuts in salaries of all civil and military 
officials and employees with effect from March 1 last. The total budgeted 
estimates for receipts were Rs. 1,29,05,000 of which Rs. 1,22,62,000 were under 
‘ordinary’ heads. The estimated expenditure was Rs. 8334,638 under* 
the ’ordinary’ and Rs. 1354,400 the ’extraordinary’ plus Rs. 11 lakhs for 
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repayment of public loan and Re. 10 lakhs provided for reserve and sink* 
ing fund. 

Fifty lakhs were devoted during the past year to paying off in its 
e^ntirety the remaining portion of loans from Jodhpur and Bhavnagar 
States taken for construction of canals. Rs. 1,10,000 were provided for the 
Maharaja’s official visit to England to attend the Silver Jubilee celebrations. 

PUDUKOITAH 

Sir Alexander Tottenham, Administrator, formally opened a new hos- 
pital at Panayapatti, a town ten miles away from Pudukottali. The hospital 
was constructed by Mr. C. M. G. Sriniah Chettiyar at a cost of Rs. 20,000 
and endowed by him with a sum of Rs. 10,000 for its maintenance. The site 
for the hospital extending over five acres was kindly granted by the Durbar. 
To give the necessary start, the donor provided the new hospital with a 
sufficient supply of medical stores that would last for one year and the 
necessary surgical instruments and furniture. 


In proroguing the Pudukottah Legislative Council at the conclusion 
of the budget session. Sir Alexander Tottenham said that the Durbar 
would always seek to profit by the discussions in the Council and foster 
the growth of a sense of responsibility in it. He mentioned cases (e.g. 
suggestions for the appointment of special committees) in which they accept- 
ed the recommendations of the Council though they were by no means 
convinced of their utility. He said : 

“We have done our best to facilitate the expression of the views of 
members on a variety of topics by means of resolutions, and in a number 
of cases, we have been able to accept the resolutions passed. Next session, 
we hope again to give members ample time for their resolutions.” 

On the same day a reference was made by a non-official resolution 
to the urgency of tackling the problem of the supply of drinking water in 
the State. The resolution demanded the sinking of bore wells and was 
carried. The other subjects which were discussed comprised wastage in 
education, the development of cottage industries, the provision of medical 
aid and other “nation-building” activities. 

KAPURTHALA 

At a conference of the landholders of the State Mr. Disana Judhiadas. 
Finance and Revenue Minister, Kapurthala, announced reductions of 
Rs. 1,50,000 in land revenue with effect from Rabi Crop 1992 Bikram Era 
and advised them not always to depend on Government for help during 
financial stringency but find additional employment for themselves in 
jsubsidiary industries, curtail expenditure at ceremonies and adopt scienti- 
fic methods of cultivation. 

' 11 
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Lt.>Col. Fisher, Chief Minister, who also attended the conference 
said that the condition of agricultural life was not good the world over, 
but Kapurthala zamindars should not seek remedies applicable to Moscow 
and Berlin. They would find the State's administrative officers moat 
useful friends. 


SANDUR 

The Ruler of Sand ur has sailed for Europe on medical advice. It is 
learnt that lie will utilise his stay in England to represent to the authorities 
there the case of Baganpalle and Sandur Durbars and bring home to 
to them the injustice done to the two States by the provisions of the 
Constitution Bill in the matter of representation in the Federal Legislature. 

Previous to his departure from the State he held a durbar to receive 
representations from the ryots, and directed on the spot relief to be 
given in many cases. He was accorded a hearty send-off by the public, 
who presented him with an address. 

TALCHER 

The administration report of the Talcher State for the year 1933-34 
shows that the State maintained during the year the pace of progress it has 
set since the accession of the present Ruler to the gadi. There was a com- 
mendable development of activities in a number of directions which were 
reflected in changes in the allocation of the State’s resources. 

The expenditure under major heads rose from Rs. 2,98.080 in 1932-33 
to Rs. 3,11,547 in the year under review. There was notwithstanding an 
improvement in the financial position of the State with a total income of Rs. 
0,46,712 against a total expenditure of Rs. 6,43,201, leaving a surplus on the 
year’s account of Rs. 3,511 to be added to the previous year's surplus of 
Rs. 46,062. 

Agriculture is the principal occupation of the Talcher people and land 
revenue is consequently the most important head of the State revenue. 
17639 acres of new land were reclaimed during the year. Although the 
demand for all lands rose from Rs. 1,09,065 to Rs. 1,12,987, the collec- 
tions, on account of agricultural depression and increasing financial diffi- 
culties of the cultivators, fell from 813 per cent to 70'3 per cent. The income 
from Bajekar, fuel and school cesses also fell from Rs. 44,308 to Rs. 42,104. 

The State is rich in minerals and contains a coal-field. A number of 
collieries operated with raisings over 3 lakhs of tons in 1933-34. During 
the year a sum of Ks. 37,600 was realised as minimum royalty and Rs. 24,712 
as additional royalty. A sum of Rs. 952 was realised as surface rents for 
the lands occupied for development of collieries. For further development 
of the coal industry, the State has retained the services of an expert in 
England. Attempt is being made to utilise Talcher coal for the production 
of petrol, mobil oil, coal tar, gas, etc. 
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There are about 48 sq. miles of reserved and 168 sq. miles of protected 
forests in the State. The revenue from the Forest Department during 
the year was Rs. 13,012 against Rs. 10,303 of the previous year. 

Among the departments that accounted for increased expenditure, the 
Public Works Department stands foremost. The expenditure rose from. 
Rs. 51,307 to Rs. 99,291 which was entailed by the construction of a new 
Court building, maintenance and construction of roads, wells and other 
irrigation works besides repairs of civil buildings, granaries, parks, etc. 
Education which is free and compulsory in the State involved it in 
an expenditure of Rs. 17,897 against Rs. 16,828 in the previous year. The 
amount has been spent on the upkeep of 86 educational institutions with 
3549 pupils (including 319 girls) in them, the grant of scholarships to 
students for higher, secondary and primary education and the education 
of Rajkumars. Besides, there is an Educational Aid Fund to give 
stipendiary loans to deserving students for higher education. The reci- 
pients of the loans repay them after completion of their studies. 

There are 5 dispensaries in the State entailing during the year an 
expenditure of Rs. 7181. 29,278 patients were treated. The State has 

made adequate arrangements for vaccination, leprosy and anti-rabic 
treatment. 2600 animals were treated in the State Veterinary Hospital 
at a cost Rs. 414 

The Jail administration which is run on humanitarian lines accounts 
for an expenditure of Rs. 1208 against an income Rs. 1052. A policy of 
reclaiming habitual offenders and training them to live the life of peaceful, 
law-abiding citizens is steadily pursued by the Raja Saheb. 

A significant fact about the year’s expenditure is that the Domestic 
charges were reduced from Rs. 57,589 to Rs. 48,589 while the Religious 
charges rose from Rs. 13,916 to Rs. 20,476. It is a movement in the right 
direction for which the Raja Saheb and the members of the Raj 
f am ily deserve to be highly congratulated. They have sot an example 
to their people by effecting economies and foregoing a large part of 
their personal comforts in view of the prevailing hard times. 
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Matters of Moment 



THE DEMISE OP THE N. R. A. 

Sinco the decision of the Supreme Court of America on the gold-clause 
cases, there have been a number of other important decisions which have 
practically given the quietus to the National Recovery Administration of 
President Roosevelt The latest decision of the Oourtinvalidating the Indus- 
trial Codes has given the death blow to the Recovery Act and the whole 
of the political and economic situation in America seems to be complicated 
and confused beyond measure. The most piquant situation is that con- 
fronting labour and industries on account of the invalidation of the indus- 
trial codes. Labour troubles are likely to be the first actual reaction if 
■employers take advantage of the position to enforce' pre-N. R. A. conditions, 
and while leaders of the now defunct Recovery Administration are seriously 
considering a plan to establish immediately a “voluntary” code structure 
limited to wages, hours of labour and the abolition of child labour pending 
final settlement of the issues. Businessmen are already urging employers 
to maintain the N.R.A. standards in order to forestall the strikers. The 
enormity of the situation may bo gauged from the fact that the Supreme 
Court decision invalidates 500 N.R.A. industrial code provisions, while the 
'“demise" of the Recovery Act affects immediately at least three million 
workers. 

Little is known as to how President Roosevelt would face this new 
challenge to executive authority. He is reported to be determined to sal- 
vage from the wreckage the fundamental principles of the N. R. A. and to 
re-establish some legal way for the principles of collective bargaining, 
minimum wages and maximum hours as well as the abolition of ehiM 
labour. Another forecast says that there will be a move to persuade the 
Congress to declare a state of emergency and to grant temporary powers 
to the President to govern industry and labour relations and to invite in* 
dustry to join in “voluntary” agreements with the Government 

The totality of effects on the eoenomto situation can only be guessed 
at the time of writing this note, but the next few days will undoubted}|r 
make the pesidon much eleamr, if not more dangerous. 
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Herr Hitler’s speech at the German Reichstae on the 2l8t May was a 
mometous one. It was a remarkable come-down from the hierh pedestal 
on which Germany so far had appeared to rest her ambitions. But it would 
be wrong to regard the come-down as a surrender ; for the speech while 
remarkably conciliatory surrendered none of the points on which Nazi 
Germany has set her mind. It has, however, cleared many of the points 
which so far had been left obscure, in a manner that, without doubt, is a 
definite contribution to the efforts for securing lasting peace. 

Thus Herr Hitler explained that Germany has not rejected Versailles 
Treaty in toto but only those articles which discriminated against her, par- 
ticularly as the other States had not fulfilled the disnrmanent obligations 
imposed by the Treaty. Apart from this, she would unconditionally res- 
pect the articles referring to the international life of nations, including the 
territorial stipulations. In particular, Herr Hitler emphasized, Germany 
accepted the guaranteed frontiers of France after the return of the Saar. 
But he did not like the alliance of France with the Soviet which he alleged 
was of a military character and as such inconsistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Germany, the Nazi leader added, was ready to participate in a system 
of collective co-operation and was ready, as an addition to the Locarno 
Pact, to agree to an Air Convention and to enter into negotiations thereon. 
The German Government on principle was ready to conclude non-aggres- 
sion pacts with individual neighbours and to supplement them by any 
stipulations aiming at isolating those engaged in War and localising the 
seat of War. She was also ready to join in any international agreement 
which would effectively prevent interference from outside witli the affairs 
of other States provided all the States benefited thereby. Referring to the 
particular case of Austria, Herr Hitler declared that Germany had neither 
the wish to mix with Austrian internal affairs, to annex Austria, nor 
a desire for an anschltisa (customs union) with Austria. 

As regards the question of armaments, the Reichsleader stressed Ger- 
many’s desire for peace and declared that she believed in the gradual abo- 
lition and oullawrey of weapons and methods of warfare contrary to tlie 
Red Cross Convention. She would, however, in no circumstances depart 
from the programme for the reconstruction of a new German defence force 
which, Herr Hitler stated, menaced no nation, but was ready at any time to 
limit her arms if other nations did so. He emphasised that Germany had 
no intention of entering into rivalry at see (this was obviously an attempt 
to undo the effeet of General Goering’a declaration to foreigi* press cor- 
respondents on May 2 hiot), but a« she recognized the vital necessity and 
justifioat»on Biritaii^t doiMfnaDigg nUTal protei^ton policy in regard to 
the British Empire, so Germany was determined to do everything in her 
power to protect her own continental existence. 

12 
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She was, however, ready to participate actively in all efforts which 
might lead to the practical limitation and abolition of arms and any inter- 
national limitation of the strength of artillery, battleships, cruisers, torpedo- 
boats, and the tonnage of warships, also the limitation or abolition of 
submarines in case of general international regulation. She was also ready 
to agree to any limitation loading to the abolition of heavy arms especially 
suited for aggressive purposes. 

It will be seen that the Nazi Leader han not only clarified the attitude 
of Oerniaiiy regarding many of the vital issues having a bearing on peace 
but has practically invited other Powers to join with her in certain very 
specific directions towards disarmament. Suspicion, however, when once 
born dies hard, and we find the French press hardly making any move or 
gesture of goodwill in response to the conciliatory advances made by Herr 
Hitler in his speech. Even the Duco, imbued with the spirit of the Stresa 
Conference all over and with the prospect of the Danubian Conference 
ahead finds it “hard to believe in the possibility of a limitation of arma- 
ments or the prohibition of any method of War” though he made it plain 
that if "a concrete offer” were put forward it would not be for Italy to make 
difficulties. It is significant that on the very day following that on which 
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Herr Hitler spoke, an announcement was made in the House of Commons 

by Mr. Baldwin giving an outline of the purposes made by the Government 
for strengthening the British Air Force. The proposals include the addition- 
of i.600 first line machines, the creation of 71 new squadrons, the establish- 
ment of 49 new air stations and the appointment of 2,500 additional pilots 
and 20,000 other air personnel. 

Does it look like an effort for peace ? 

INDO-BURMESE FINANCIAL SETTLEMENT 
TRIBUNAL REPORT 

The publication of the Indo-Burmese Financial Settlement Tribunal 
carried the problems incidental to the separation of Burma a step further. 
The Tribunal did not consist of any representative of India or Burma nor 
any assessors nor was any evidence led before it on behalf either of India 
or Burma. This was a clear breach of the assurance given at the Round 
Table Conferences which was secured as the result of strenuous efforts by 
Sir B. N. Mitra, High Commissioner for India. The personnel of the Tribu- 
nal was fixed, in utter disrega rd of the assurance, by Sir Samuel Hoare 
and consisted of Mr. L. S. Amery, Sir S. Rowlatt and Sir W. F. Nicholson. 
It was appointed in December, 1934 and was charged with the duty of 
detei mining the principles of “equitable apportionment between the two 
countries of assets and liabilities.” In other words, the Tribu nal was given 
the task of advising on the method by which the assets and liabilities may 
be valued at the date of separation and in what proportion the two new 
States should bear the burden of excess liabilities over assets. The Report 
of the Tribunal, however, is not final ; it lays down principles whose 
precise application will be left to a Committee of two representatives of 
India and Burma, selected from the Services, and an “independent” Chair- 
man to be appointed by the Secretary of Sta te. On any point on which 
the representatives of India and Burma may agree, the Chairman will be 
instructed not to interfere. This Committee will probably be set up, 
according to a press forecast, after the Indian Legislature has been given 
an opportunity of discussing the Indo-Burma Financial Settlement. The 
point of view taken is that the existing Government of United India and 
Burma is not a partnership between two entities. It is a single Govern- 
ment which at the date of separation will go out of existence, leaving behind 
certain assets and liabilities. The method adopted is to value these assets 
and liabilities and to distribute the excess of liabilities over assets between 
the two countries in proportion or in a ratio to be determined on a general 
consideration of their relative financial and economic situation. 

The Government of India had suggested that Burma’s share of the 
excess liabilities should be fixed at 10 per cent while the Tribunal have 
recommended that it should be fixed at 7^ per cent Assets assumed by 
Burma amount to Rs. 351 crores. The debt of Burma to India is assessed 
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at Rs. 53 orores, the annual interest on whieh at 8| per cent is equal to Rb 
1,86,00,000. The GoTernment of India had suggested that the principal as 
well as the interest should be paid off by an appropriate scale of annuities 
ill thirty years while the Government of Burma wanted the period to' be 
sixty years. The Tribunal made a compromise, a sort of via media, fixed 
the period at forty five years and assessed the annuities at Rs. ?t 35,46,000. 
The Press reports do not tell us how the assets and liabilities have been 
valued and what are the particular items that have been taken into consi> 
deration, or left out. We do not know, for instance, how and where the cost 
of the Burmese Wars has been debited, nor have been informed what part, 
if any, of the cost of the present Indian defence will be debited against 
Burma when she separates. Much will depend on how these items have 
been assigned. Last, but not the least, how the percentage of 7i has been 
calculated and why the percentage of 10 rejected have not been made clear 
in the Press summary. It may also be asked, in view of the distressful 
financial condition of Burma, as to how will the sum of Rs. 2,36,46,000 be 
found every year. Obviously the assets transferred to Burma will not 
produce this sum as revenue. 

In a Note to the Report of the Tribunal, Sir Samuel Hoare refers to the 
arrangement necessary for the management of the currency and exchange 
of Burma. According to that Note, for a period of at least 3 years after 
separation, currency and exchange in both countries will continue to be 
managed by the Reserve Bank of India. Burma may, however, issue her 
own distinctive Bank Notes and her own coinage also if she so desires, but 
these will not be legal tender in India. Until the complete separation of 
tlie two systems of currency, the Reserve Bank of India will provide the 
normal functions of a Central Bank in relation to Government business. 
Provision has been made for transactions which will have to take place if 
and whoa complete separation of the two currency systems is desired. 
Effect will bo given to these arrangements by an Order*in-GounciI. 
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The Liberal Party 

— A DROOPING DAMSEL 

■KBsaaBBSBaxaBBSBSBB^^aKaiaBxssasaeBssaBBEBsaEanai^asssaBssaBBSBssssxBSBsxassEssBaBaBBsssBaBaaasKSBssa 

By L N. Sarin, b. a. 

T he Liberal party in India— unlike its prototype in England — cannot 
daim a glorious past It cannot pretend to have played a fruitfully 
prominent part in the political life of the country. It may have and pro- 
bably has produced men of outstanding capacity and genius but as an 
institution and as a political force it has always occupied a secondary place 
in the history of India’s political struggle for Swaraj. If in the past it pro- 
duced a couple of leading political luminaries, its rank at the present 
moment is replete with “political orphans and political pensioners”. It may 
have enjoyed the benefit of the profound learning and political drive of a 
Ghintamani or a Sastri, but as a political party worthy of the name it is 
indubitably a spent force, an extinct volcano. 

Our present Liberal party makes a near approach to the Oirondins of 
the French Revolution. Negative and obstructive, professing love for 
moderation and constitutionalism the main concern of the Oirondins was to 
fish in the troubled waters by pretending to appeal to reason and sense. 
Their leaders were experts in the art of constitution-making. Log-rolling 
was their second nature and each one of them had his own political axe to 
grind. A body of ornate orators, our Liberal Party suffers from a plethora 
of leaders and corresponding dearth of followers. It is like a train con- 
sisting of all engines and no bogeys. Forceful eloquence, rich rhetoric and 
a constant use of impassioned phrases are some of the strongest weapons 
in their armoury. Flatulent and bombastic, they can always be seen 
mounting the high horse in the political gatherings and jostling hard to 
come to the fore in order to hold the onlookers spell-bound with their most 
amazing acrobatic feats of constitution-making. Academic like the Ency- 
clopaedist they are no less serious than the most advanced Cogressites in 
spreading their nets of obstruction to checkmate the legislative activities of 
the Government. While holding that excess does not mean success, they 
are not prepared to touch the new Reforms even with a pair of tongs. 
(How many of them will actually accept office when the new Reforms are 
actually introduced remains to be seen). On the one hand they advise 
caution and moderation and unreservedly preach constitutionalism ; on 
the other, they contribute to the creed of the extremists by intensifying the 
extant agitation against the new Reforms. While refusing to identify 
themselves with the Congressites and other political Gassandras some of 
the well-known Liberal leaders take with them a Pandora’s Box full of 
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obBtruotire tactics, which they are not alow to open even on the slightest 
provocation. If they have none of the extremism of the Congressites they 
have also none of their sacrifice. If ready to cooperate with the Govern* 
ment when such a cooperation means lima-light or personal glory, they as a . 
rule trace hypocrisy in all that the Government do. Little wonder that a 
party full of such glaring contradictions and thriving on the academic 
equipment of its handful of leaders has no following. Bankrupt of states- 
manship and with no intention of working for the real uplift and advance- 
ment of the country the Liberals might be said to be "beating in the void 
their luminous wings in vain”. With great truthfulness did Swift say that 
“wiioevcr could make two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew before would deserve better of man- 
kind and do more essential service to his country than the whole race of 
politicians put together”. Tested on the touchstone of Swift the Liberals 
would sink deep into the scale and disappear into thin air as a body of 
arm-chair politicians who have had no solid and substantial work to their 
credit. No spade work supports their claims for patriotism, no sacrifice 
immortalises their names. And is India not sick of high idealism divorced 
from reality ? She requires uphill work in remote and inconspicuous cor- 
ners of the countryside and stands to gain nothing from the verbosity of an 
export arm-chair politician. 

An Indian Liberal towards the close of his political career will pro- 
bably “see a vista of enthusiastic meetings, of crowds swaying in excitement, 
ho will remember the many occasions when, as he stood to speak, the words 
surged up within him as a flood, when he saw their effect in the eyes and 
gestures of the thousands listening, the noise of their applause will again 
be in his ears, he will see himself over and over again surrounded, led in 
procession garlanded. And yet it may be difficult to think of any one of 
his follow countrymen who as the result of all that is healthier, any one 
who is better provided for, any one who is better educated.” One may then 
wonder whether he might not wish for a moment that he had been at least 
a doctor who could look back on some sores of his countrymen freed from 
physical ills and ailment by his efforts, or even a tiller of soil who could 
look back on some increase of substantial good to his country— even if a 
small one. 

In theory the Liberal party stands for national emancipation and 
development, social reform dealing with agriculture, housing, taxation and 
economy, eta To achieve that end the Liberals summon big meetings, 
carry on parlour conferences and pass all sorts of beneficial resolutions. 
They indiscriminately criticise the Government. Their stump-orators ad- 
dress huge gatherings and try to take their audience off their feet with the 
help of their high-sounding phraseology. But in practice they cannot 
claim to have done any good to the teeming millions who form the nation. 
They can well be likened to an old drooping damsel — emaciated, neglected 
and hence monmful-^who vainly endeavours to play romantic music on a 
broken harp. 



Freshness of Youth 



Bt Dh. R. L. Dutta. 


T here is hardly any person— man or woman,— who would not like to 
preserve a radiant and youthful appearance with all its freshness 
and vigour, till the very last moment of life. Whether in animal or vege> 
table kingdom, life being made to follow the bidding of its creator, there is 
no getting away from the eternal life-cycle of childhood, youth, old age and 
death. Be it a plant in the lowest scale of evolution, or a very inferior 
animal or a human being, God’s most wonderful creation, all of them will 
have to face death, sooner or later, after birth. The duration of the inter- 
mediate stages, namely, childhood, youth and old age, varies with indivi- 
duals and circumstances. 

It is well known that in a country like India, and in the tropical coun- 
tries in general, the growth from childhood to youth and from youth to old 
age is more rapid than in colder regions of the Earth, Those who are able 
to survive the dangers besetting childhood in our country and enjoy sound 
health, energy and vigour of youth, know its blessings and would not like to 
give them up for any thing if they can help it. But unfortunately, how 
many of them in our country are able to enjoy the full period of youth even 
though it is extremely limited due to the situation of our country near the 
equator ? How many of them take sufficient care to preserve sound health 
and youth at least for the whole of the alloted period ? How many of the 
parents take sufficient care to bring up their children in such a way as to 
ensuro sound health and sound mind for a long time to come ? 

The bringing of a new creature into this world may be a happy event, 
but it tells very heavily upon the health of the mother, who invariably 
suffers from loss of blood, appetite, strength, and from exhaustion after 
child-birth. If she is not sufficiently careful of her health, she cannot pay 
adequate attention to her child and bring it up properly ; the health of the 
latter is sure to suffer in consequence. If she wants to rear the child on 
her own milk, she must have her loss of appetite quickly restored and loss 
of blood compensated so as to improve the supply of milk. Her state of 
exhaustion must be removed and she must regain strength quickly. 

Even if the child of yesterday is able to attain manhood or woman- 
hood, as the case may be, after all the struggle during the early period, will 
it be able to retain youth for any length of time ? Perhaps the inattention 
of the mother to her own health and to that of her child has left marks on 
the youth, the effects of which may manifest themselves in form of physical 
and mental exhaustion resnlitng in premature old age and death. 
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Supposing the child has been properly eared for and brought up, and 
attains maturity as a youthful personality, full of health, radiant beauty 
and vitality, the question arises, whetiier the freshness of youth will be 
retained long or the shadow of gloom, premature old age will make its 
appearance in no time. Our streets, our colleges, sporting institutions and 
business houses bear ample testimony to the fact uat the latter condition 
is very often the nila Men and women, young in age but old in appear* 
ance and without vitality, with gloomy look, tmhealthy condition and the 
shadow of premature old age are widely met with. 

The youth in the College is straining his or her health to its utmost in 
the attempt to pass the examination, ignorant of the fact that this mental 
and physical exhaustion is largely responsible for premature old a^e. The 
sportsman in the field, apparently strong and healthy, is quite ignorant 
of the fact that this increased rate of wear and tear that is going on in his 
body, will result in physical exhaustion if proper care is not taken. They 
are not aware, perhaps, that most of these individuals in the streets, 
colleges and business houses, as a matter of fact, everywhere, wearing sad 
pictures of premature old age, were at one time enjoying sound health 
and youth which they have lost untimely due to ignorance and neglect 
They do not know how, or they forget or do not care perhaps, to pay 
proper attention to their health so as to restore it in time by removing 
mental and physical exhaustion. 

It is evident that in all such cases something must be done to stop 
premature decay. Nature must be helped to get over this temporary diffi- 
culty so as to effect recovery and bring the system back to its normal state 
of working. All over the world, the search for natural substances capable 
of arresting the hidden forces of decay, has been going on from time im- 
memorial. Modern science has ceaselessly worked to discover the miracu- 
lous properties of plants and minerals and their effect on human beings in 
overcoming weakness and fatigue and in preventing frequent attacks of 
diseases and in helping to recover from various ailments that beset our 
race. Research laboratories, chemical and pharmaceutical works 
and eminent scientists all over the world have set themselves to find 
out medicinal preparations which may overcome weakness and prevent 
premature decay. But of all such preparations the one— Rochetone — 
that has been produced by the Roche Laboratories comes nearest 
fulfilling the purpose. Experience has shown that it is not in any way 
injurious to health and its claim as a tonic of marvellous efficacy in oases 
of debility, prostration and wasting diseases has been recognised by the 
general body of medical opinion all over the world. 

Whether after child-birth or in cases of physical and mental exhaus- 
tion or even in cases of pronounced sexual weakness, Rochetone has a 
marked effect and it proves highly beneficial, if taken systematically at 
regular intervals. Its flavour and taste makes it agreeable to all. 

A tonic like Rochetone taken systematically at regular intervals when 
the first sign of failing health appears, is sure to arresst the progress 
of decay and ensure freshness of youth for a long time. Prevention 
is better than cure. 



Gleanings 

AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 

Why agriculture (with particular reference to wheat production) 
has been hit harder than manufacturing industries by the present depres- 
sion and how the situation may be remedied have been discussed by Mr. 
James E. Dixon, the Rapporteur for Raw Materials of the Standing Com- 
mittee for the co-ordination of Production and Marketing of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, in the columns of the World Trade. Says 
Mr. Dixon : 

There are economists who will not hear of the word “overproduction’’, their theory being 
that there is no limit to oousiimption. But, in agrioulture, at any rate, it is obviouB that consump- 
tion power cannot expand indefinitely. Double a man’s income and he will not eat twice as much 
bread ; he may not increase his bread consumption at all. The agricultural crisis is essentially a 
crisis of overproduction, overproduction meaning production in excess of effective demand... 

Why have agricultural prices fallen to a greater extent than industrial prices ? In a normal 
way, the manufacturer, when he sees the prices of his product tending to fall, reduces production, 
and thus the law of supply and demand operates easily and adjusts the position. On the contrary* 
the farmer’s natural instinct, when hit by lower prices, is to increase production. He is enabled to 
do this because he can exist on the produce of his farm for years after he has ceased to be able to 
pay bis debts. It is idle to think that the non-payment of the farmer’s debt will hinder production. 
The number of farmers in arrears with the payment of interest on borrowed capital is so great that 
a foreclosure on their property has become impossible. 

We, therefore, are faced with the following situation : (1) An agricultural price level below 
the general price level, which means that the farmer cannot pay his debts and cannot buy goods. 

An industry where excess supplies do not lead automatically, or at any rate sufficiently 
rapidly, to reducing production in accordance with the real demand, thus piling up surplus stocks 
with no signs of increased consumption to absorb tliem and no signs of reduced cultivation to re- 
medy the same evil. 

No one will deny that the dangers and difficulties of a remedy by artificial means are great. 
It may even be said they are so great that the policy of faisses faire is wiser. The reply is that the 
policy of laU9BB faire has given the world four years of ruinous prices for the agricultural 
producers. There are two solutions of the problem : increased consumption and decreased pro- 
tiuction. No satisfactory method has been suggested for the former ; only the latter, therefore, 
remains. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS 

Cultivation embraces a good deal besides mere ploughing and harrow- 
ing, and includes the processes of drainage, subsoiling, clay-burning, and 
applications of lime and manure which are oftentimes necessary before 
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ordinary tillage operationa can be carried on with Bucoeaa. Of these tatter 
proceaaes the Iiidustry writes in its Bfay issne : 

DRAMAGB. 

Aa a matter of taet water-loggad land eannot be affeoUvaly tilled, and henee dralaaca be- 
comes an initial neoesaitj. The object of drainage is not to deprive soil of moisture, but to establish 
a free oireulation of water from the surface to the outlet. Thus, the movement of water through 
the soil aa well as bringing Its vivifying properties to bear upon roots aim at the same result. Stag- 
nant water soon loses the oxygen which is dissolved in rain, and becomes charged with the products 
of decay. It renders the land sour, and prevents rain from soaking through the soil and taking its 
place. The expression ‘*water-logged’* conveys the idea of permanent wetness, unrelieved by 
change. When, however, movement Is Introduced by the opening of underground channels in a 
system of drains, the pent up and effete water is liberated, and rain readily soaks through the soil. 
Fresh accessions of rain actually squeese out the previous falls, and thus the land is constantly 
refreshed by new stores of revivifying water. Hence the effect of drainage is to allow air to enter 
into the soil, without which the water will not perfectly run out of the soil. In most soils drainage 
is provided for the previous subsoils and a natural outfall, fiuoh soils require no artificial drain- 
age, and probably no artificial aviation. It is only water-logged soils which require the drainer’s 
help. 

BUB-80ILIN0. 

Sub-soil ploughing is another tillage operation which is required in certain circumstances. 
It becomes necessary when an impervious pan prevents the downward passage of water, roots, and 
air These pans may be of ferruginous character as when iron salts from decaying heather roots 
bind mineral matter together in the form of a concrete They form a “band*’ of one or more inches 
in thloknosB whlcli require to be broken by a powerful tine or tooth, known aa sub-soiling. It may 
also be effected by a knife or coulter attached to the frame of a plough, and in this case it is simui- 
ianeously effected with ploughing. Sub-soiling does not aim at bringing the subsoil to the surface, 
bat in rendering It permeable to water, and from this point of view it may be regarded as supple- 
mental to draining. It must not be confounded with trench ploughing, which brings up the subsoil 
and mixes it with the surface soil. 

CLAY-BURNING. 

Clay -burning ib generally practised in Europe so as to reduce the plastic character of the 
clay thereby making the land suitable for cultivation It consists in burning the entire staple of the 
soil, and follows deep ploughing in dry weather. Faring and burning is a surface operation, and 
is affected by means of paring plough. The weedy or grassy sod is allowed to weather until it is 
tender, and it is then well shaken up by harrowing and rolling, and the weeds are placed in heaps, 
fired, and covered with loose soil. 

Paring and burning is used as a means of clearing land. It destroys wire-worms and the 
larvae and eggs of Insects and the seeds of weeds but dissipates organic matter and nitrogen. 
It IS a good preparation for roots and the organic matter and nitrogen lost in the process are 
speedily restored by the growing crops, and also by the artificial foods supplied to domestic 
animals when oonauiiiing them. A further benefit is now known to follow In the partial 
steriilaation of the soil, and the subsequent increase of the bacterial flora engaged in the work of 
nitrification. 


RURAL MOVEMENT IN CHINA 

Mr. Edward Garter, the Secretary-Oeneral of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, recently visited Mahatma Oandhi and discussed with him the 
possibilities of making China benefit by India in the matter of rural re- 
construction and vioe-verga. Mr. Mahadev Desai, Secretary of the Mahatma, 
whose r68um4 of the conferences between the Mahatma and Mr. Carter 
appears in IfarifaH, says that China and India are similar in two very 
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important respects. Tbe percentage of rural population to the total popula* 
tion in India is 89 and of agrarian population to tbe total population 72 : 
China is the only country which can come very near India with correspond- 
ing percentages of 63 and 58. 

In China, aa here, there la an intenaire morement for rural reeonatruetlon, a atudj of which' 
Mr. Carter said, waa bound to benefit India, which la faced with the lame problem. Thej are now 
ti*jlng to protect themaelTea agalnat the onrush of the cheap and flimaj produota from Japan, againat 
Canadian and Australian wheat, and Wardha cotton, if you please, and it ia a very great study how 
China la trying this experiment of rcooTery and reyiral,* said Mr. Carter, and gave Oandhijl a 
booklet, describing a reconstruction experiment In a district with a population of 8,97,000 This ia 
an effort at creating a new mentality in the people and helping them to acquire new habits and new 
^skills ‘‘through the infusion of the Four-fold Program into their lives,” the four-fold programme 
being a horizontal attack on ignorance, poverty, disease, civic integration, by cultural, economic^ 
health and political reconstruction. The last ia possible in China, for the Chinese farmer is “a 
free being”, for “the lack of a strong central government has fostered his self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. But the first three items of the programme may well be followed here The most Inter- 
esting part of the educational and the health reconstruction programme is the education of children 
of the ages of 10 to 12 for the purpose of reeducating their parents, their uncles and their grand- 
parents. 

The other means is the introduction of simple “people’s literature” and “people’s drama*' in 
which farmers are encouraged to take active part and, through self-education, retain what is best 
in the soul of China and rid themselves of superstitious exoresconces and develop a scientific attitude 
of mind. An education in agronomy and animal husbandry is next given, and there is an attempt 
at placing the home industries on a stable footing by introducing better methods of purchasing and 
marketing. 

Apprentices (selected from the Village Alumni Associations) are trained in the Workshop, 
and return to their respective villages to establish workshops in connection with their local co- 
operative societies. There are what are called “integrated” co-operative societies for co-operative 
purchase, production and marketing, and their membership is strictly limited to active producers, 
'‘real dirt farmers,” and to literate people, i.e , people who have qualified under the four-month 
literary test, and to those who have received a training in the meaning and principles of co- 
operation. The health division is run through a network of health centres conducted primarily by 
village health workers, who must record births rnd deaths, who must vaccinate children, who 
must reconstruct the village well, give simple treatment according to the facilities of his ‘'First Aid 
Box” and servo as “health extension agents.” Steps are taken that the entire health system, with 
its hospitals and its doctors, its midwlves and simple medicines, “is well within the economic reach 
of the people.” 


RURAL BROADCASTING 

Discussing' the problems of rural broadcasting in the current number 
of the Indian Review Mr. O. S. Khosla says that inasmuch as the four sta- 
tions proposed to work under the Government of India’s Broadcasting 
Department can but necessarily serve a very limited area, the responsibility 
for rural broadcasting: should have to be shouldered by the Provincial 
Governments. Besides with our rural masses backward and illiterate, 
broadcasts in a lantrnagpe not their own will have little usefulness either by 
way of entertainment or propagfanda : hence the need for provincial broad- 
casting stations. 

Rural broudoutlas [he nji] ibould bu fltwnoed bf the proviuMS ; the initial expenditure 
eetublMiing tending itetiinie ebould be wholly borne by the proTlnoial goTdrmnente, while tbe 
price of reeelTing cete itaonld be met by eontrlbnUone from the people and tbe mral boarda and 
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tubBldlM from proTlnelal revenues. Wherever t Tillace eommnnitj sueeeed in raising one-third 
of the price of a receiving set and the neoessary adjunets, the remaining two-thirds shonid be 
contributed by the local boards and the provincial government. The receiving set should be kept 
with the village official, or if he is not competent to work it with the village schoolmaster. There 
should be daily evening programmes lasting for about an hour and special day programmes 
for school cliildren. Such public receiving sets should be exempt from licence fee. 

The programme should be selected by men who are in touch with the 
rural population and understand their psychology. Preaching at the list- 
ners should be avoided because nobody likes it. Propaganda should be 
indistinguishably blended with entertainment 

The ideal that should be kept in view has been thus worded by the Governor of the 
Tunjab, in one of his recent speeches : “We believe the experiment Is more likely to be successful, 
if we start with small doses of propaganda and increase them as the patient responds to them, rather 
than If we start with initial doses so large as to create a disUste in the patient for the medicine we 
are giving ” 

How to blend propaganda with entertainments ? What stuff can hold 
a village audience ? 

The peasants should be given the news of the day, price movements and some advice as to 
how these would affect them. The broadcasts should serve as a running commentary on current 
events ; they should supply information regarding weather related to crops grown in different parts 
of the provinces ; and by thus giving the cultivator a lot of useful information become indispensable. 
Along with these, popular music and songs should be a regular feature. Apart from these, ocea« 
sional talks may be given on subjects of general interest, such as the import of new laws passed ; the 
different effects of current changes in the prices of produce and manufactures on the peasant as 
producer or consumer ; the use of machinery in agriculture, of co-operative societies, etc. 

8uph discourses can be easily dramatised and rendered in conversational form. The villagers 
can thus be put in touch with the outer world and helped to broaden their outlook. The examples 
of the peasantry of countries of North-Western Europe should be cited In detail to give the Indian 
farmer some idea as to what standard of living he can hope to rise to. By dwelling upon the 
amenities and attractions or town life, an anti-rural outlook may bo fostered in the interest of indus- 
tries. Lastly, the announcers should be carefully selected ; they should not make their dlscoursea 
dull and dry, but have sufficient sense of humour to make their matter enjoyable. For instance, 
a speaker, when announcing to the villager the bright prospect of his crops ripening under the 
coming rains, may also warn him that he should have the roof of his bouse re-surfaced lest he might 
have to spend sleepless nights while bis crops ripened in the fields. 

EDUCATION IN MUSLIM INDIA 

Writing under the above caption in the May issue of the Hindustan 
Iteview Dr. James H. Cousins, D. Litt. (whose views on education in ancient 
■and medimvai India were reproduced in this section last month) says : 

BdOMtion ezpmwd in Vedio India betora 600 B. 0 and In Buddhist and Htndn India 
'•after that time, was developed indigenously. Muslim education had its beginnings beyond India, 
and brongbt into India gifts of experience abroad and of relatively modern ideas and ways. It 
developed side by side with the indigenous eduemtlon, and ultimately, as did the distinetive paint- 
ing brought from Persia to India as aocompaniment of Mniaulman conquest, became so intimately 
domiciled In India that, notwltbsUnding cerUin Intcreeting surfaoe differences and certain dlstnr- 
baneca to iadigeimns education, it became a true Indian cultural produht. 

On th6 curriculum of studies in Mussalman India Dr. Oousina saya : 

The Intuition of oompleteneas which had met luelf felt in Vedio and Buddbiat ludU, was still 
more fully responded to In Massulman India, as we can see In its currioulum which we summarlos 
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at follow* : Bellglon (deaoribed bj writen aa dlTlnily) : PhUoaafdiy (natural philosophy, that is, 
philosophy based on scienoe) ; Z^ogio; Selenoe (DBathamatiei. geometry, longimetry, physios, eoono- 
mlCB, and the quasi-soienoe of geomonoy); History and GoTermnent (the exterior and interior 
aspeots of human organisation); Agrieulturo and Aeeountanoy, wbleh are Tocational studies. 

In this eurrioulum of studies In Mussulman India OTer three centuries ago we observe the 
continuation of the religious, philosophical and soientifio elements included in the older curricula. 
But these elements were not all regarded as having the same educational value. Religion was the 
root of all study. What has been written of Vedie education, as already quoted, may be written of 
Muslim education : '*A11 arts and eoionoes branched off from religious studies and were gradually 
differentiated; but they were always helpful to the active religious life, all led to it.” This does 
not mean the theological censorship of artistic expression or seientific discovery : it means the 
lifting of expression and research to the level of spiritual aspiration, idealism and reverence — an 
elevation tragically needed to-day when art is so largely the voice of the siren of sensuality, and 
science not merely a follower but the leader of human destructiveness and homicide. Here we have 
a fundamental indication from the past as regards religion in education. Nothing seems to be more 
certain than that the segregation of religion from education is the prime cause of religious ani- 
mosity in India as elaewheie. When religion and education weie one in India, that is, when edu- 
cation was in fact religion, there was mutual respect between the religions. Scholarship based on 
aspiration rises above bigotry. 

In the Mussulman curriculum, on the mental side, science appears to have had more atten- 
tion than philosophy: yet the needs of the mind were recognised. We have seen that the arts and 
crafts were taught in special schools, not in the collegiate curricula. The separation seems to imply 
that artists and craftsmen did not need to be informed or to have their thinking powers developed. 
Education even today is not free from the same implication. 

The inclusion of the study of government shows that the subject had moved from the 
princely specializaiiou of the Artkaa<iatra§ towards the participation not only of delegate governors 
but of the governed ; a movement towards the future still before us; when a clear understanding 
of the actualities of organized human relationships, side by side with a realization of the spiritual 
nature and destiny of humanity, will bring a balance of stability and progress into human 
affairs. 

FAMILY PLANNING IN INDIA 

The Searchlight publishes the address which Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukherjee, M.A., p.r s., Ph.D.. delivered on the need for a deliberate planningr 
of families in India at the last Malthas Centenary held at Lucknow. The 
following are a few extracts from the address : 

During the last four centuries, the Ganges Valley increased in population from about 35 to 
126 millions, leading to some of the world’s highest records of rural aggregation. Forests, meadows 
and marshes are all invaded by the plough and in some of the districts in the East, grazing grounds 
are rarely found. Yet the Ganges Valley maintains in addition to its human burden about 500 
cattle per square mile, many of which are worn out and inefficient, eating up the fodder that should 
have been reserved for the better cattle. 

Due to population increase, there is a continuous fractionalization of holdings and in fact 
about half the number of cultivators in the U- P., Bihar and Bengal are now working on under-sized 
holdings. Fractionalization restrains the small cultivators not only from adopting improved 
methods of cultivation but even from intensive farming. Since fallowing has to excluded, double 
cropping leads to diminishing returns, specially where exhaustlhg crops like wheat, sugarcane, 
cotton and Jute are grown. Thus many districts in the U. P., Bibar and Bengal are now curtailing 
their double cropped areas. In the U. P., whioh increased 8 million mouths to feed during the 
period of 1981 and 1081, the average net eultlvatad area actually declined from 86.2 to 84.4 million 
aerea and the double cropped area diminished by 6 lakhs sores. 

The Malthusian Law of dlmbiiiblng returns is also operating by water wbleh has become the 
limiting agent in agricultural deve'epment in eonsiderable areas. The Muttra-Stawah region is 
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laoed vltb a eeriouB agrimiltura] ealamlty dne to the Ml of the aab-BOll water level : while water- 
logged, miasmatio wastes expandiog In North Bihar and Bengal are swallowing up what were once 
prosperous agrionltural areas, threatening about two-fifths of the latter province with ruin. 

Not less serious a menace is miB-popuiation. In India, for several decades, the higher oastes, 
on account of such dysgenic onstoms like rigid hypergamy and endogamy as well as of a natural 
paucity of females, are showing either smaller natural inoreases or aotual diminutions, as In the 
United Trovinces. On the other hand, the less literate and backward easteg are more fecund and 
these threaten to swamp the cultured stocks, especially in the vast prosperous area in Eastern Ben- 
gal. As In the West, the most fertile social strata in India are inferior, but nowhere is the disparity 
between fecundity and culture greater than in Northern India. This to-day foreshadows a serious 
political and cultural crisis in Bengal 

There is very little culturable land in Northern India which is not cultivated or at any rate 
included In some one’s holding. The double cropped area has In large regions been reduced as the 
holding cannot boar the burden of successive croppings. Migration in recent years has been much 
reduced and overseas emigration is now negligible. Industrial development Is still exceedingly 
tardy In the U P. out of 23} million workers at all occupations only a lakb are employed in 
organized industries. Fruit growing and market gardening cannot develop on account of defective 
communications nnd transport. Small-acale trade and rural industries have developed as excellent 
substitutes to agriculture or as supplementary to it only in the hydro-electric zone Meanwhile, the 
peasantry in the absence of cpidomics multiply hcadleasly. More mouths to feed also accompany 
more hands to work, but the hands are idle. Malthna emphasized the postponement of the age of 
marriage accompanied by strict continence. In India, early puberty, infant marriage as well as 
low status of women who are also protected in some measure against hard work in the field by 
taboos, encourage multiplication. 

There IS no more paramount economic need in India than the education of the masBOs in 
family planning and this ought to ho taken up widely and extensively through well-organized rural 
propaganda using vernacular pamphlets nnd posters, the cinema as well as the radio. The cele- 
bration of Mnllhiis centenary will fail of its purpose if the Malthusian law of population balance are 
understood only in colleges and iiniversilieR, while the attitude of the peasant towards the birth 
of children remains, as it is, aggravating poverty, unemployment and appalling waste of life and 
making more and more difficult of realization all schemes of social amelioration or cultural 
uplift. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN INDIA AND ABROAD 

The Mysore Eeonowic Jovriial for April has the following on the 
estimated Indian and world output of cane and sugar in 1933-34 : 

The area under augarcane in India this season is estimated at 3,471,000 acres, as against 

3.308.000 acres last year, or an increase of 5 per cent. The total estimated yield of raw sugar igur) 
now stands at 5,085.000 tons, showing an increase of 4 per cent over last year’s yield of 4,872,000 
Ions. Prospects of a very good crop have been marred by a severe cold spell and frost that occur- 
red during the latter part of January. Complete information regarding the damage done to tho 
crop IS not yet available, but from the reports so far received it appears that the estimate of yield 
given above is likely to he reduced considerably. 

The world’s production of sugar, both oane and beet, during 1983 34, is estimated by Messrs. 
Willett and Gray at 25,443.000 tons (16,716,000 tons of oane and 8,727,000 tons of beet sugar), showing 
an increase of 1,363,000 tons (261,000 tons in the ease of oane sugar and 1,002,000 tons in the ease of 
beet sugar) as compared with the preceding season. In Cuba, the total produoUon from the 1034 
sagar crop is reported to be 2,278,000 tons, as compared with the officially authorised production of 

2.316.000 tons. In Java the latest estimate for the 1934 crop la placed at 642,000 metric tons (632,000 
tons.) Production up to October 1 last amounted to 666,000 metric tons (557,000 tons) and 21 mills 
were still at work on that date. In Japan and Formosa, the sugar produotion during 1934-86 Is 
estimated at 1,131,000 tons (Including 29,000 tons of beet sugar), as against 803,000 tons (Inoludin^ 

93.000 tons of beet sugar) In 1933-84, or an inorease of 41 per cent. 
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The journal quotes with approval Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s views, as express* 
ed in one of his recent works, on the need for research for the development 
of the Indian sugar industry and makes the following observations : 

Whether we know it or not or believe it or not, it is i fact that each acre of land in Java 
produced 50 tons of eugaroane with II per cent aagar, while an aore in India produces only thirteen 
tons of cane with 9 per cent sugar. The Hawaiian Islanders have an even more creditable record. 
In spite of their having a limited area available for oane-growlng, they produce on an average 7 to B 
tons of sugar per acre. It Is necessary that we must pay more attention to better methods ot 
manuring, more irrigational facilities, a more intelligent understanding ot the rotation of crop on 
scientific principles, an adoption of more improved methods for the destruction of pests like whitu 
ants, stem borers, pyrilla, mites and white flies and more concentrated research for the production 
of still better varieties of cane For this it is not possible to do anything without State aid. As Mr. 
Gandhi puts it, “The Government have spent about Rs. 10 lakhs on sugarcane research and propose 
to spend about Rs. 10 lakhs more up to 1087-38, through the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. This is not enough and more money should be annually ear-marked for further schemes 
ot research and development, as was recommended by the Tariff Board. In regard to funds, we- 
BUggest that a liberal grant of about 26 per cent should be made by the Government, out of the 
proceeds of the excise duty imposed on Indian sugar. The revenue expected from the excise is 
about Rs 147 lakhs in 1334-35, Thus about Rs. 37 lakhs can be easily made available for research 
work annually.” 

POVERTY IN INDIA AND GOVERNMENT’S DUTY 

Expatiating on the need for raising the standard of living of the Indian 
masses and the Government’s duty to strive to provide to them the barest 
minimum of subsistence Sir George Schuster kc.s.i., K.CM.a, C.B.E., if.c., 
says in his article “Indian Economic Life : Past Trends and Future Pros* 
pects” published in the May issue of the same journal : 

A certain minimum standard of material equipment is, while not an end in itself, a necessary 
condition of true happiness, and the general standard of living in India falls so far below that 
minimum that there can be no question that it is the duty of any Government in India to strive to 
raise it. While so far as the ordinary standards are concerned, no one who has used bis eyes in 
India— who has seen the mean equipment in the country-side, with its miserably insufficient diet, 
or visited the workmen’s chawls in a big industrial city like Bombay, can doubt for a moment that 
there is a vast practical task still to be done in providing the barest minimum standard of material 
well-being necessary for a reasonably happy human life. I do not wish to exaggerate this or to 
suggest that the raassos in India, even though they are so poor, are necessarily more unhappy than 
in the rest of the world. I believe in fact that even as things are, more absolute and intense human 
misery prevails among parts of the population in highly industrialised countries which have sud- 
denly lost all chance of employment owing to the economic crisis which has cut away the founda- 
tions on which their life depended. The very simplicity of Indian life and its less materialistic 
background have saved the people some of the misery which has fallen on other countries. Rut 
whatever may be the truth of such comparisons, there can be no doubt that there is immense need 
for improving the standard of living for the masses of the Indian people— a need which must bo 
admitted even by those who do not take an entirely materiallstlo view of life. 



Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru 

-A CHARACTER STUDY. 




Bt L N. Sarin, b.a. 

B y common consent Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru is a most fascinating 
personality. Forceful and vigorous, dynamic and outspoken he is in 
in the words of Mahatma Gandhi “as pure as a crystal*’. His private life is 
above cavil, his morals enviable. A man of unbending determination, 
Pundit Jawahar Lai's sincerity is his best asset. His daring imagination, 
his fiery ardour, his fearless courage, his burning patriotism have all com* 
bined to make him a romantic figure of which political India might be 
justly proud. 

His Politics 

But unlike his father— the late lamented Pundit Moti Lai Nehru— Pt. 
Jawhar Lai Nehru lacks those flashes of genius that enabled the former to 
rise to all occasions in periods of extreme crisis. Whereas the father was 
both an astute politician and a far-seeing statesman, the son is neither. The 
difference between the two is the difference between cataclysm and evo- 
lution. One was Design, the other is Chance. Nor does Pt. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru compare favourably as a leader of men with Messrs. Gokhale and 
Ranade. While ho is all passion and vehemence— all for direct and imme- 
<liate action, they were both moderate in views and constructive in design. 
The founder of the Servants of India Society would frankly accept “the 
British connection as ordained in the inscrutable dispensation of Provi- 
'dence for India’s good” and recognise that “self-government within the 
Empire and a higher life generally for their countrymen” constitute a goal 
tvhich “cannot be attained without years of earnest and patient effort and 
sacrifice worthy of the cause”. Not so with Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru. Ac- 
cording to him “India’s immediate goal can only be considered in terms of 
the ending of the exploitation of her people." Politically it must mean 
independence and the severance of the British connection which means 
Imperialist dominion ; economically and socially it must mean the ending 
of all special class privileges and vested interests. 

A Near Parallelism 

Mr. Tilak offers a very close parallel to Pt Jawahar Lai Nehru. The 
smash of the British is as essential to the latter as it was to the former. 
Reckless activities of the one approach very near to the raSh eaterprises of 
the other. 
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Thus they both lacked the cautious wisdom ot high statesmanship. If 
to excite and stir the young was Uie cardinal point of Mr. Tilak’s political 
philosophy, socialism is frankly the very breadth of Pundit Jawahar Lai’s 
nostrils. Vested interests should be divested, stable elements done away 
with and the present hiatus that he finds in the Indian society should be 
“bridged over by a sudden change called Revolution”. The Princes ao 
cording to him are puppets, relics of a by-gone age, many of them without 
a single redeeming feature, the product ot a vicious system which would 
ultimately have to go. The only peers that would tolerate are Robes- 
pierres. 

Socialism and India 

While it would be impious to smear Pundit Jawahar Lai’s personality 
with baser comments it would be highly dangerous to swear by him as an 
advanced thinker on present-day problems. His economic theories and 
political philosophy are inflammatory creeds in which there is intellectual 
error, moral rashness and social perversity. The ideal of Socialism that 
reaches its high water mark in Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru is emphatically an 
erroneous doctrine in so far as it refuses to face the fact that ours is a com- 
plex Society whose problems are too intricate to be solved by abstract 
idealism. The advocacy of Socialism involves enormous risks. “If we 
assume the possibility of its success” observes Mr. Laski “the cost of estab* 
listiing It would be enormously nigh, while an attempt that ended in failure 
might easily by the scale of conflict it would arouse, come near to the des- 
truction of civilised life.” 


His Selflessness 

With all his chimerical schemes, abstract visions and revolutionary 
ideas Pt. J-iwahar Lai’s selflessness is incredibly patent. Born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, educated iu a princely manner brought up in luxu- 
rious style Pt. Jawahar Lai’s love for his country is so intense that he flouts 
the hardships of the prison life. For him no sacrifice is too great for the 
freedom of the country and “in the pursuit itself of a mighty purpose there 
IB joy and happiness and a measure of achievement". 

Conclusion 

An indefatigable enemy of the vested interests Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru 
is a rank revolutionary. Evolution is foreign to his taste, Design a thorn 
in his side. 

“In a revolutionary period” he remarks such as exists in the world 
today it is foolish waste of energy to think and act in terms of carrying on 
the existing regime and trying to reform it and improve it He has thus a 
very clear revolutionary vision and is brimful with revolutionising energy. 
But India of toda/ with her political fissures, social cracks and religious 
chasms is quite unprepared for Pundit Jawahar Lal'a radical treatment, 
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“The attainment of a democratic form of Government” remarked Mr. 
Qokhalo “depends on the average strength in character and capacity of our 
people taken as a whole. The most important work before us is to endea- 
vour to raise this average. There is work enough for the most enthusiastic 
lover of his country : the elevation of the depressed classes, universal ele- 
mentary education, co-operation, improvement of the economic condition of 
the peasantry, higher education, and the building up of the industrial 
strength of the country, promotion of closer relations between the different 
communities”. 

It IS no detraction from Pundit Jawahar Lai’s genuine qualities of 
patriotism to say that with the best of intentions his political philosophy 
would not go very far in remodelling Indian society on ordered lines. 
Little doubt that with his vast potentialities, adamant sincerity and burning 
zeal Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru would be constructively a most brilliant 
patriot, a great leader of men, a maker of history if he draws his inspiration 
from Mr. Gokhale and not Mr. Lenin. None the less he is a great political 
force ill the country today. One may not agree with his unbalanced poli- 
tical theories, one may find legitimate and ample ground to criticise his 
inflammatory activities, but none would be able to resist the spontaneous 
urge of admiration for Ins courage and self-abnegation. 



By Appointment to H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
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storm Clouds Around India 



By Sachin Choudhubi, b.a. 

British statesman and Indian politicians are alike busily engaged at 
the moment in evolving a constitution for the future governance of India 
which they believe would meet with general acceptance in this country. 
The effort is not only commendable but seems to be urgent iu^ view of the 
outside dangers to which India is exposed. 

Politically and militarily circumstanced as India is, her internal peace 
and solidarity and contentment of her inhabitants are as much essential to 
her security from the impending dangers that threaten her on the Afghan, 
Yarkand and Oliinese borders, as the prestige and military equipment 
of the British people. The storm clouds that are slowly but steadily 
gathering in Central Asia may burst over India any moment. The Asiatic 
policy of Russia, her relationship with Afghanisthan, her proximity to the 
northern boundaries of Kashmir, the policy of expansion which Japan is 
steadily pursuing in Northern China and the ever>watchful Moslem states 
of Chinese Turkestan, Kashgar and Yarkand constitute a standing menace 
to the peace and tranquility in India. With the passage of time the pro- 
blem of India’s frontier is becoming more and more acute and, unless 
immediate attention is concentrated upon finding a solution, it may reach 
a stage when all attempts to solve it would prove futile. 

The disturbed conditions in Central Asia may any moment give rise- 
to troubles and complications from which India can never hope to be 
free. 


The sense of security afforded by the impassable mountain 
ranges of the Himalayas, the Hindukush etc., must give place to an 
alertness which would keep the authorities alive to the realities 
of the situation. The Government of India cannot afford to lose 
a moment in equipping itself to guard against the contingency of an 
attack, from powers that have an eye on India, as a result of some 
unexpected developments of the relations in the states north of India. 

Military equipment would be a poor remedy against such a contin- 
gency unless backed by the loyal and willing support of the Indian Princes 
and peoples without distinction of caste, creed or colour. 

In view of this alarming situation Mr. Albion Banerjee c.s.i., i.c.s.» 

(Retd.) a former foreign and political minister in Kashmir suggests 
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in an illuminating article “The Danger Zone in Central Asia” in the April 
issue of the Indian Revieio, the clear duty of Britain in India : 

It ifl evldont that sliould n confliot arisa oat of disturbed conditions in Central Asia, the 
pressure will come from tbe Afgrhen borders on the west, the Yarkand borders on the north, and the 
Chinese Turlcpstan bordera oir the eaeif The Karakerm Mountains guard the main portion of tbe 
nortliorn fiontior of Kashmir, but as there is a highroad from Central Asia through Leh and 
Ladak to Sirnagar, Kashmir is vulnerable at many points, should a strong military organisation 
concentrate itself in Kashgar, or in Chinese Turkestan Heedless to say, tbe Gilgit agency, includ- 
ing these subordinate kingdoms, is also vulnerable from the Afghan, as well as from the Russian 
side ; for the Ru'isiun Pamirs ure within about two hundred miles from Gilgit itself, and much less 
from the notiial Kasbinir frontier line 

Russia and Japan are bound to come to a clash regarding mastery of Asia. Moreover, 
Russia will BO reorganise her Eastern policy, and consolidate her own internal affairs with a view to 
its fruition, that some day she will find herself ready to wipe out old scores against Japan. Here 
we are iihlo to trace the real significance of Russia's expansion through China, and her opposition 
to the cMtahliKhiiicnt of a Japanese stronghold in Manchuria. It would seem to me unlikely that the 
coiifodoration of Murilnni States will so surrender their own Pan-Islamic dreams as to come under 
the sway of Soviet Rimsin in the near futuro ; on the other hand the probabilities are that Iheie will 
he a triangular contest between tlio Moslem Confederation, Soviet Russia, and Japan for supremacy 
in Asia, with the niiimato object of driving England out and taking possession of India. 

Thobo developments may come very soon, or they may take years to mature. In either 
contingency, the future of India, her constitutional advance, and the achievement of a federal form 
of Government (or all India which are now receiving the anxious consideration of both Houses of 
Parliament, cannot he precisely determined without serious consideration being paid to the pro- 
blems of Asia as a whole, and the storm clouds gathering in Central Asia, that may one day bring 
about a deluge The immediate solution is no doubt of paramount importance and that can only 
be found in Huitnblo changes in the Treaties and Sonads between tbe British Paramount Power and 
the rndopendciii Ruling Princes of India in the first instance These existing understandings are 
•of no avail in regard to the Central Asian problem. The major Princes ought to be given a higher 
status similar to that given to Nepal by which they would be equal partners, and be jointly res- 
ponsible for the defence of India a whole against every kind of foreign aggression, be it from the 
East or the West, be it under the influence of Soviet Russia or Japan, be it through a strong con- 
federation of Mosloin States outside 

England >*honld aim at encouraging a broader sense of nnlionalism amongst the Indian 
peoples by every inenn*i in her power, and she should endeavour also to remove tbe slightest sus- 
picion of the policy of divide et xmpera playing one community against another. If Hindus and 
Moslems do not come to a compromise about most of the vital problems of India to-day, there is 
going to be a olnavago, which will endanger the very peace of all Asia, and India in particular. 
Japan may cnjolo Hindu sentiment, promising independence and restoration of Buddhism to the 
land of ite birth. Similarly, the Pan-Islamic movement would cajole the Moslem States with a 
stronger force of religious fanaticism, promising to the States an independent status similar to that 
they themselves enjoy, with a view to restore the ancient glories of the Mogul Empire. Heavy 
respousiblUty therefore lies on England at the preaent moment. Apart from the question of tlM 
stakes she has in Asia, slio has a responsibility towards India, through a political and economio 
connection lasting murf* than a century and a half. Diplomacy, Sas well as sound military judgment 
are both needed to-day to do the correct thing. England cannot afford to adopt a laiiusez^faire 
policy in Oentral Asia to-day. Internally she should secure the support of tbe Indian Princes, and' 
the political leaders of the two sections of the Indian peoples, both Hindu and Moaloni. 

Both the external and internal foreign yolloles of India require to be co-ordinated without 
further Ion of time, and without waiting for tbe establialiwent of a federal constitution. The danger 
of a Pan-Aalatfo aa well as a Pan-Iilamie movement can be adequately met only by united aetlqn, 
in which the Indian Prinoes and peoples, aetting anide their differences should co operate with 
Greet Brilffin for tbe protection of thetr joint intcreeta, for tbe integrity of India aa a whole and for 
oottserring peace in the whole Aaieile eonttnent. 



The Dowry System 


By M. G. Rangaswamy. 

I N this fair land of ours where peace and prosperity should reign 
supreme, the equilibrium of ihe masses is often rudely disturbed by the 
storm of successive disabilities iii their every-day life. Such disabilities 
are too numerous to mention and 1 would pick only one out of them to 
make the theme of the present article. To mo it seems that the present- 
day politicians, social reformers and the Press alike who cry hoarse for 
the emancipation of the masses from an alien rule, Ihe lifting of the ban, 
against the untouchables, rural construction and the like, convonienlly 
forget to include it among the array of their imposing themes. It is a 
subject of no mean importance, meaning life and death to many— a 
subject whose neglect entails on our leaders a large measure of disrespect 
and discredit. Without dilating any further on this, I may mention that 
this question is nothing but that of the present-day system of dowry 
payment. 

It is difficult to trace the originator or originators of this system and 
and it is still more difficult at this stage to see if any lasting benefits 
from It for the couple who enter into matrimonial alliance were contem- 
plated by him or them. Nevertheless, it is followed up to the present day 
without hardly a break in certain regions partly from the belief that any 
breach of the traditional practice is a sin and partly from selfish con- 
siderations. Civilization is making such rapid slides in all directions 
that It would be rash to predict what changes might or might not take 
place in future in the relations governing the economic aspect of human 
marriage. 

‘Dowry’ according to the Oxford Concise Dictionary is “Portion that 
woman brings to her husband”. Curious people who probe into every- 
thing and indulge in critical study would often feel inclined to have some 
light thrown on the initial word “portion”. “Portion”, as anyone can readi- 
ly perceive, may be a portion of anything that can be thought of. But 
this “portion” though definable is illimitable and always to the majority 
of the people has money value. 

The amount of this “portion” is determined according to the whims 
and fancies of the bridegroom if he is the master of his family or to 
that of his parents if he is, financially speaking, under their control. The 
eystem of assessment is a fantastic one. It is highly so in the case of 
young unmarried men who can call nothing in this world as their own and 
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seek solaco in thi) thought of money-to-come through prospective wives. 
No special mention need be made of those born with a silver spoon in their 
mouth. Educated youngmen expect a re imbursement of all that they 
had spent on their education. The ambitious hope for completion of an 
incompleto and costly study both ut home and abroad with the 
"portion” while others put off their creditors till the arrival of the "portion” 
for n final liquidation. Instances for what the expectants hope to do with 
this ‘‘portion” can bo multiplied but this will only serve as a rude exposure. 

I shall next venture to have a peep at what happens in the families of 
the prospective brides themselves. The dowry system has become a veri- 
table canker eating into the very vitals of the parents of daughters. It 
can oven be said that God punishes the sinners by sending to them more 
d'lughters tlmn sons. The poor parents often despise their own lives and 
more often than not resort to extreme and undesirable measures at their 
inability to meet the exorbitant demands of the grooms. With economic 
distress and unemployment staring them in the face, the parents are 
forced to go through the mill of dowry payment. Instances aro not rare 
where unmarried girls, unable to bear the spectacle of suffering to which 
their parents aro put on her account, give up their lives by hanging 
themselves in solitary cells or from the branches of out-of-the-way trees. 
With the advancement of education the question of dowry has become 
prominent. Educated sons are being put to auction and the highest 
bidder in the marriage-market gets an educated groom for even a 
highly educated and accomplished bride The most ghastly report comes 
from Sind where a bachelor was auctioned and fetched a sura near about 
Rs. 30,0(X) at the final knock to the utter ruin of the would-be father-in-law. 
Seldom in the civilized countries, brides are accepted with such a fancy 
dowry Such instances must be an eye-opener to the severity w'lth which 
the system is enforced and practised here from day to day. This is a blot 
which should be immediately removed. 

Anxious parents, however, fearing the heartless criticism and vagrant 
talks of the world often resort to drastic stops to secure money to meet 
the don'.ands of the insatiate bridegrooms or their guardians. But the 
parents are not left there. 

Money, from the time the girl becomes his wedded wife, should be 
pouring into the coffers of the husband who demands it at the dagger- 
point of divorce. Parents comply with his demands as long as they can 
but when once their purse has been emptied and they can no longer contri- 
bute to the funds of the husband, the termination of conjugal bliss comes in 
sight and the parents find themselves once again in the same old predica- 
ment. 

Thus one can see what miraculous effects the “portion” can produce. 
It gives rise to the dual effects of reducing one to the direst poverty 
atni lullabying the other into a sense of false or and real prosperity. It is 
a prolific source of miseries and vices and breeds them where previously 
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they were noa^existent. Marriage is a sacred thing but it has now been 
reduced to the position of a commercial deal. Where money is inrolved, 
barring those few oases in which parents, welUplaoed in life, make 
gifts to their daughters or sons-in-law out of their natural and 
innate love towards them, love invariably flies through the backdoor. 
Where natural love is extinct, intermittent squabbles and bickerings will 
result leading to disastrous consequences. 

Measures should therefore be found out to scourage this evil out of 
the land. The creation of healthy public opinion is an imperative necessity 
without which no social or national effort can over succeed. The reformers 
have neither sword nor guns for their help. It is only healthy public opi- 
nion that helps them and to create public opinion against the evil should 
be the main concern of reformers. 

The trouble in the first instance arises out of the inordinate desire of 
the parents to get their daughters married to one in a stage higher than 
theirs. To borrow a comparison from English social life— the Parson desires 
his daughter to bo married to the son of a Squire, the Squire to the Lord’s, 
the Lord to the Duke’s, the Duke to the Qneen’s. When the mind soars 
on such higher connections, it is nothing but inviting trouble and strong 
onslaught on his purse which it is impossible for him to meet with his limit- 
ed resources. Hence the importance of the parents seeking an eqnal 
match in all respects should be stressed as this alone will ensure lasting 
peace and harmony in the household and make it worth its name. 

An important fact in relation to the dowry evil is the attitude of the 
boys themselves. If the boy’s mind is so trained as to be alive to its serious- 
ness and the untold miseries which are brought in its train, and to be able to 
withstand any amount of persuasion or coercion to make him submit to it, 
the malady can be eased, if not complely eradicated. The training should 
best come from his alnia nxoiter where the boy receives his education. 
Hence a good deal depends upon the teachers. If a certain portion of his 
study is devoted to the elucidation of this system, the exposition of its evils 
and inculcation of what he should do to free himself from its clutches, 
the result will undoubtedly be astonishing. Our educational authorities 
should make the necessary move in this direction and earn the thanks of 
millions of voiceless parents for any effective results secured. 

But the older in age and the maturer in brain are the difficult stock to 
be tackled. The majority of them are of the orthodox school of thought 
and their minds can only be bent down by their own accredited leaders. 
Fortunately the priestly heads like Sankara, though themselves sworn to 
the vow of celibacy, are alive to the imperative need for eradication of the 
dowry evil. They are also aware to what deplorable state parents are often 
reduced as a result of ruthless bargaining. The time has come when they 
should not confine themselves solely to their spiritual duties but in the 
course of their daily discourses should impress upon their audience the 
urgency for a relaxation and final removal of the system. Words of caution 
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might at first be uttered at the apparent tresspasa of the sanyasia into 
the secular field but the campaign should be carried on heedless of all 
hollow threats. A persistent preaching against the evil by religious pre> 
ceptors will not fail to leave an indelible impression on the minds of the 
older generation and effect the desideratum. 

A largo measure of success of this laudable move depends upon the 
Women’s Associations in the different parts of the country. They should 
untiringly carry on a vigoruus propaganda by bringing home to the masses, 
particularly their women folk, the many evil effects of the system. 

The representatives of the people in the Legislatures who wax elo* 
quent over matters of protection, duties and taxes should also be well- 
advised to make an endeavour to put a stop to this fell practice. 
By their past conduct, the Qovernment have shown that they are far 
from being a passive spectator of events and their willingness to support 
any move in the direction of social advancement has been amply manifest- 
ed by their whole-hearted support to the Sarda Bill. May it not be hoped 
that the Government will see their way to lend the full weight of their 
support to this no less noble cause ? They can impose restrictions 
on the dowry-seekers by frustrating their ambitions to be bread-winners 
under them. 

The Press also should not lag behind in its effort to give prominence 
and publicity to all that is being said and done in this behalf and preach 
through their columns on the necessity of eradicating the evil to those 
unseen, distant listeners. 

Whe the country is purged of the pernicious dowry system, none can 
havo’the least doubt that a large part of the strife, misery and discontent- 
ment will recede into the background and peace, happiness and content- 
ment will reign in every household. 

“Vox Populi Vox Dei”. 



U. P. Zamindars’ Association, Muzaffarnagar 

A Special Meeting of Ihe U. P. Zamindars* Association, Muzaffarnagar, 
foliowed by the 39lh Annual General Meeting presided over by Cap- 
tain Nawab Mohammed Jamshed Ali Khan, m.be.m.l.c. Honorary Magis- 
trate, Baglipat. District Meerut (President of the Association) was held in 
the Sukhbir Sinha Building at Muzaffarnagar on 28ih April, 1935. In 
addition to the transaction of ordinary business, the office-bearers and 
members of the Executive Committee for 1935, were elected. The audited 
accounts for 1934, and the Aunual Report were read and passed. The 
passage of Budget for 1935, was left to the discretion of the Executive Com” 
mittee. The following resolutions, in addition to the others, were unani- 
mously carried 

1. That the revised Rules of the Association, having been amended 
and passed at a Special Meeting held on 22nd March 1935, be discussed and 
confirmed at this Special Meeting, under section 12 of the Societies Regis- 
tration Act XXI of 1860. 

2. That the resolution of Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Swarup, mlc. 
(Honorary Secretary to the Association) regarding reduction in water rates 
by at least ono-tliird having been unanimously adopted by U. P. Legislative 
Council on the 6lh December 1933, tire Government be requested to have the 
reduced canal rates enforced, as per decision of tlio Council witliout further 
delay, as they are telling heavily on the tenants, specially at this critical 
tune of depression. 

3 That the President, the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad 
and the Secretary to the Association, should confer with the District Magis- 
trate regarding the subscription towards Ilis Majesty's Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations and to inform the Executive Committee of their decision. 
The Executive Committee be authorised to sanction up to Re. 5000/- in 
case the whole money of the Association, deposited in Muzaffarnagar Bank, 
be realisable (as the financial position of the Bank is not sound ) 

4 That the present financial position of the Muzaffarnagar Bank 
being put up before the meeting (1) the Ilon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish 
Prasad, M C s., (2) Lala Mahabir Prasad Jain (3) Lala Kesho Das (4) Lala 
Ram Swarup and (5) Khan Bahadur Saiyad Ahmed Husain, were elected 
and authorised unanimously to decide with the Bank authorities with due 
regard to the beuefit of the Association, the question about the money 
deposited there. 

5. That as has been prayed for in the Memorial submitted to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor, United Provinces, by the zamindars of Pargana 
Rampur, Telisil Deoband, District Saharanpur, Government be requested 
kindly to provide facility in the system of rent collection through Govern- 
ment Officials so that zamindars could pay their Land Revenue on due 
dates, and to give them relief by remissions iti Land Revenue in proportion 
to the remissions in rents. The Association has full sympathy with the 
memorialists in their cause of prayer for relief. 

i8 
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6. That under Rule 29 of the Assooiation Rules, the District Repre- 
sentatives for different Districts of U. P. be elected to safejfuard the inter- 
ests of zamindars of their Districts and to report on their difficulties and 
jfrievanoes to the Association to be submitted to Government for orders 
and redress 

LIST OF GOVERNING-BODY OF THE U P Z4MINDARS» ASSOCIATION. MITZAPFAR- 
NAGAR. FOB THE YEAR 198.5. ELECTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
ON 28Tn APRIL 1935. 

OFFICE-BEARERS 

rrmidmt Captain Nawab MobammpitJnmshed AH Khan Sahib, nue., mlc. Honorary 
Magistratp, District Meerut. 

\%ee 1. Tlift Hon’blc Rai Raliadiir Lala Jagdiah Prasad Saliib, Member Council 

of State, Rais, Muzaffarnagar 

2. Lala Ilarl Raj Swarup Pabib, M a., ll.b., Rais, Muzaffarnagar. 

3 Nawabzada Mohammed Lihqnat AH Khan Sahih, ii A (Oxoni. Bar-at- 
Law, M LC (Deputy President, U. P. Legislative Council) Jagirdar of 
Karnal and Muzaffarnagar. 

flonorary Sprretary -^ — Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Ssrarup Sahib, M.L.c , Rais, Muzaffarnagar, 

Jotnt Hficj'ptanr^ —1. Lala Janardan Swamp Sahib, da. Honorary Munsiff and Municipal 
Commissioner, Muzaffarnagar. 

2 Khan Bahadur Saiyed Ahmed Husain Sahib, b a.. Special Magistrate, 
Muzaffarnagar. 

AudUom —1. Lala Malialtir Pershad Sahib Jaini, Honorary Assistant Collector, Muzaffar- 
nngar. 

2 Lala Murari Lai Sahib, Rais, Muzaffarnagar. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Lala Dliuni Singh Saliib Jaini, Uaia and Honorary Munsiff, Muzaffarnagar ; Lala Pirya Lai 
Sahib Jnini, Rais, Muzaffarnagar; Laia Sukhbir Singh Sahib Jaini, Rais, Muzaffarnagar; Lala 
Kesho Das Sahib, Rais, Muzaffarnagar ; Lala Piru Lil Sahib, Ilontirary Magistrate, Muzaffarnagar ; 
Lain Joti Porshad Bahl]), Honorary Magistrate and Chairman. Municipal Board, Muzaffarnagar ; 
Lala Cropal Rnj Swamp Saliib, M A. B So. Rais, Muzaffarnagar ; Lala Raghu Raj Swarup Sahib, n a. 
LL n bpocinl Magistrate, Muzaff’iriiagar , Lala Ram Swarup Saliili, Rais, Muzaffarnagar, Lala Inder 
Raj Swniiip Sahib, Honorary Magistrate, Muzaffarnagar; Lala Bhivc Prakash Sahib, llais, Muzaffar- 
nagar , Major Kunwar Shaiuahor Bahadur Singh Sahib, Honorary Magistrate, Raja’s Road, Debra 
Dun . Mr Mansunirat Dos Sahib Jaini, Bar-at-!.nw, Ahii Lane, Meerut Cant; Lala Kundan Lai Sahib 
Jaini, Honorary Magistrate, Suhaninpiir ; Kao Sahib Cboudliii Rngliubir Singh Sahih Special 
Mngi’^trate, Shnmli, District Muzaffarnagar 

LIST OK DIflTIHCT FfEPRESEVTATIVRS ELECTED UNDER RULE 29 (a) OF THE 
REVISED RULES OF THE U. P ZAMINDARS’ ASSOCIATION. MUZAFFAR- 
NAGAR, FOR THE YEAR 1935. 

Major Kunwar Shainsber Bahadur Singb Sahib, Honorary Magistrate, Dist. Dobra Dun ; 
Lala Kundan Lai Sahib Jaini, Honorary Magistrate, District Saharanpur ; Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Wahtd-ud-Diti RaLiib, c I E , Honorary Magistrate, Badar Bazar, Meerut Cant District Meerut; 
Pandit R.irn Persliad Sahih, Miikhtur Oollectornte, District Bulandshahr ; Nawab Sir Mohammed 
Muzinll-ullah Khan, Bahadur, K c i E., o b e . Special Magistrate, Hhikarnpiir, District Aligarh ; Rao 
Bahadur Kunwar Sardar Singh Sahib, n L o. Honorary Magistrate, District Moradahad ; Rai 
Bahadur Late Shive Pershad Sahih, m.b.e Honorary Magistrate, District Bareilly ; Rai Raliadur Lala 
Ajudhlya Pershad Sahib, Special Magistrate and Honorary Assistant Collector. District Bfjnore ; 
Kunwar Melitab Singh Sahib, Rais, Chandwara Estate, District Muttra ; Choudhri Dhirya Singh 
Bahib, M.B E.« M L c , Rais, Bherol, District Mainpurl ; Kunwar Mahenderpal Singh Sahib, Honorary 
Assistant Collector, KasganJ, District Eiah , Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazl ul-Rahman Khan Sahib, 
a.A LL B. Rais, District Shajahanpur ; Rai Bahadur Sahu Har Pershad Sahib, Honorary Magistrate, 
District Pilibhit ; Nawab Ladley Sahib, Rais, Shamshabad, District Farrukhabad ; Rai Bahadur 
Bahu Shaim Lai Sahib, m.a. llb., Ilaquaidar, Nawabganj. District Cawnpore ; Rai Bahadur Lala 
Behari Lai Sahib. Honorary Magistrate. Rani Mandi Allahabad, District Allahabad ; Lala 

Gokal Chand Sahib, Rais, Azmatgarh Palace, Benares, District Benares. 

LEGAL ADVISORS OF THE ASSOCIATION. ELECTED UNDER RULE 14 i a) 

OF THE REVISED RULES. 

Lala Oirdhari Lai Sahib Agarwala. Advocate, George Town, Allahabad, and Saiyed Ali 
Hussain Sahib, b.a. ll b. Vakil, Muzaffarnagar. 








Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
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In Talcher State : 

The Jubilee celebrations in the Talcher State were an iinposinf; affair. 
They were commenced at sunrise of the 6th May with a salute of 31 gfuns. 
Thaiiks-fifiving prayers were held in all the temples, mosques and other 
places of worship and were attended by a large number of people. There 
was a Scout Rally and all the school children throughout the State 
numbering about 4000, were fed in the afternoon. About 10,000 poor 
people including women and children were fed by the State and its 
prominent citizens. The Ruler held a Jubilee Durbar in the palace 
Durbar Hall. At night the town presented a gay appearance with decora- 
tions and illuminations of the bazars and buildings public and private, 
both in the town and in the collieries. People were entertained with fire 
works, native dances, cinema shows and theatrical performances. Arrange- 
ments were made on the 7th instant in the M. & S. M. colliery to hear 
Radio speeches of His Majesty. 

The celebrations continued up to the end of the week and ended 
with a Flag Day Organisation on the 11th of May. 

In Udayarpalayam Samasthanam, Trichinopoly : 

Udayarpalayam, the premier zemindari in the district of Tricliino- 
poly, noted for its loyalty and Divinity, wore a gala appearance on 
the occasion of Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee. The present Zemindar 
Srimath Kachi Chinna Nallappa Kalakka Thola Udayar Avl, who is a com- 
bination of oriental virtues and occidental fashions and imbued with gener- 
ous instincts, spared no pains to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of Their 
Imperial Majesties in a manner worthy of the traditional loyalty of the- 
Samasthanam to the Grown. 

A parade of the Palace Body Guards and Sowars on horse-back, with 
the Palace Band playing in front, was followed by a Royal Salute of 101 
guns from the Fort ramparts and the salutation to the Union Jack. The 
Samasthanathipathi attended both the functions. 

Nearly two thousand poor people were sumptuously fed in the Palace 
compound and all children were treated with sweets. 

A Durbar was held by the Zemindar Saheb in the beautifully decorat- 
ed Durbar Hall where lectures on loyalty were given, 

A procession with the portraits of Their Imperial Majesties arranged 
on a Four-in-hand, followed by richly caparisoned elephants, horses and 
camels and the other parapherni^lia of this ancient loyal house went 
through all the principal streets of the place. 
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On the Jubilee day, foundation was laid of the “The Royal Jubilee 
Ward”, which was a long felt need, attached to the Free Charitable Dispen- 
ary called “the Coronation Dispensary”, founded and maintained by the 
Samasthanam at an annual recurring expenditure of Rs. 5,000. 

An address of welcome was presented to the Zemindar, on behalf of 
'the members of the local Panchayat Board and the public, in which 
due reference was made to his munificence and many works of public 
utility. 

Jn Anapur Estate, Allahabad : 

There was a huge gathering of school boys and the tenants and em- 
ployees of the Anapur estate in the precincts of Sati Chaura Garden at 
Anapur, to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of the reign of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. A thanks-giving service was conducted by the Pandits of the 
Anapur estate ni the Sati Chaura temple ; the Hindu public who congregat- 
ed there, next prayed to the dieties for the long life of Their Majesties. 
Babu Hari Prakash proposed Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh Saheb, m l. c., 
Rais and Taluqdar, Anapur, to the chair. Babu Bindeswari Saran Singh 
Saheb, Rais and Taluqdar, Anapur, Pt. Mahadeo Prasad Bakia and Pandit 
Bhagwati Prasad Tiwari, then addressed the meeting. The President made 
a speech eulogising His Majesty’s beneficence and loving care for his sub- 
jects and emphatically commended the people to stick to the path of loyal- 
<ty, in conformity with their tradition, and related an instance of His 
Majesty’s unique kindness on the occasion of his royal visit to India in 
1912. A resolution moved by the chair was unanimously carried which ran 
as follows : “The inhabitants of Anapur and iUs vicinity and the estate 
employees, assembled in large number in the precincts of Sati Chaura 
temple, Anapur, respectfully offer their heartfelt felicitations to Their Majes- 
ties on the occasion of the happy Silver Jubilee and express their un- 
flinching loyalty and devotion to the person and crown of Their Gracious 
Majesties and pray for their long life”. After distributing alms to the poor 
and sweets to the children, the meeting terminated with loud hearty cheers. 

Ij> Hartpur Barataraf Estate, Dinajpur : 

Messrs. Rabindra Narayan Roy Chaudhury and Bishwendra Narayan 
Roy Chaudhury of the Haripur Barataraf estate, the worthy . sons of late' 
Rajarshi Jogendra Narayan Roy Chaudhury of hallowed memory, cele- 
brated the Silver Jubilee of their Imperial Majesties with great eclat and 
in manner worthy of the noble tradition of their illustrious and 
ancient family. Proper arrangements were made for the reception of 
distinguished guests who were invited from various parts of Bengal. 
Letters of sympathy and goodwill were received from many who could not 
attend the ceremony. 

The most noteworthy and striking feature of this happy function was 
the feeding of many hundreds of poor and and indigent people of Haripur 
and the neighbouring villages. A numerously attended meeting presided 
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over by Mr. Nagondra Hehari Roy Cboudhury, Zemindar, was next held at 
the instance of Mr. Itabindra Narayan Roy Choudhury on the spacious 
lawn in front of tlie Harataraf mansions. A huge pandal was erected for 
the purpose which was brilliantly lighted and tastefully decorated with 
flowers and festoons The portraits of their Majesties were beautifully 
garlanded and speeches befiting the occasion were made by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen present. The president hoisted the Union Jack 
amidst cheers At the close of the meeting prayers were offered, all 
standing, for the long, happy life and prosperous reign of their Majesties. 
The unique success of the functions of the day were mainly due to the 
whole-hearted energy and well-directed efforts of Messrs. Kabiiidra 
Narayan Jtoy Uhoudhury and Diswendra Narayan Roy Choudhury. 

The Jubilee was also celebrated at the local M. E School and at the 
Police Station and ihe functions at botli the places were presided over by 
Mr. Rabindra Narayan Roy Choudhury. 



Feeding of the poor at Haripur Baratarai Estate during Jubilee Celebration. 
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Comments 





Our Congratulations 

We express our heartfelt felicitations for the recent birthriay honours 
bestowed on many of our patrons and constituenls who by their loyal 
service to our king and country eminently deserved them. 

The “Leader” and Agra Zamindars* Association. 

The we are constrained to say, has been very inuch.unwise 
in indulging in a trenchant and sarcastic criticism of the Agra Province 
Zamindars’ Association for having Ilis Excellency the (Sovernor of II I* 
as Patron. It is regrettable that our contemporary with its traditions for 
sanity and sobriety of views should have thought fit to vent its spleen 
on the Association on an occasion which normally ought to have elicited 
its congratulation It is an attitude hardly complimentarv to our contem- 
porary in as much ns, besides being unduly hard on the Association, it 
may, we are afraid be even interpreted as being unjustly critical of His 
Excellency’s action in condescending to extend his patronage to the 
Association. 

We are glad to find that Raizada S. N. Cliadha, a member of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Association, li-is lost no time in exposing the utter 
unreasonableness of such an attitude. From his inside knowledge he gives 
the various considerations which weighed witli the Association in seeking 
tlie patronage of His Excellency, providing in a way thereby a just’fication 
of this particular action of the Association : 

*'Tlie aRBoriation cannot taave a Zamindar aa a patron for tlipy are its inemberH, it cannot 
liHvc a public man as itH patron for they are either non- Zamindars who least understand the re- 
quirements of the eoininunity or their bent of mind is Bf^ainst the Zamindari system as a whole, and 
iiDtiirally we would not like to import a patron to suit our requirements from outside tlie province 
Who can he fitter to become a patron than the Governor hiinnelf whom we approach every now and 
then for help, (ruldaiice and patronaxo. As a matter of fact the association should feel proud and 
fortunate in having a patron wlio listens to the grievances and above all has the power ro redresa 
tliom to a good extent.’* 

“They (the Association) do precious little beyond entertaining Gover- 
nors" writes our contemporary. This seems to be the gravamen of our 
contemporary’s charge. Is this W'ilful perversion of facts or lamentable- 
lack of knowledge about the aims and activities of the Association ? Has 
the “Leader” ever cared to go through the pages of the annual reports of 
the activities of the Association which it brings out regularly year after 
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year ? Does it expact from it acJtivitres of the assooifttiOns, primarily politi- 
cal. of the type of the Gon^reae or the Liberal Federation to which it owea 
its allegiance ? Does it not know that it is purely an association of zamin- 
dars (paying revenue above Rs. 5000 a year) whose aim is to bring about 
unity and solidarity among them, improve their economic condition and 
secure greater political power and representation for them in the adminis- 
trative, executive and legislative spheres through organisation ? What do 
the members who subscribe to its funds themselves say about the services 
it has been rendering to them ? Undoubtedly it is their verdict which 
counts most in any estimation of its services. Rays Raizada Ohadha in the 
course of the above rejoinder to the Leader : “It is the zamindars alone who 
are the best judges of the beneficial work the Association has been carrying 
on for the last decade Without such associations the community would still 
have remained a dismembered whole and without a voice of its own.” This, 
doubtless, should clinch the issue. 

Congress Work in States 

Addressing a public meeting at Bangalore, Bnbu Rajendra I’rasad, 
President of the National Congress, spoke about the Congress policy to- 
wards Indian Rtates — a subject which has evoked keen controversy in 
recent times. He said : 

‘•You flhoiild fool thore is abaoliitoly no difference between you and ua in British India. Wc 
have 90 many relations which are common to both of ua and we cannot, even if wo want to, sever 
tlierii all We follow the same reli|;ioni the same customs and we have the same culture We have 
also the same languages. There is no division between States and British Indian provinces in thCBe 
respects. We are therefore flesh to flesh and bone to bone. Tliorofore there can be no question 
of the Congress ignoring the States’ people The Congress had by a resolution of its own demanded ' 
full self-government for the States’ people also. The Congress has urged the princes to give the 
States’ people rights of citizenship and self-government. 

••But certain political conditions in British India and tiie States differ and the same method 
and procedure which may be followed in British India may not always be Buccessfnily or wisely 
followed in the States. The Congress recognises this fact which cannot be ignored The Congress 
recognises a further fact whicli also cannot be denied, that after all it is for tlio States to work out 
tlioir destiny and in working out that destiny they have after all to depend upon theMiselves. Any 
outsider cannot bo of inucli assistance to them. That is true not only of Indian States but also 
British Indian provinces. Therefore cacti should work in their own way best suited to the parti- 
cular conditions prevailing. We have to help each other as best as wo may and in rendering that 
dielp wo should not be making calculations as to the return wc could make. 

“Apart from this, we also feel that If we are successful in British India, work in the States 
will become very easy.” 

* * • * * 

Babu Rajendra Prasad stressed the need for the formation of Con- 
gress committees in the States for facilitation of Congress work therein. 
The Mysore Congressmen headed by Tagador Ramchaiidra Rao, entertain 
as it now known from their subsequent communication to tlie Congress 
President, some doubts about the exact purpose which these committees 
would serve or the functions which they would be called upon to fulfil. 
The communicatioh statds that a constructive programme was the- 
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principal fcalurc of ('ongress work in the Stales; that the council-entry pro- 
t'niininB recently adopted by Oongressmen in British India has no applica- 
tion to the Slates’ subjects, living outside the jurisdiction of the British 
Indian legislatures. It emr^hasises the need for “some dynamic sclieme of 
council-entry with the avowed object of establishing Responsible Govern- 
ment III the States” besides the usual constructive programme. 

The signatories to the communication have therefore requested Babu 
Hajendra I’rasnd to make thu position clear in regard to the following four 
points and help the smooth and beneficial working of the Congress organi- 
sation III Mysore : 

(1 1 Wliftlifi llio Ctuinnitlcch in lh« Stnton CBii have «r thoir immodiRto (tbjoctivo tiu* 

('stiil)lislimfiil <il lb*sp<)iisi*)lo (iovorninent in the Staten in conformity witli the objective 
of liiitisli Indin lo <‘stnblit^li Swaiiij , 

(2) \Ylicih«*r ih( Stsilfs (.’ongrcHnnieii can adopt a nohemp of Council -Piitrv wilhni the StntPR 
on lines siinilai to those of llntish Indian CuniLfrensmcn ; 

til) wlipllipr, .iiul if so, lo what extent, Conurens Coinmittcon in the Statics may tackle other 
])olitic:\l iirolileins nriHin^> now and then ret^ardin^ inpaaincb o) taxation, le^nslation and 
othei details ol adiiiinistnilion : 

(4) La.^tly, m what ways ttie ConjjrcRK would support tlie States peojde in tl»e above iiiKlter*^ 

Zemindars Wake Up ! 

An annoiiyinoiis contributor to the columns of the Aiitrtia Ilcizar 
says lliai (bo socialist and coiiiniunist ideas winch aio in*cvah*iit 
today in J^hijrland and the Kuropoan continent are bavins tlunr undoubt- 
ed reperciisMons in Imha. The Meerut Conspiracy case i onclusively 
proved the e\lsl<»nc(‘ oi an Jictue Communist pally in India whose aim w^as 
to ovtu llirow the present system ol (luvernnuMit and society in tins country 
by vioUmiI mass revolution The acute economic depiession winch lias the 
whole couiiti y in its lioht ^M ips has created a peculiarly favourable tic*ld 
tor the yeninnalioii ol llu* st‘e<ls of such subversive ducli'ines as eomnui- 
niMii and socialiMii. All vested interests, includiiij? those of landlords and 
capitahsis, are llie t:\r^»ets of their attack and it is no wonder that a 
philosophv w hich promises the peojrle a new Iieavon and a new earth by 
abolishing all tin' ineiiualities ol wealth and power sliould have an irresis- 
tible appeal to them. What then is the duty of the landlords and oapital- 
vists at this juncture Will they, he asks, supinely permit such propajranda» 
■to he earned on a^^ainst their interest, and rest contented by merely 
making: jialindic appeals lo (Jovernment lo fifjht these subversive ideas 

It they tlmik lii.ii b.\ acpoiidiiiir on Oovprnnioni ihcir interest will be pafpguanlcrt, Ihcn lliey 
may rest assured tliRt ibcy ill c hviiiK in a fool’s paradise. No Ooverniiiont can tuocchsfiilly fi^ht 
aucli inoMMiicnts alone Tlicj ipiiy deal with tlip syinptoins and repress tboiii for a wdiile Tboy 
may for a while the nutuihs of tlio propuKandists, but oven they arc helpless affuinst the sur^in^ 
tide of such Bubvcr^lvp niox’crnciits uiiIp 6<4 tbo society in general and the people affected thereby in 
partleular join wiih them in removing the root ciiises which nourish and sustain such nioyenients. 
It may be said wilhuiii any fear of contradiction that the landlords as a class have failed to pull 
their weight with Governiiient in the latter’s fight against subversive movements* Can it be denied 
that the agrarian situation could not be so bad to-day if the landlords lived among their tenants^ 
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looked Biter their welfare and helped them In improving their material oondition. It ia, we thJnkt 
not yet too late for the laildlorda to go back to the villagea and re-eatablieh once more the cordial 
relations which in good old days existed between them and their tenants. It will not bo difficult 
for them to do so. if by identifying themselves with their joys and sorrows they demonstrate to them 
that they are still their real well-wishers. Let the landlords of Bengal take pome lessons out of ihe 
leaves of the book of His Majesty King George’s life and try to copy his noble example in their 
small way. They would then soon discover the secret of winning the loyally and willing obedience 
of the tenants which is after all the greatest bulwark against the spiend of all subversive ideas 
among such ol asses. 

The landlords, therefore, decide, here and now, to bid good- bye once for all to ibe pleasuies 
of the town life. They should have no hesitation in taking this dccibion. Hianks to the piogiess 
of science, it is possible now to lead a civilized life even in the remotest of villages. To have a graall 
electric plant for the supply of current to fans and lights is not beyond the purse of a moderately 
well-to-do man. The other amenities of life are being graduolly bi ought wiiliiii the easy roach of 
villages by the development of broadcasting, telephone systems, roads, railways, motor transport 
and civil aviation. In fact there is now hardly any excuse for the richer section of the zemindars 
to discard their village homes and live in cities. Whatever opinion they may hold about the res- 
pective merits of country life and city iife, one thing is as clear as daylight. They are now standing 
at the parting of ways. The path back to the villages is one which will lead them to prosperity 
while the path to the town will lead tlioin slowly but surely to their own ruin and destruction. If 
they choose the former path, all may still be well with them, but if they stick to the latter path, the 
gulf between them and the tenants will go on increasing, until the estrangement between llicni 
will bo complete, and they will fall easy victims to communist and socialistic propaganda. Thai 
will sound the death- knell to the present syntoui of society in Bengal. Let the landlords of Bengal 
decide. 

We endorse every woid of the writer’s advice tendered as it ovidoiitly 
is ill the best interest of tiie capitalists and the landholding community. 
The writer’s diagnosis of the situation is also quite correct and hardly calls 
for a word of comment. We would only refer to his arguments to persuade 
the absentee landlords to go back to their native villages and live among 
their tenants. He shows the way how certain amenities of city life could 
easily be imported into Ihe countryside so as to enrich life in the 
villagea. This is quite true, but we are of opinion that whether the 
individual zemindars succeed or fail to make their country-seals a replica 
of their town-iesidencea in point of comforts and amenities to which by 
now tlioy have become accustomed, they must all return to their country 
homos as that seems to be a necessary condition of increasing Ihe points or 
occasions of contact with their tenantry on whose continued good will and 
attachment their future largely depends. No critic of the landholding 
community would be so rash and indiscreet as to lay an interdict, absolute 
and permanent, against their enjoying llie fruits of civilised existence. But 
what IS urged is that they should reside the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the year among their tenants in the villages and be prepared to deny 
themselves the comforts of city life, if indeed they must for that period. 
For their existence as a community ought to weigh infinitely more with 
them than the enjoyment, in many cases ephemeral and trivial, of the 
amenities of town life. 

We agree with the writer that the villages and the home residences 
of zemindars could be so improved as to enable them to participate iu 
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most of the comforts of civilised life ? Would it not bo more in the fitness 
of thinffs if the zemindars share with their tenants in the comforts and 
discomforts of villafres until such times when by joint efforts they can 
make village life much more attractive than town tife ? 

« * * * 

* 

PrnfesBor S. Sinha of the Krishnanalh College, Berhampur. recently 
spoke at Darjeeling in the same strain : 

find flint Eflmindarfl and 'bhadralog' classes are loavfn£r countries and livlnf; in towns 
liccauKO to flioin town life is better and niDre attractivo than country life. This way of migration 
IS redurinp: ilio villages, and by this time some of the villages have been depopulated and trans- 
formed mlo wild ])1aces Our landlords should spend most of the months of the year in villages. 
Tlw'v should spend money for sinlcing well, excavating bunds, canals, etc. Our Government too 
should be appronebed to spend money for that purpose, and the farmers should be asked to pay to 
landlords or Gnvorninent a lump sum for the irrigation facility supplied, and to arrange for thom- 
selvoB the distribution of water. These days the tenants are unable to pay rents , the lands remain 
uiirented and imtilled, some of the landlords have been unable to pay revenue and llieir zamin- 
dfttica are being sold. By and by all symptoms of rural decay arc appearing The lime has come 
when the landlords should *w'ake up* and go back to villages." 


Improvement of Rural Life 

l)is<’UKBing the various other problems connected with the improve- 
ment of Milage life, the Professor said : 

*'Theie diould be a free agricultural school in each village, and there should be a museum 
allncbed to the sobool. In the museum Mie agriculturist can see collected in one place all that is 
piodiiccd Ml Ins village and compare llicm with similar products of other villages with a view to 
intioducnig belter crops in hl«i farm The niusoum w'dl have indigenous and foreign agricultural 
]iiip1enieiit> which have been found by cxpeiiments, made in Government and private farms, to be 
useful with details about tlieir use, price, etc The rural life can be improved by agriculture only; 
other iTidiistMeti wbieli are dependent on agriculture should be introduced, as for example, canning 
of fruits There shoulfl be re^ ivni of rural industries, such as weaving, running of spinning wheel, 
rolling or spinning ‘kntin’ (thread) with hand ” 

Prof Sinha laid emphasis on the improvement of rural cattle, on which 
the improvement of agriculture depends, and said : 

"But our diary herd is getting deteriorated for want of good bulls. It lias been stated that 
noarl> (wie ci ore of bulls arc sold to butchers annually. If this random killing of bulls be not 
slopped, it IS almost certain that within the next fifty years cattle will be a rarity , or an object of 
luxury for iicLi alone. There has been and still more will be scarcity of manure. 

"Our Indian farmers take the service of bullocks, but they do not feed them to a sufficient 
quantity m ns to build their body. In Europe and America a certain amount of land of the farm is 
left foi pastille, but that is not to bo seen in Indian farm. Grazing grounds are overstocked and 
cattle move searching for the fodder around the farm. Our milch cows do not get suffioont fodder 
wbicIi will increase the niilk» and on account of scaicity of good milk our children are not thriving. 
To the thinking people the cattle say "Feed me and I shall feed you.’* If we feed the cattle properly, 
if we give them nourishing food, they will thrive and in return we will get manure which when 
becoming well rotten and evenly spread on soil enriches it. On such a manurad field a farmer 
expects to have a bumber crop the sale of which will bring him money.’* 
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iandloom Industry : Madras Co-operative 
Vlarketing Scheme 

Our readers may be aware that at the time of revisiiig: the duty on 
/arn imported into the country, the Government of India agreed to assist the 
iandloom industry by making grants-in-aid to schemes for developing co- 
Dperative buying and selling on behalf of the handloom weavers and gene- 
rally for the better organization and improvement of the industry ; the 
amount of grant per annum proposed was not to exceed in the aggregate- 
an amount equal ‘to that of the proceeds of a quarter-anna per pound 
on imported yarns upto fifties and to last so long as the protection lasted. 

The Madras Government accordingly formulated a scheme for im- 
provement of handloom industry which was approved by the Central 
Government and received from the latter grants of Rs. 28,500 and Rs. 59,500 
in 1934-35 and 1933-36 respectively. The plan was to give subvention to a 
provincial co-operative organisation which would bo set up with a capital of 
Rs. 5 lakhs, to which all co-operative societies intended for the benefit of 
weavers, of not loss than 50 members each, would bo affiliated. 

The proYinciRl society will bo managed by private porsony subject to tho gonoral control of 
the officers of the departments of industries and co-operation, acting as ox-officio members of the 
Board of Directors of the society. 

As the sucoe.sB of tho Rclieiiie depends upon the regular sales of hand woven clothes produced 
by the weavers’ societies, a marketing officer will he appointed and attached to (he provincial co- 
operative societv Besides this officer there will he five marketing agents appointed in suitable 
centres. The agents will assist the primary weavers’ societies in their jurisdiction in marketing 
their output. In course of time, the paid marketing agents will bo leplnccd by marketing agents 
paid on a cominission basis only and the services of paid men will be utilized for new- centres. 

The marketing officer will prepare a standard wage list for handloom weavers, regulate the 
cost of cloths manufactured in primary weavers’ societies and coordinate the work of tho marketing 
agents. He will also secure forward contract orders from wholesale dealers of cloth and pass thorn 
on to the marketing agents for execution. 

To supply the weavers’ societies with a wide and varied range of improved designs for 
fabrics, a cloth designer will be appointed by tbe provincial cooperative society. He will keep in 
close touch with designs and patterns of mill cloths which are in great demand and evolve suitable 
designs for corresponding types of handloom cloths. 

Attempts will be made to bring down the cost of production of olnths The inelusion a» 
members of the provincial sooicty of firms engaged in the production, distribution or sale of raw 
materials required by the handloom weavers, such as yarns, dye stuff, chemicals, etc. will, it is 
expected, secure for the weavers’ societies the required supplies of raw materials on advantageous 
terms and under guarantee of quality. 

As the grant from the Ooverninent of India is, however, 'limited, it is proposed to grant 
a subsidy to the provincial society to cover part of its expenditure on installing the above ma- 
chinery. 

(J. P. Government Seed Stores 

“No one will claim that good seed and the seed of higher yielding 
crops is the only factor governing higher production” says the Director of 
Publicity, U. P. Government, in a recent Press note, “Better tillage, a better 
standard of manuring and reliable water supply are essential it full returns 
are to be got.from better seed ; but for ail that the use of good seed of the 
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newer types of most farm crops is a very important factor and one which 
costs the individual cultivator but little more than poor seed, whatever it may 
cost the Government in land, men, iabour and supplies to produce.” Heciaims 
that the local Government have made considerable progress in the matter 
of higher yielding and better quality farm crops and cites the vast differ* 
ence (by about 80 per cent of the previous yield) in yields from the modern 
varieties of sugar-cane compared with those obtaining ten years ago, as a 
case in point. The same can be said, though to a limited- extent, of wheat, 
paddy, cotton, gram and many other grain crops. He says = 

Govcrnnioiit lias oyer 180 departmental Beedaiores whence hish quality seed is available. 
Though these seed Btores handle a large number of maunds of seed, the total amount of good seed 
required is large and thuir direct influence in providing the villagen of the province with the better 
yielding types is but relatively small. 

Every avenue of extending the benefits provided by Government in this respect and of 
giving the growers the advantages now available are being explored. The most hopeful is the 
onoouragement of landlords to put down areas of good varieties supplied them by such seedstores 
and to issue tills produce of these areas as seed to their tenants. A number of landlords and bigger 
farmers are responding in this fashion. Another way is the building up of cooperative seedstores 
either within Iho single village or as providing for the wants of a group of villages. This is being 
assisted by such methods ns (1) by the exchange of a certain quantity of ordinary mixed seed as 
oontributed by inemhers of a village society as their contribution to the capital of their village self- 
help BCGdstoroH by pure seed of better character which will form the stock for issue each year on 
sawai among the memborSf (2) by advances of seed interest free and repa 3 'Rb]e in five instalments 
to the Department of Agriculture to individuals and societies provided that they will undertake to 
sow this seed on a fixed area over five years and as far as possible liave the produce of each 
year’s harvest of this area put out ns seed, (3) by grants-in-aid, and (4) by financial aesistance 
towards the oonstructlon of a suitable store to groupt of villages who wish to manage their seed 
supply under the guidance of the Department of Agriculture. 

In the last 10 years ns much as 1,380,809 maunds of grain seed has been issued on cash, cash 
credit nr sawai to Individual cultivators from Government stores only. Though a great deal of the 
produce of this seed finds its way into the ordinary market a substantial amount has been reserved 
for seed. 

It is GBtimated that by the above stores and by the natural spread as many as 27,48,000 acres 
go down each year in improved seed other than cane A great deal more would be so utilized 
■were it possible to increase Btookn as by landlords’ cooperation and by the development of the village 
*or village group seed organization now being fostered. The development is one of the lines of 
advance entoitained in the present rural development campaign. 

Kural Reconstruction in Assam 

At the Aet-nm Legislative Council Sir Abraham Laine asked for appro- 
val of iho Council to the programme prepared by the Government of 
Assam for utilizing the sum of five lakhs of rupees granted by the Govern- 
ment of India for rural construotion in Assam. 

The programme included three lakhs of rupees for water supply, oue 
lakh for village roads, Rs. 40,000 for discretionery grants to be administered 
by Commissioners for purposes of public utility, Rs. 40,000 for village saui- 
tation and Rs. 20,000 lor the purchase of irrigation pumps to expand the 
area on which boro paddy may be safely cultivated under the control of the 
Director of Agriculture. 
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A committee coneietinff of the Minister for Indastries, the Secretary of 
Transferred Departmental Khan Rahadur Keramat Ali, Mr. Rohini 
lar Ohowdhury, Mr. Bepin Ohandra Ohosh, Mr. Gopendra Lai Das 
ivdhury, Maulavi Munawar Ali, Mr. Hirendra Chandra Ghakraborty, Mr. 
ols Roy, and Mr. E. 8. Roffey, was formed to examine and report on 
programme. 

lization Officer for Assam 
* 

Sir Abraham Laine moved a supplementary token demand for ap- 
tting a Utilization Officer with his staff at Qauhati with a view to creat* 
an agency through which the forest produce of Assam can be marketed 
.he best advantage and thus prevent loss of revenue. A right move 
;ed ! 

lian Sugar Production : Latest Estimate 

The late.st available estimates of sugar productfon in modern fac- 
es in India show that compared with the previous year’s production of 
000 tons there has been this year an increase of 130,000 tons. Frost, 
gular distribution of monsoon and pests reduced the quantity and 
ity of juice and thus accounted for the loss of 60,000 tons. The number 
ugar factories that worked during this season was 138 as against 11.^ of 
previous, the provincial figures being — United Provinces 66, Bihar and 
ssa 35, Madras 10, Punjab 7, Bombay G, Bengal 5, Burma 3, and Indian 
tes 7. The import of foreign sugar for the year ending March 1935 
ounted to 220,000 tons compared with 260,000 tons in the previous year, 
8 registering a further decline this year. It is interesting to note that 
lOugh the figures for the production of gwr and kkandsari have 
lained as before mere guess-works, there can be no doubt that by far 
largest qu.intity of sugar consumed in the country is in the form of 
Gur accounts for 3,250,000 tons against khandsari sugar of 275,000 
IS and factory-made sugar of 569,000 tons. The provincial share of fac- 
y-mnde sugar is as follows: United Provinces 51 p. c, Bihar and 
issa 33 p. c., Bombay 4 p. c, Madras 3 p. c., Burma 2 p. o, Bengal 1 p. c. 
njab 1 p. <•. 

As the sugar problem has been particularly affected in the United 
ovinces, we are glad to be told that the Sugar Committee which meets at 
nla in the first week of July will devote particular attention to it and 
gage themselves in investigating the causes for the fall in the quality 
sugar-cane in the United Provinces. Cannot something be done to 
prove the conditions of sugar production in other provinces too ? We 
0 particularly thinking of Bengal which, as will be evident from the 
:ures given above, ranks among provinces lowest in the scale both as 
gards output of sugar and the number of factories that are in operation, 
id this in spite of her having ample resources at her command and con- 
tions favourable for the growth of cane of improved varieties. The local 
3 vemment have thought fit to launch a scheme of restriction in regard 
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to production of jute. Is it not incumbent on them now to devote their beet 
ener^rics to the development of another commercial crop (and this may 
very well be sugarcane under the present conditions) besides the 
jute ? Does it not behove them to start investifrations as to why 
the province under their charffe has failed to take her due share of the 
prosperity in sugar industry which has recently resulted all over India, to 
stimulate as best as they can the production of cane in lands released from 
jute and the opening of factories to absorb the cane locally produced ? 
India still imports a considerable amount of sugar from foreign country ; 
there is no reason why she should not be self-supporting in respect of this 
particular article of-food at an early date. 

Important Decision Under B. T. 4ct 

What must be considered as an important decision on the question of 
onliancemeiit of rent under the Bengal Tenancy Act, was taken by iheir 
Lordships Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammad Noor, Mr. Justice James and Mr. 
Justice Agarwala (sitting in Full Bench) at the Patna High Court in an 
appeal preferred by the Maharaja of Dumraon against the decision of the 
learned District Judge of Shahabad in civil suits instituted by the Maha- 
raja again*!! his tenants. The fact of the case is that the Maharaja of 
Dumraon obtained enhancement of rent during the survey settlement pro- 
ceedings in 1914 against the defendants. From 1915, due to ihe Great War 
theie was a sudden rise of prices which practically continued at the same 
level till 15>29 when the Maharaja brought another suit for enhancement 
under sections 30(B) and 32 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The learned 
Muiisif of Buxer, who tried the suits look into consideration the decennial 
period from 1919 to 1928 and compared it with the previous decennial pe- 
riod of 1909 to 1918 and allowed an enhancement of 4 annas in the rupee. 
On appeal the learned District Judge of Shahabad held that as the last 
enhancement was made in 1914, the coutls could not look into period prior 
to that year and divided the period from 1915 to 1928 into two parts and 
finding that the enhancement that could utmost be allowed was only six 
pies in the rupee, dismissed the suits in toto. Their Lordships of the High 
Court concurring with the court of the first instance, hold that the courts 
should take into consideration the period prior to 1914, that is to say, two 
decennial periods— 1909 to 1918 and 1919 to 1928— and not the period only 
after the last enhancement. Their Lordships, further, held that section 32(0! 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act is obsolete for practical purposes. In view 
however, of the present economic depression, their Lordships allowed ar 
enhancement of only one anna in the rupee and not four annas as claimed 
by the plaintiff-appellants. 

Quetta Earth-Quake 

The horrifying and heart-rending reports that have been pouring ir 
from various news agencies and quarters confirm the view that the town oi 
Quetta with Kalat, Matsung, and about 150 neighbouring villages have beer 
lost beyond redemption with the major part of their population buried alive. 
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as the result of the last earth-quake. The loss of human lives and property 
cannot, from the very nature of the situation, be estimated with preoisiont 
particularly when the city and the affected areas are under military 
cordon and both ingress and egress are closely restricted. It is believed 
that about 35,000 of Quetta’s inhabitants — and Quetta is not a very bigf 
town — lie buried under the debris of destroyed houses and structures. 

All honour to the civil and military authorities who promptly organ* 
ised relief and rescue work. The Government have done well in timely 
counteracting the rumour that a wholesale burning of the debris with the 
dying and dead men and animals is contemplated by them. But they should 
be well-advised to admit, even adhering to their policy of restricted ad* 
mission, into the affected areas genuine relief parties such as those organ* 
ised by the Congress whose work during the last Bihar earthquake they 
themselves appreciated. This will, we think, have a healthy effect on col- 
lections for funds for which His Excellency the Viceroy has already gra* 
ciously issued an appeal. 

In the name of humanity we request our countrymen, one and all, 
to respond fully to the Viceroy’s appeal and the appeals that are being 
made by responsible public men in the country witli the knowledge that 
every mite that they contribute would bring relief to the distressed in the 
hour of their greatest need. 

Prize for Agricultural Research 

The following Communique has been issued 

On the 7th June, 1933, it was announced that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research would award annually one gold or two silver 
medals for improvement of distinct merit in the science and art of agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry of an All-India importance and that awards 
would be made each year in one of the five groups viz: — 

i. Veterinary Scientific Instruments and appliances ; 

ii. Dairying and Care of Animals ; 

iii. Field Implements and appliances ; 

iv. Machinery for preparing crops for market for food or for 
storage ; 

V. Water Lifts. 

In accordance with that programme applications are now invited for 
the award of prizes during 1936 for improvement in 

Field implements and appliances. 

Entries will be submitted in the first instance to the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Research Committees which will forward to the Council those 
which they consider the most suitable and also a description of rejected 
entries. 

All the entries for the award should reach the Secretary, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, through the proper channel not later 

than December 1, 1935. Entry forms and the conditions to be fulfilled can 
be obtained from the Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Simla or New New Delhi. 
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Silver Jubilee Remission 

In conimMTioi ation of the occasion of Silver Jubilee celebrations of 
Thir Majesties, the Maharaja of Venkatagriri has announced a remission of 
1 lakh ol rupees from out of the arreas of rent due from the ryots. 

Sir Ganesh Sin^^h’s Munificence 

Sir Gniiesh Dutt Singh, Minister for Local Self-Government. Bihar and 
Orissa, lias made a further donation of Rs, 20,000 to the Patna University 
for educational purposes. This brings his total contributions including 
the endowment of Rs, 3 lakhs he created for the University, to Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Since he took office as Minister in 1928, Sir Ganesh Dutt has been 
giving away the bulk of ins salary for public purposes. He has created a 
record for clianlies and endowments which may well be emulated by all 

high salaried public officials. 

Hoare on Dr^ 'fai^ore 

Sir Samuel Hoare has ser his felicitations to Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore on the occasion of the latter’s 75th birthday. Hia message to the 
poet runs : , 

East and West should understand each other and English is the best 
medium for the purpose. By your mastery of the Eiiglisli language, you 
have coiitribulod greatly to this cause. 

Ireland lo go without G, G. 

The move for tho abolition of the po^t of the Govcrnor^Ooneral in the 
Free IStiito, if successful, will constitute a landmark in the history of the 
relations lietwe(‘n Ireland and Biitain. The Gavernor-Geiioriil was the 
symbol ot Gr('a* Britain’s authority and it is in keeping with the policy pur- 
sued by him that Do Valera has decided in favour of the step. 

Late Mr. R. R. Mitter 

It IS with the doopest regret that we record the death of Mr. Rhidoy 
Ranjaii Mitter. a journalist of groat repute in Galculla, which melancholy 
eveiii to(»k nl his G>alcuttu residence on the 6th June last at tho ago of 46. 
He was long associated with the Staleamav as one of the iinportnnt mem- 
bers on Its editorial board and it must ho said to his great credit that 
without as much as crossing the threshold of a [Tnivcrsity, he hold liis own 
among ins Indian and European colleagues. 

Ills gcMiial ami affable temper, his almost childlike simplicity won the 
admiration and love of all. Born of a devout Christian family, he was 
supremely caiJiulic in vews and outlook. Our association with him was in 
the highest sense “personal”. In loving memory we recall toilay^ the thou- 
sand and cMi<> wln^^n we sought his guidance and advice in mailers 

editorial and managerial, and were highly profited by them. He was one of 
the few persons whose inspiration brought this journal into being : his 
intcn^st in it i-oniunn'd unahalod till the last day of his life, 

Mr. Milter luavcs behind him a widow, a daughter and a host of friends 
and relations to mouruhls loss. We offer our sincerest condolence to his 
bereaved family. 


WANTED 

Wanted situation as guard iaa and tutor or Head Master a 
liengaii, b.t At prciient serving as tutor to the heix-apexent 
oi a big State in C. I. 12 years' experience in educational 
Une iuQiuUiog 4- ynaiJs as guardian and tutor. Bachelor above 30. 
Healthy. Bxceiiont references. 
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